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Articte 1—DISCOURSE COMMEMORATIVE OF PROFESSOR 
DENISON OLMSTED, LL. D. 


[Prof. Denison Oxmstep, a frequent and valued contributor to the 
pages of the New Englander, died in New Haven, May 13th, 1859. 
On Friday, of the following week, May 20th, President Woolsey 
delivered in the College Chapel the following commemorative Dis- 
course. | 


I appear before the academical body, and this respected 
audience, to-day, as the eldest of the acting colleagues of 
Prof. Otmstep, in order to pay an official, but willing tribute 
to his worth and services. Not thirteen years have elapsed 
since he stood the fifth, and I the sixth, in the order of senior- 
ity upon our catalogue. Of the four elder members of 
the Faculty, one whom I love to think of, and love to honor, 
Prof. Kingsley, was called away by death a year after he had 
resigned his work of half a century in the service of the col- 
lege ; and three others, whom age or infirmities had induced 
to leave their stations, still survive, to show to the world how 
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honored is the old age of a scholar, who has built his life 
upon the foundations of Christian virtue. Prof. Olmsted, the 
next in this series, presents an example of what has not happen- 
ed before in our Faculty for more than a generation,—for 
Prof. Stanley had suspended his labors a long time before his 
death :—he died in the midst of his work, with his armor on, 
actively engaged in his lectures through the last term, and 
looking forward, just before his disease attacked him, to instruc- 
tions during the Summer. He had intended, for a considerable 
time before his death, to resign his Professorship in the year 
1861, when he should have reached the age of seventy. But 
God’s ways are not our ways. The tranquil shade of the evening 
of life, that harbor from care and toil, where the old man of 
intellectual resources and Christian hopes can look forward and 
backward without disturbance, was not allotted tohim. He 
thought of rest on earth, as the aged Christian may; but God 
did better things for him—he gave him rest in Heaven. 

There is a sense of incompleteness, when we speak of the life 
and character of a friend who has passed away, if we do not as- 
cend to the beginning, if we do not trace the stream from its 
fountain downwards. What was the boy, what were the in- 
fluences in the forming years, what were the events which aid- 
ed or injured the young germ of an immortal soul, every one 
asks, and asks because there is an intense relish for individual 
traits in the human soul, and because the training of a mind 
borrows dignity and importance from the mind itself. 

Denison Olmsted, then, was the fourth child of Nathaniel 
Olmsted, of East Hartford, where he was born the 18th of 
June, 1791. His father was a descendant of James Olmsted, 
(or Olmstead,) one of the first settlers of the colony of Connecti- 
cut, who died some four years after the plantation of Hartford, 
leaving two sons, Nehemiah and Nicholas, and two nephews, 
Richard and John. These are supposed to be the ancestors of 
all of the name, many of whom are still living in or around 
Hartford, while others have scattered thence in various direc- 
tions. The father of Prof. Olmsted, a farmer in “ moderate 
but comfortable circumstances,” lived next door to the house 
where Prof. Stanley, his beloved pupil and colleague, was 
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born, and where he went home to die. At East Hartford only 
the early boyhood of Prof. Olmsted was spent; he had been 
deprived of his father by death when he was a year old, and 
in his boyhood was sent to an uncle to assist him on his farm. 
Meanwhile, when he was about nine years old, his mother 
married again, and removed with him to Farmington, the resi- 
dence of her second husband. Here, amid circumstances not 
the most favorable to his improvement, he had in his mother* 
a noble guide and friend, of whom every one that I have con- 
sulted speaks in terms of the highest respect. This lady lived 
into extreme old age, beloved and honored by her son, who felt 
that to her religious training, her high principle and wisdom, 
he owed a debt which could not be repaid. “Never had a 
son,” writes an aged friend of his, “a more profound rever- 
ence, or a tenderer affection for his mother, than he for his; 
and her character seems to have been his pattern. 

The same friend, Rev. Dr. Porter, of Farmington, gives the 
following account of a portion of his early life, after the re- 
moval to that place: “ His mother, living out of the village, 
where the common school was not all that she desired, and 
obliged to make the most of the means in her hands for his ed- 
ucation, procured for him a place in the family of Governor 
Treadwell, to do such offices as a boy could do, for his board, 
and to attend the district school. He was then about twelve 
years old. He was a very lovely, intelligent boy, and soon 
engaged the affections of the family. Gov. Treadwell, in par- 
ticular, became interested in him, and poured instruction into 
his inquisitive mind. One evening he said to him, ‘ Denison, 
would you not like to learn to cipher? Arithmetic was not 
then taught in our common schools, but only reading, spelling 
and writing. Denison eagerly seized the opportunity, and 
spent his evenings in learning arithmetic, under the direction 
of that great and good man. Several winters successively he 
spent there and thus.” To this we may add, that Mr. Olmsted 
always held Governor Treadwell in the highest reverence; 





* She was born in 1755, and was a daughter of Denison Kingsbury, of Ando- 
ver, Ct., from whom Prof. Olmsted’s Christian name seems to have come. 
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he called him the last of the Puritan Governors, and paid a 
tribute to his worth in a memoir published in a number of the 
American Quarterly Register for 1843. 

Farmington was then a place of much more trade than it is 
at present, and as soon as the boy’s age would allow, he was 
put into one of the stores of the thriving village, in which a 
son of Governor Treadwell was a partner. Next we find him 
still in the employment of the Governor’s son, at Burlington, 
near Farmington, and once a part of the same township. 
While thus occupied, at the age of about sixteen, he conceived 
the desire for a more thorough education ; and, having obtained 
the consent of his guardian and his mother, went to Litchfield 
South Farms, where a school of high repute was kept by James 
Morris, a man for whom Dr. Dwight entertained a warm friend- 
ship, and who had been, I believe, one of the President’s pu- 
pils during his tutorship. From this school he returned to 
Farmington, and fitted himself for college in part under the 
minister of the parish, Rev. Noah Porter, who had recently 
been settled there, and is still active, after a ministry of fifty- 
two years, in the same place. 

Young Olmsted entered Yale College in 1809, at a time 
when Dr. Dwight was in the fullness of his reputation and his 
power. For this distinguished man he never ceased to feel 
the highest regard and admiration. On two occasions he has 
testified this respect in a public way; once, not long after 
President Dwight’s death, in a discourse which appeared in 
the Portfolio of November, 1816, and once, quite recently, in 
the valuable Article contributed to Barnard’s Journal of Edu- 
cation, for September, 1858, entitled “Timothy Dwight as a 
Teacher.” It is believed, from the frequency with which he 
referred to sayings of Dr. Dwight in after life, as well as from 
his high admiration of him as a man, that no influence was 
more powerful in shaping his mind and character than that of 
his instructor. 

Mr. Olmsted’s life in college was a pure, happy, and success- 
ful one, in a class very large for the time, and containing a 
number of members of marked ability. With many of his 
classmates he formed firm friendships. Towards one he felt 
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the highest admiration ; I refer to Alexander M. Fisher, after- 
wards Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
this college ; of whom I need not speak to my elder hearers as 
a man of preéminent scientific attainments and abilities. Mr. 
Olmsted, many years after the untimely death of this scholar, 
prolonged the recollection of him by a memoir inserted in the 
New Englander for 1843. Iam not aware that one kind of 
studies was more attractive to our friend, during his college 
life, than another. He showed a laudable proficiency in all, and 
took the rank of an orator in a class of seventy, when only ten 
received that honor. He excelled also in writing, and culti- 
vated a taste fot belles lettres and poetry. At the Com- 
mencement, when his class received the degree of Bachelors 
of Arts, he delivered an oration “ On the Causes of Intellectual 
Greatness,” of which Prof. Silliman tells me that the striking 
close excited his respect for the literary powers of the young 
student. 

Mr. Olmsted, having nearly exhausted his little patrimony in 
procuring his education, sought, on leaving college, a place as 
a teacher, and found one at New London, in the “ Union 
School,” so called, a private institution for boys, which had 
been supported by a few families of the place for several gen- 
erations.* This, however, was not his novitiate in teaching, 
for already, while making his preparation for college, he had 
taught a district school in Farmington. At New London he 
was successful ; and here two events took place which had an 
important bearing on his future life. One was an attachment 
which he formed to Miss Allyn, who afterwards became his 
wife, and the other, of far higher moment, the making up of 
his mind on the great subject of personal religion, and his cor- 
dial reception of the Gospel as the rule of his life. This great 
question settled, he resolved to become a minister of the Gos- 
pel, and accordingly, when he received the appointment of a 
Tutor in Yale College, in 1815, he went to New Haven with 
that intention, and joined the small class in Theology, which 
gathered around Dr. Dwight orice or twice every week, to read 
dissertations and hear his comments. Dr. Dwight died a little 





* See his own words in Baraard’s Journal, Sept., 1858, p. 369. 
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more than a year after he came here as Tutor, but he contin- 
ued, I believe, to read Theology, and to regard this as his life 
work, until Divine Providence, by opening another field to 
him, led him to change his plans. His Tutorship was success- 
ful and agreeable. The class which he instructed was the one 
above that to which I belonged. It was the smallest class that 
has been graduated at the college since the beginning of the 
century, owing, probably, to the fact that the peace with Great 
Britain, in 1815, by opening other employments, called many 
young persons away from an educated life. 

In 1816, during his Tutorship, Mr. Olmsted delivered one of 
the Master’s orations, which then usually accompanied the per- 
formances of the Bachelors at Commencement, taking for his 
subject “The state of Education in Connecticut.” I mention 
this the more especially, because in this discourse, as he him- 
self informs us, he brought out the project of a Normal School, 
or, as he entitles it, a seminary for school-masters. Whether 
others had broached such a plan before, I know not; but he 
was original in his views, and they were dictated by what he 
had himself noticed of the defects of teaching in the common 
schools of his native state. 

In the year 1817, Mr. Olmsted received the appointment of 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of North Carolina, 
the sciences of mineralogy and geology being also included in 
his department. This offer he accepted, and in order to qual- 
ify himself for his chair remained, after laying down the Tu- 
torship, in New Haven, and engaged in private studies under 
Prof. Silliman. At Chapel Hill, he found his former class- 
mate at Yale, Elisha Mitchell, who had been recently invited 
to fill the chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and, 
a few years afterward, was joined by his old friend, Ethan A. 
Andrews, the well known grammarian and lexicographer, as 
Professor of Languages. Thus the University was principally 
officered by young scholars from Connecticut, who had been 
educated at our alma mater, and harmonized in their theories 
of education.* In the duties of this professorship, our de- 





* These three gentlemen have all died within the space of little more than a 
year. 
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ceased friend spent seven years of his life; and I should judge 
from what he has often said, that they were, on the whole, 
happy years. Here he was surrounded by sympathizing 
friends, and commanded the regards of the college body and 
the community. Here his elder children were born. Here he 
saw Southern society, on what was, in some respects, a favora- 
ble side ; and his experience here made him mild and charita- - 
ble to those who are brought up under the influences of slavery. 

While at the University of North Carolina, Prof. Olmsted 
was invited by the State to survey its geology and its mineral 
treasures. This is deserving of notice, as the first instance, in 
which one of the United States was enlightened enough to de- 
fray the expenses of such an undertaking. The report of the 
surveys, conducted by him, under the direction of the State 
Board of Agriculture, appeared in two parts in 1824 and 1825. 
And although it was impossible for a single man, in a few 
years, to do more than make a reconnoisance of so large a ter- 
ritory, the survey did great good by calling the attention of 
the state to its resources, by setting an example to others, and 
hy revealing to the people the utility of science. 

Meanwhile an opening was made for him in another quarter. 
Prof. Fisher, who after a brief but brilliant scientific career at 
Yale College, was lost in the Albion on the Irish coast, in 
1822, had been succeeded by Prof. Matthew R. Dutton, in the 
same year; who himself closed a life of ill-health in less than 
three years afterward. The professorship of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy was now offered to Mr. Olmsted, although 
his studiegghiad been in a different branch of science,—a highly 
complimentary testimony from the officers of his alma mater, 
who had known him as a student and teacher, and now nomi- 
nated him as their candidate to the corporation. He accepted 
the appointment, removed here before long with his family, and 
has just closed by death an unbroken service of thirty-four 
years. After eleven years his professorship was divided, and 
he ceased to be responsible for the mathematical department ; 
but in the studies and work which remained within his prov- 
ince there was more than enough to occupy any one man for 
life. 
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We have reached now the mature man in his ultimate 
sphere of duty. Let us look on him here as a teacher and 
college officer, and as a man of science; let us then estimate 
him as a man, in the various qualities of mind and heart, 
closing with the solemn relations to God and eternal life. In 
all that I say of him, in these respects, I mean not to eulogize, 
but to speak the truth. The office of a biographer is not, as I 
conceive, to suppress anything which one’s fellow men ought 
to know. Happily, there is little or nothing to suppress in the 
case of Prof. Olmsted. As for scientific criticism of his at- 
tainment, another more familiar with his department might 
offer it more ably and justly. But the tout ensemble of his 
work and his character none perhaps can so well appre- 
ciate as one who has known him during nearly the whole con- 
tinuance of his office at Yale College. 

In estimating the scientific character of Prof. Olmsted and 
of his works we are to take one or two considerations into ac- 
count. The first which I offer is, that at the age of thirty-four, 
he was called from the engrossing studies of sciences, founded 
on observation, and not on mathematical principles. How 
could a man, who had had in his earlier studies but a slight 
initiation into the higher mathematics, and who during the 
best years of his life was devoted to chemistry and geology,— 
how could he become a complete master of such vastly ex- 
tended sciences as pure and mixed mathematics, how could he 
accomplish himself thoroughly in the use of an instrument like 
the modern analysis, or explore the hights of physical astrono- 
my. He justly thought that the field was too vast for a man 
who should begin to cultivate it at his time of life ; he sought, 
as soon as the college could afford it, to lay the department of 
pure mathematics upon other shoulders; and while he ac- 
knowledged the want of complete preparation in this depart- 
ment, he felt himself unable, amid all his other labors, to meet 
it. Another consideration which applies particularly to his 
text-books, is that the mode of education in this country has 
demanded exhibitions of science, which the whole of a class 
were capable of following. He has been censured for not in- 
troducing processes of the calculus into natural philosophy. 
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But if only a few in a class can be benefited by such forms 
of proof, is it not better to aim at the improvement of the 
greatest number ? 

On the whole, the tendency to make science popular, and 
diffuse it as much as possible, was a strong one in Prof. Olm- 
sted’s mind. This tendency was probably original. It was 
encouraged also by the discipline which his mind received 
from his earlier studies of chemistry and geology. - It is a nat- 
ural tendency for a teacher of youth, who seeks to make what 
he says apprehensible by all. It is most natural in a land like 
ours, where the results of science can be spread abroad with 
ease, and are in constant demand. 

When Prof. Olmsted first took possession of his new chair 
in Yale College, there was a lamentable want of text-books in 
his department. This led him to the composition of his Natu- 
ral Philosophy, which first appeared in 1831, soon to be fol- 
lowed by a more elementary work for schools, in 1832. Both 
works obtained great favor with the public, and have still a 
wide circulation. The latter, it is said, has passed through 
more than a hundred editions. It is apparent from the success 
which attended a work so large as his Natural Philosophy, 
and that in the natural way, without special exertions to give 
it currency, that a want was understood and met: The true 
idea of what our colleges needed was in the author’s mind, and 
the country was not ripe for a more rigorously scientific trea- 
tise. In 1839, he finished his plan for instruction in colleges 
by his Astronomy, which a compendium, entitled School As- 
tronomy, soon succeeded. Afterwards, in 1842, he published 
his very popular “ Rudiments of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy,” to which, if we add his Letters on Astronomy, pre- 
pared at first as one of the reading books which the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education caused to be published, we shall 
have enumerated all his text-books, both for the higher and 
the lower seminaries of learning. His Astronomy, in arrange- 
ment of materials, selection of subjects, exhibition of proofs, 
is a decided improvement on the prior part of his course. He 
had, in the eight years which elapsed between his first and 
second extensive work, no doubt advanced in his capacity to 
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judge what such works ought to be, and in his knowledge of 
his science. 

Let us now look at Prof. Olmsted as a teacher, and as a man 
interested in the great work of teaching. First we notice that 
he had formed his idea of what a teacher ought to be at an 
early period of his life; he had, as we have already told our 
hearers, taught a district, and then a classical school, and formed 
in his own-mind the plan of a normal school, which was not 
realized in this country until a number of years afterwards. 
The interest which may have been excited in his mind on be- 
half of a common school education when he was fitting for 
college, never waned. Most literary and college men stand 
aloof from those efforts and associations in which all teachers 
and all well trained persons can unite, if they will; some few 
perhaps, because they have a vulgar feeling of superiority to 
the school-master, others because they are so taken up with 
their own work that they are ignorant in regard to other de- 
partments of instruction, others again, because they are afraid 
of a certain jealousy which may meet them, when outside of 
their own especial province, and others still, because the scien- 
tific and the useful cannot lodge in their minds together. Prof. 
Olmsted was kept back by no such influences, from contribu- 
ting his part to the cause of popular education. He had thought 
much on the general theory and practice of teaching, and was 
glad, when his employments allowed him, to attend at meet- 
ings of teachers, to mingle in their debates, and to deliver ad- 
dresses to them on some point of their art, where his experience 
would be of advantage. His services were justly appreciated 
by the public. He was a member of the “ Board of Commis- 
sioners for Common Schools,” during a’ part of the time while 
that Board existed in Connecticut, and in 1840 drew up their 
report, in which normal schools and the more extended employ- 
ment of disciplined female teachers were recommended. Dr. 
Barnard, now Charcellor of the University of Wisconsin, 
speaks thus of Mr. Olmsted, as a helper in improving our 
school system, in his journal for September, 1858. 


“Professor Olmsted has been one of the few teachers in our higher 
seminaries of learning, who have assisted, from the start, by their pres- 
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ence and codperation, the efforts of the friends of common schools and 
popular education. His sympathies have been with those who have 
labored for the improvement of the schools of his native state prior to 
1826, down to the present time. In 1838, he delivered a lecture before 
the American Institute of Instruction on the School System of Connecticut, 
in which, after an interval of nearly a quarter of a century, he points 
again to the absence of an institution for the education of teachers as 
the great defect in the school system of the state. In 1845, before the 
same association, he drew the Jdeal of a Perfect Teacher. Thorough, 
accurate, and comprehensive knowledge,—high religious character, deep, 
enthusiastic love of his work and faith in its results, a strong and clear 
intellect, a lively imagination, good taste and good manners constitute 
the indispensable elements of a teacher of the people. He has re- 
sponded cheerfully to the call of the Superintendent of Common Schools 
to address Teachers’ Institutes and Teachers’ Associations, and has re- 
peatedly lectured in the Hall of the House of Representatives, during 
the session of the Legislature, when any action was to be had in either 
branch concerning common schools. He has availed himself at all times 
of the lyceum and the popular lecture, as well as of the daily press, to 
apply the principles of science to the explanations of extraordinary 
phenomena of meteorology and astronomy, as well as to the advance- 
ment of domestic comfort and popular improvement generally. In an 
Essay read before the American Association for the advancement of Ed- 
ucation, at New York in 1855, he showed, in a felicitous manner, that 
the whole drift and tendency of science in its inventions and institutions 
is democratic.” 


The labors of Prof. Olmsted, as a college teacher, during the 
last twenty years of his life, consisted in teaching astronomy 
by a text-book, and in three courses of lectures, experimental 
ones on natural philosophy and optics, historical ones on 
the progress of astronomical discovery, and theoretical ones 
on meteorology. His colleagues and friends have regarded 
him as born a teacher, as possessing a most happy union of 
several powers, the capacity to convey instruction with clear- 
ness, system, and elegance ; the capacity to impress the pupil 
with the importance of the branches tanght, the disposition 
to shrink from no labor necessary in prepariag himself for 
teaching, and to require of the student that he master and 
reproduce the lessons conveyed to him. While many lec- 
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turers prepare their lectures once for all, and then cease to 
improve them, he was constantly revising, elaborating, and 
almost constructing anew the courses on astronomy and me- 
teorology, which he delivered annually to the senior classes. 
While many sow the seed and leave it uncared for, he accom- 
panied his lectures with examinations, which, as I occasionally 
heard them, showed his great success in impressing the subject 
upon the hearer. He was a friend in general of strict examin- 
ations. At the examination for degrees, since the year 1851, 
when the system of printed papers was adopted, two papers 
have fallen to his share. The labor was great, but he con- 
stantly said that the value of the system more than made 
amends for the burden which he bore. On the whole, his 
course on meteorology was listened to with the most profit and 
pleasure. He may be regarded as, for our country, one of the 
leaders in this scieuce, and some of his doctrines, as that on 
hail storms, on which he published an essay in 1830, show him 
to be both well read, and an original thinker upon the at- 
mospheric phenomena. 

We may add to all this, that he was ready to give private in- 
struction to his pupils, if he found any who had an especial 
taste for the sciences which he taught. For a number of years, 
until his health forbade it and his eye sight began to fail, he 
was accustomed to gather his class around him on a bright 
autumn evening, and introduce them to the heavenly bodies. 
In this way he endeavored to train up a corps of practical ob- 
servers, whose labors, when they should be scattered abroad 
over this vast country, would not be lost to science. 

It gave him great pleasure, when students who uac a pecu- 
liar fondness for his pursuits, especially in astronomy, passed 
beyond the bounds of ordinary attainment. There was a time, 
about the years 1837 and 1838 more particularly, when several 
persons made great proficiency in this direction. This was the 
time when David Stoddard constructed with his own hands the 
telescope which afterwards helped him, on the plains of Oroo- 
miah, to preach the glory of God to Nestorians and Moham- 
medans. This was the time when that gifted, but short lived 
young man, Ebenezer P. Mason, blazed forth with such brill- 
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iant promise before a world, which, alas! he was destined so 
soon to leave. None of Prof. Olmsted’s pupils excited such 
hopes in him of a useful, honorable future, or accomplished so 
much during his brief life, as this remarkable young man. 
His preceptor encouraged him all he could, and when the body 
of the young poet-philosopher had wasted itself away, the 
older friend with pious hand built a monument to his memory, 
His tribute to Mason, under the title of the “ Life and Writings 
of Ebenezer P. Mason,” appeared in 1842. 

Let me add, while speaking of the encouragement with which 
he aided the studies of his pupils, that the same spirit marked 
his intercourse with others, who were devoting themselves to 
science. The case of Mr. Redfield is here in point. Mr. Red- 
field was a man of independent thought, and needed no patron 
to lift him up. But it ought to be mentioned to the honor of 
Mr. Olmsted, that he discerned, at an early date, the signal 
abilities of this then unknown merchant in the field of meteor- 
ology, that he encouraged him by his friendship and by draw- 
ing him into scientific circles—that he embraced and admired 
his theory of storms, on which, principally, Mr. Redfield’s repu- 
tation is founded; and that, when a year or two since death 
summoned away this estimable man, Prof. Olmsted prepared 
an affectionate tribute to his memory, which he pronounced 
before the American Association, at Montreal, in 1857. 

While Prof. Olmsted regarded teaching in its broad sense— 
the diffusion and inculcation of science—as the work to which 
he was called, and to which all other works must be subordi- 
nate, he did not refuse to enter into the fields of investigation 
and observation. Of this, his numerous papers, which appeared 
in Silliman’s Journal of Science, or were read before the Amer- 
ican Association, may afford proof. But as he was especially 
active and zealous in searching into the phenomena and causes 
of shooting stars, no sketch of him could be complete, which 
failed to speak of his connection with these investigations. 

In the night of November 12-13, 1833, between two and 
five o’clock, occurred one of the most brilliant showers of 
shooting stars of which there is any record. Prof. Olmsted, 
with many other observers, here and in various parts of the 
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country, was a witness to this unwonted phenomenon, which, as 
notices of it came in one after another, was found to have ex- 
tended over a large part of this continent and the adjoining 
ocean. The observations were carefully collected by him, were 
sifted, and reduced to order, and the remarkable fact appeared, 
among other things, that several showers had been observed 
before, within forty years, on the same day of November. The 
results appear in a memoir published in the 26th volume of 
the American Journal. The general explanation which Prof. 
Olmsted offers in this memoir, is “ that the meteors of Nov. 13 
consisted of portions of the extreme parts of a nebulous body, 
which revolves around the sun in an orbit interior to that of 
the earth ; but little inclined to the plane of the ecliptic ; hav- 
ing its aphelion near to the earth’s path; and having a periodic 
time of one hundred and eighty-two days, nearly.” In the 
course of his essay, Prof. Olmsted considered it as made 
out that the shower was reriodical, and had its origin beyond 
the limits of the atmosphere. These conclusions have been 
won for science, although his general explanation of the phe- 
nomenon has been shaken by the facts since established, that 
another distinct period occurs in August, and another still in 
April, and that brilliant displays of this celestial wonder have 
been occasionally noticed also at other times of the year, as in 


., the month of October; and although it fails to account for the 


numerous shooting stars of the same description, which may be 
seen every clear night. At present, it is believed, no theory 


. satisfies the men of science; but the fact is settled that matter, in 


masses larger or smaller, and combustible when it enters our 
atmosphere, is met by the earth on its course round the sun, 
the matter being engaged in a similar revolution, and that 
these masses recur with tolerable steadiness at certain fixed 
times of the year, the more noticeable of which are in April, 
August, and November. 

In his researches into these phenomena, Prof. Olmsted had 
several collaborators, of whom I will only name Prof. Alexan- 
der ©. Twining, who reached, independently, some of the 
same conciusions with him, and Mr. Herrick, now the Treas- 
urer of Yale College, who gathered many new facts in 
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regard to showers of stars from records of all ages, back into 
the remote past, and established or confirmed other periodical 
returns of the phenomenon. But to Mr. Olmsted belongs the 
credit of having called the notice of philosophers to this im- 
portant phenomenon, as well as that of having first, if we ex- 
cept the ill-defined claims of Chladni, published a theory in- 
volving its cosmical origin and periodical character. His 
researches excited great attention abroad and commanded the 
respect of some of the most eminent scientific men. Biot ex- 
pressed himself thus in a communication to the French 
Academy, in 1836. “It is scarcely necessary for me to state 
that all the circumstances of position, direction, and periodic- 
ity peculiar to the meteors, of the 13th of November, have 
been collected and made known by Mr. Olmsted of America, 
in a very comprehensive and highly interesting work ;” and 
he thanks him for having carefully collected and stated the 
observable elements of so curious a phenomenon. Olbers, the 
great astronomer of Bremen, praises him for his circumstantial 
description and collection of the particulars of the shower, and 
arrives at the same conclusion which Prof. Olmsted had 
adopted from the constant direction of the shower, that it did 
not participate in the rotation of the earth, but came from 
outer space into our atmosphere. And to mention but one 
testimony more, Humboldt, in the first volume of his Cosmos, 
speaks of the excellent description which Prof. Olmsted had 
given of the shower in November, 1833, and of his brilliant 
confirmation of Chladni’s view that the phenomenon was of 
cosmical origin.. 

In his first memoir on the shooting stars, Prof. Olmsted 
says, that “the explanation of the cause of the meteors of 
November 13 may include that of the zodiacal light, although it 
is not responsible for it.” Nothing since, so far as I am aware, 
has tended to settle the question whether the two phenom- 
ena have a close connection; but from this time the zodiacal 
light became a subject of interest in his mind ; he often watch- 
ed it; and the interest thus aroused here may have been the 
first moving cause to the important observations on this ap- 
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pearance, which were made a few years since, by the Rev. 
George Jones, of the United States Navy. 

Still another wonder of the sky, the aurora borealis, inter- 
ested Mr. Olmsted’s mind deeply from this time onward, 
partly on account of the connection which, as it seemed to him, 
might exist between it and one or both of the phenomena 
already named, and partly because the displays of the aurora, 
a few years since, were of unusual brilliancy. The reswmé of 
the facts attending auroral appearances prepared by him is 
printed in the eighth volume of the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions, and is, no doubt, one of the leading papers on that sub- 
ject. The author, in a brief exposition of his theory, advances 
the idea that the aurora is of cosmical origin, and has a sec- 
ular period of sixty-five years. 

Not long after the shower of shooting stars, in 1833, Prof. 
Olmsted and his fellow observer, Prof. Loomis, then a Tutor 
in Yale College, had the honor of being the first in America 
to descry Halley’s comet, on its expected and calculated 
return from its aphelion in 1835. Mr. Loomis, having occa- 
sion, in his work on the recent progress of astronomy, to men- 
tion the Clark telescope and its unfortunate position, speaks of 
this observation and the results which it was a means of bring- 
ing about, as follows: “On one occasion circumstances gave 


. this telescope considerable celebrity. The return of Halley’s 


comet, in 1835, was anticipated with great anxiety. The most 
eminent astronomers of Europe had carefully computed the 
time of its appearance ; and the results of their computations 
had been spread before the public in ail the popular journals. 
Expectation therefore was stimulated to an unwonted degree. 
The comet was first observed in this country by Professors 
Olmsted and Loomis, weeks before news arrived of its having 
been seen in Europe. This was the occasion of bringing 
prominently before the public the desirableness of having 
large telescopes, with ail the instruments necessary for nice 
astronomical observations. It gave a new impulse to a plan 
which had been already conceived of establishing a permanent 
observatory at Cambridge upon a liberal scale,—a plan, how- 
ever, which required the momentum of another and more 
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splendid comet for its completion. It kindled anew the 
astronomical spirit of Philadelphia, and excited a desire for 
instruments superior to those which they then possessed.” 

It may be added, with regard to Prof. Olmsted’s relations 
to practical astronomy, that he was long desirous of having 
an Observatory established in connection with Yale College. 
His plan was to have two departments, one where. the stu- 
dents could be initiated into the knowledge of the heavens, 
the other where scientific observers could make observations 
with superior instruments. Various ways were devised for 
attaining this end, in which he participated, but the great 
outlay of money necessary for this purpose, and the pressure 
of more immediate wants, rendered such an undertaking on 
the part of the college unadvisable. Mr. Olmsted at length 
contented himself with the project of a small observatory, in- 
tended chiefly for instruction ; he set on foot a subscription for 
this purpose and put down his own name for a handsome sum, 
but even this plan met with difficulties and fell through. 

Having thus looked at Prof. Olmsted as a teacher anda 
man of science, let us notice some of the more distinctive 
points in his mind and character, and then close with viewing 
him in his relations to men and toGod. While he was excelled 
by many, in inventiveness and originality, he had a sound, lucid, 
accurate, discriminating mind, capable of concentrating all . 
its powers on a given subject, of pursuing it to the best ad- 
vantage, of presenting it to others as it appeared to him, in a 
happy way, and of patient laboriousness until the task, however 
long, was finished. One of his most characteristic traits of 
mind was method, which will be found, I think, to have entered 
into all that he did in life, whether in the shape of orderly ar- 
rangement of a subject, and due adjustment of details under a 
general head; or in the shape of mapping out and projecting 
before his thought the work which he had to do, so that time 
was economized, and things followed one another in due series; 
or finally in the shape of chosing what he would do, and making 
his purposes harmonize and arrange themselves in due order. 
To this trait, perhaps, is to be ascribed, in connection with 
another soon to be mentioned, that his life, as one of his 
VOL. XVII. 39 
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friends lately remarked, has been a successful one; that is, 
that pursuing a settled, orderly plan, he has gained what he 
aimed at, and made the most of his time and powers that the 
circumstances of his education and position admitted. To this 
source, also, we may refer his fondness for common-place 
books, as handmaids in the classification and reduction of 
knowledge, the advantages of which he often set forth to his 
classes. His regularity and punctuality belong to the same 
category. Another striking trait both of his mind and char- 
acter, was a certain settledness exhibited both in tenacity of 
opinion and fixity of purpose. In fact, the resistance which 
his enfeebled body at the last offered to the assaults of death 
seems to show that his powers of life, too, partook of the same 
character. I do not mean, when I impute to him qualities like 
these, to say that he could not change his opinion on proof 
offered, or turn from his purpose whatever opposed, but I mean 
to call him the tenacem propositi virum, who, as the poet 
whom he often quoted says, could not easily be shaken off from 
his solid mind. This trait appeared in persistency of resolu- 
tion, perseverance, firm adherence to an opinion once formed 
fidelity in friendship, steadiness in habits of life, attachment 
to rules once adopted. This gave him power amid the fluctua- 
tions and uncertainties of other men. This with method ena- 
bled him to pursue an even, settled path, a life of rule, not 
marked by fitful occasional exertions succeeded by listlesgness, 
but filled with steady endeavor and accomplishment. 

Another, and the last which I shall mention of his distinctive 
traits, was a@ love of beauty. This, which is quite akin to 
regularity and proportion, appeared in him under various 
forms. He loved the beauties of natwre, and looked at them, 
as for instance at the clouds, with the eye no less of fancy than 
of philosophy. He loved flowers and shrubs. Gardening and 
the laying out of grounds gave him great pleasure, and when 
he removed to the present residence of his family in York 
Square, the business of laying out the square and keeping 
it in order devolved upon him. He was the chairman of 
the committee into whose hand the important work of réar- 
ranging and beautifying the city cemetery was committed, and 
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who, under the active zeal of the lamented Aaron N. Skin- 
ner, finished their work in so successful a manner. He loved 
also the works of the pencil and of the chisel ; a good picture 
was to him a source of high delight. He loved poetry, espe- 
cially that of the standard English classics of his youth, many 
of whose choice passages lived in his memory and were 
quoted by him with pleasure. He relished the beauties of 
prose composition, and was himself a successful writer,—if 
occasionally verging towards the ornate and rhetorical, yet 
easy, graceful, clear, and orderly. 

Proceeding now to the man in his various important rela- 
tions, we are able to look on Prof. Olmsted here with almost 
unqualified respect and admiration. His temper was natu- 
rally an excellent one, and if he ever had unlovely feelings, as 
he must have had, he subdued them. In an intercourse of 
twenty-eight years with him as a college officer, amid the 
wearing and often worrying business of the Faculty, I do not 
remember that I ever saw him irritated or uncourteous, or 
unmindful of what was due to others. He often spoke, during 
the time that I knew him, of the great harmony and exemp- 
tion from jealousies which prevailed in this board of which he 
was a member. If any credit is due to the body in this 
respect, I am sure that a full share of it is due to him. He 
was devoid of the petty selfishnesses which mar many charac- 
ters otherwise deserving of respect. Here his public spirit 
deserves notice. He was willing to spend his time and 
strength for his fellow citizens and fellow men, in the hope of 
doing good. Thus, at one time, he gave many hours and 
valuable services to the cause of temperance. He was much 
in request for the meetings of teachers, as we have already had 
occasion to say, and was thus an important helper in the cause 
of common school education. About the year 1828, when the 
Franklin Institute was devised by Mr. James Brewster in or- 
der to bring science within the range of persons of ordinary 
education, he was one of the principal advisers and forwarders 
of this gentleman’s projects.. He was, again, a manly, in- 
dependent man, not afraid to entertain and avow an opinion, 
to act for himself, or to rely on his own exertions. On his 
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removal from North Carolina to New Haven, he found his 
salary wholly inadequate to maintain in comfort his large and 
expensive family. Difficulties which would have broken down 
some men, roused his energies; he wrote text-books, he 
delivered lectures, he invented a stove with a new apparatus 
for radiating heat ;—in such ways he at length removed from 
himself the burden which the poverty of the College had 
imposed on him. He was also an honest man and faithful— 
honest to his convictions, without art or flattery, and faithful in 
friendships. Although devoid of professions, and not very 
demonstrative, he had an affectionate heart. It is a pleasure 
to me to remember that in the last visit 1 made him, six days 
before his death, he wished me, meaning it no doubt as his 
farewell message, to assure his colleagues that he loved them. 
Such a word from the chamber of death is to be laid up in the 
heart as a treasure. 

His family affections were delightful, and, united with his 
sense of duty, made him an exemplary son, husband, father, 
and kinsman. His children revered him without fearing him ; 
they were trained by him to exercise their powers of thinking, 
and he was thus within the house their chief teacher. Their 
characters rewarded his efforts ; but, alas! much more than the 
usual amount of affliction came upon him from a chastening 
God. Between the years 1844 and 1852, four sons, graduates 
of Yale College, blameless and exemplary in a Christian life, 
giving promise of usefulness, were snatched away by con- 
sumption, two of them in 1846, in which same year also his 
saintly mother, at the age of nearly ninety, fell asleep in Christ. 
His eldest son, Francis Allyn, found it necessary, soon after 
graduation in 1839, to go upon a voyage in quest of health. 
He visited the Southern seas, and on his return published a 
small volume on what he had seen, especially on the Sand- 
wich islands. But his voyage was of no permanent use. He 
died not long after receiving the degree of doctor of medicine, 
in 1844. The second son, John Howard, was kept from College 
for some years by ill health, so that he received his degree 
after his younger brothers in 1845. He died but a few months 
after taking his degree, in January, 1846, at Jacksonville, in 
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Florida, whither his commencing illness had carried him, and 
was laid by the side of Francis. Two of the brothers, Denison 
and Alexander Fisher, were members of the same class of 
1844, and both appear as orators on the list of appointments 
for Commencement. Denison, second to none in the hopes 
with which he inspired his friends, and having passed through 
college without strain upon his constitution, seemed to have a 
career of eminence befvre him as a natural philosopher, when 
he, too, in 1846, was placed by the side of his brothers. The 
feeblest of them all, Fisher, with great care, prolonged his life 
until 1853. He had repaired to a southern climate and taught 
chemistry in the University of Alabama. Returning to New 
Haven he engaged in chemical studies in the analytical 
laboratory, and published an introduction to his science; but 
the malady only delayed its visit, and his monument records 
that death again desolated this family in 1853. But Prof. Olm- 
sted, some time before these successive strokes fell on him, had 
known what the cup of sorrow was. In 1829 his wife died, 
and the husband, with five little children between the ages of 
five and ten, followed her body to the tomb. Several years 
afterwards he contracted a second marriage. Three children 
survived him. His only brother, also, is still living, a respect- 
ed citizen of New Haven. 

The bereavements of which we have spoken brightened, it is 
believed, that crown of religious principle, which he began to 
wear in his youth. We have already said that there was a 
time during his residence at New London as a preceptor, when 
his mind, well instructed before in the Gospel, became more 
open to the influences of religions truth, and when he conse- 
crated himself in love and obedience to the service of God. 
The purpose he then formed of preaching the Gospel was 
abandoned, but it was because Divine Providence pointed out 
to him unexpectedly another path of useful service, and not 
because his heart had veered, or his desire of doing good had 
cooled. He was ever, so far as I am able to judge, a consist- 
ent, exemplary Christian, one who did his duties as in sight 
of God and under the power of the motives which the Christ- 
ian system furnishes, one who was habitually and not now and 
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then a Christian, one who made religion a companion of his 
joys and sorrows, mingled it with all his pursuits, who was not 
simply a philosopher and a Christian, but a Christian philoso- 
pher, one who was fitted by it for the discharge of his earthly 
relations, was bettered by it, was sustained by it in sorrows, met 
pain and death with composure and resignation through the 
strength which it imparted. He was one who felt a warm 
interest in the progress of true religion, both at home and else- 
where, who rejoiced especially whenever in college, by the 
grace of God, any of the students seemed to become thought- 
ful, penitent, and devout ; one who took occasion to bear testi- 
mony for God before his pupils in the lecture room and else- 
where, and whose voice was heard in counsel and prayer at 
the meetings of the church. He was one whose self-control 
sprang, as we believe, from religious principle, and who, 
living habitually in the fear of God, sought to correct the evil 
in himself, and opposed temptation by a reference to the 
Divine will. He was one, finally, who bronght religion into 
the family, trained up his children by the Bible, wished their 
spiritual prosperity more than any other good which could per- 
tain to them. On this subject, in the year 1834, at a time 
when he was obliged to throw up his duties after a severe 
attack of sciatica, and go to the Virginia springs, he made the 
following entry in a private journal which I am allowed to 
extract: “I pray God to take these lambs in his arms and 
save them from the wolves that may prowl around them, 
should they be deprived of their father’s restraining counsel 
and authority. As they successively leave the paternal roof, 
where such constant watchfulness has been exerted to preserve 
them from bad principles and vicious practices, and to train 
them up in the paths of virtue, I feel that nothing but a 
change of heart can furnish any certain security against the 
dangers that environ them. My constant prayer to God is, and 
will be while I live, that they may be the subjects of renewing 
and sanctifying grace, and should I return to them no more, 
my last counsel would be, little children, love one another; be 
dutiful and respectful to your mother ; and seek first the king- 
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dom of God and his righteousness, and all things shall be 
added unto you.” 

Another extract, written at some time after the death of the 
last of his four sons, will show his family affections mingled 
with a tender strain of pious feeling. 

“Of the happy: group alive in 1838, how many has the 
grave swallowed up, or rather, as I humbly hope, how many 
have reached heaven! There may we all be gathered in, and 
O, what will be our emotion when we look around on each 
other, and feel that our union is for ever.” 

A passage of as early a date as 1826, shows his self-control 
and watchfulness. 

“Tf an examination of myse!f encourages me to believe that 
I have gained something in the art of self-control, yet candor 
obliges me to admit that these attainments are small, and that 
I must strive, and watch and pray against besetting sins and 
temptations.” Then, after speaking of the necessity of restrain- 
ing himself in the matter of food, especially of avoiding that 
sin so common to studious men, of eating what would disagree 
with him, he goes on to say: 

“If I would acquit myself well in my public labors I must 
acquire and maintain complete self-possession, neglecting the 
fear and the praise of man, and striving mainly to approve 
myself to my own conscience and to God.” 

Such are a few of the indications of a religious principle 
governing his life and moulding his character. He showed, it 
is believed, the same principle in bearing the pains and illness 
with which he was not seldom visited. His constitution was 
by no means a strong one; a chronic debility of the stomach 
was his principal complaint. In 1834, occurred the very pain- 
ful and prolonged attack of sciatica, to which we have already 
adverted, He was generally able, by the aid of a resolute will, 
to be punctual and steady in his duties, notwithstanding his 
infirmities ; often have I seen him discharging them when his 
countenance showed that he was far from well. His last ill- 
ness began before the winter term was half ended ; he com- 
pleted with difficulty his lectures to the Seniors on the first of 
March; and felt still more unwell afterward. I recollect 
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hearing him say on the last day of the term that he had been 
suffering much, and thouglit that he had the gout in the stom- 
ach. During the vacation the illness grew upon him, the par- 
oxysms of pain became intense and almost insupportable ; for 
a long time he was able te take almost no nourishment, ard 
even water was rejected. On the last day of April, nearly a 
fortnight before his death, the following entry was made 
in his journal, and was the last thing, I believe, that he ever 
wrote. 

“ Being now exercised with great pain, appearing in occasional 
paroxysms, which threaten the immediate extinction of life, I 
desire to record my gratitude to God for all....... {his] mercies 
to myself and my family. In view of the uncertain issue of 
this sickness, I desire humbly to cast myself upon God, 
humbly to implore his forgiveness of my sins through Jesus 
Christ, and to express a cheerful hope that should I be called 
away, it will be to my heavenly Father’s house, where are 
many mansions, and where, as I humbly trust, the deceased 
members of my family are already gathered: in a certain 
sense and under the great Captain, having prepared the way.” 

The hand that wrote these words, and with some difficulty, 
as the writing shows, was soon unable to write more. The 
body, amid sharp pains, and nearly without aliment, clung to 
the earth, while the soul, having overcome the dread of death, 
and being sustained by Christian hope, was longing for release 
from its prison. Rest came at length, early on Friday morn- 
ing, May 13th. The funeral services were held at the house 
the day after. As a touching close, the Senior Class, each 
member of it in turn, threw the earth into the grave. 

I cannot close this tribute to my deceased friend and col- 
league, without a word to the students who hear me, and espe- 
cially to those who have been under his instructions. My 
friends, a life like Professor Olmsted’s is full of encourage- 
ment to those who are entering life, for it shows that a man 
with a steady will and sound principles makes himself what 
he is, that it is not patronage, nor favoring circumstances, 
which determine his position and usefulness, but the character 
which he has acquired, and the abilities which he has im- 
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proved by his own painstaking. It is true Divine Providence 
by illness, or in some other way, can baffle us and defeat our 
plans ; but with this limitation, you may determine to be a 
useful man, as you may to be a good man and an honorable. 
Nay, you may determine to be a successful man, if you rightly 
measure your powers, use your resources to advantage, stand 
up against difficulties resolutely, and put trust in God. His 
success in life was due to his character, under God’s smile. 
Follow him, and true success will attend on you also. 
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Articte IIl.—THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


The Limits of Religious Thought ewamined in Eight Lee- 
tures delivered before the University of Oxford, in the year 
1858, on the Bampton Foundation. By Henry Lonevevitte 
Manset, B. D., &c., &c. First American, from the Third 
London, Edition. With the Notes translated. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1859. pp. 864. 


Mr. Mansez is an admiring disciple of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, and one of the editors of his posthumous works. He is 
not, however, a man who takes his views on trust. He thinks 
for himself, and his book discovers a vigor of thought and an 
extent of erudition which have our sincere respect. He dif- 
fers from his master on some important points, as, for example, 
on the subject of causality, where he applauds Hamiiton’s 
refutation of previous theories, but is not satisfied with Sir Wil- 
liam’s own hypcethesis which resolves the intellectual phenom- 
enon of causality into the mind’s inability to think a new ex- 
istence, or an absolute commencement. But, notwithstanding 
his occasional divergence from the great Scottish philosopher, 
there is little in “The Limits of Religious Thought ” which a 
thorough student of the Notes on Reid, and the Essay on the 
Philosophy of the Conditioned, might not anticipate. In fact, 
the book is an application of Hamilton’s doctrines in mental 
science to the neighboring province of theology. Its a sup- 
plement and expansion of the brief but pregnant utterances 
which are scattered through his recently published Lectures 
and former writings, on the nature of our religious knowledge. 

The fundamental principle of this system is, that our 
knowledge is confined to the limited, or the conditioned, or 
the finite. The unconditioned is not and cannot be an object 
of conception or positive thought. The unconditioned is a gen- 
eric term and comprises the Infinite and the Absolute. The 
Absolute denotes that which is free from all necessary rela- 
tion to any other being,—which is free from every relation as 
a condition of existence. The Infinite denotes that which 
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is free from all possible limitation; than which a greater 
is inconceivable, and which, therefore, can become possess- 
ed of no attribute which it had not from eternity. Now 
it is claimed that the Infinite and Absolute are inconceiva- 
ble, incapable of being compassed in thought, the knowl- 
edge of them being contrary to the conditions under which 
alone intelligence is possible. They involve simply the ne- 
gation of conceivability. Thus the mind can conceive space ; 
but it cannot conceive space as absolutely bounded ; that is, 
as a whole, beyond which there is no further space. This, it is 
said, is verified by the appeal to consciousness and by other 
evidence. On the other hand, the mind cannot conceive space 
as infinite, as without limits. “ You may launch out in 
thought beyond the solar walk, you may transcend in fancy 
even the universe of matter, and rise from sphere to sphere in 
the region of empty space, until imagination sinks exhausted ; 
—with all this what have you done? You have never gone 
beyond the finite, you have attained at best only to the indefi- 
nite, and the indefinite, however expanded, is still always the 
finite.”* So we cannot conceive of space as absolutely divided, 
that is, of an indivisible part; nor can we conceive of space 
as infinitely divisible. Both the maximum and minimum of 
space are incomprehensible. Yet, in each of these cases, we 
are presented with contradictory propositions, one of which 
must therefore be true. Space is either infinitely extended 
or absolutely bounded ; and space is either‘{nfinitely divisible, 
or there is an absolute minimum. By a similar process we 
should reach the same results in respect to Time and Degree, 
“the three species of quantity which constitute the relations of 
existence.” What is the conclusion then? That conception or 
positive thought is between two poles; there being on either 
side aninconceivable. The repugnance of the two inconceiv- 
ables to one another necessitates (by the logical law of exclu- 
ded middle) the conviction that one or the other is real. The 
inference is inevitable that the limits of our thought are not the 
limits of existence. The mind is shown tc be weak, but is not 
convicted of deceit. Here it is that Hamilton differs from 
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Kant, with whom he is prone to agree.’ Kant endeavored to 
show that pure reason, in its legitimate exercise, ends in a se- 
ries of insoluble contradictions. Skepticism follows as an un- 
avoidable consequence of his doctrine that the human intelli- 
gence is repugnant with itself. “If I have done anything,” 
says Hamilton, “ meritorious in Philosophy, it is the attempt 
to explain the phenomena of these cor.tradictions ; in showing 
that they arise only when intelligence transcends the limits to 
which its legitimate exercise is restricted; and that within 
these bounds, (the conditioned,) natural thought is neither fal- 
lible nor mendacious,— 
“ Neque decipitur, nec decipit unquam,” 

If this view be correct, Kant’s antinomies, with their consequent 
skepticism, are solved; and the human mind, however weak, is 
shown not to be the work of a treacherous creator.* “ Kant has 
clearly shown that the idea of the unconditioned can have no ob- 
jective reality,—that it conveys no kuowledge,—and that it in- 
volves the most insoluble contradictions. But he ought to have 
shown that the unconditioned had no objective application, 
because it had, in fact, no subjective affirmation,—that it 
afforded no real knowledge, because it contained nothing even 
conceivable, and that it is self-contradictory, because it is not 
a notion, either simple or positive, but only a fasciculus of 
negatives—negatives of the conditioned in its opposite ex- 
tremes, and bound together merely by the aid of language 
and their common character of incomprehensibility.”+ Says 
Hamilton again, describing his own doctrine: “The mind 
is not represented as conceiving two propositions subversive 
of each other, as equally possible ; but only, as unable to un- 
derstand as possible either of two extremes; one of which, 
however, on the ground of their mutual repugnance, it is com- 
pelled to recognize as true.” t 

In what way, we now proceed to ask, are the possibilities of 
thought violated in the claim of a power to conceive of the 
unconditioned—the infinite or the absolute? First, conscious- 





* Lectures on Metaphysics: Appendix, p. 647. * 
+ Philosophy of the Conditioned, (in Wight’s Edition of Hamilton’s Philoso- 


phy,) p. 459. 
¢ The same, p. 457 
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ness implies distinction between one object and another. We 
conceive of something or are conscious of something, only as 
that something is distinguished from that which itis not. One 
thing is known by being distinguished from another, by having 
some form of existence which the other has not. But this is 
limitation, so that an object in order to be known must be finite. 
Again, consciousness is impossible apart from the relation of 
subject and object. There must be a subject, or person con- 
scious, and an object or thing of which he is conscious. De- 
stroy this relation and thought is no more. Hence the con- 
ception of the Absolute, like the conception of the Infinite, is 
self-contradictory. We cannot enter into a further explica- 
tion of the grounds on which a knowledge of anything above 
the finite or conditioned is pronounced to be impossible. We 
can only direct our readers to Mr. Mansel’s book, especially 
to Lecture III., and to Sir William Hamilton’s masterly review 
of Cousin, to which we have already referred. In the course 
of this review, he says: “Thought cannot transcend con- 
sciousness; consciousness is only possible under the antithesis 
of a subject and object of thought, known only in correlation 
and mutually limiting each other; while independently of this, 
all that we know either of subject or object, either of mind or 
matter, is only a knowledge in each of the particular, of the 
plural, of the different, of the modified, of the phenomenal. 
We admit that the consequence of this doctrine is,—that philoso- 
phy, if viewed as more than the science of the conditioned, is im- 
possible.”* The doctrine is that the two universal conditions 
of knowledge and conception are that of difference between 
objects, one thing having what another has not, and that of 
relation between object and subject, each limiting and pre-sup- 
posing the other. For the mind to rise above the finite is to 
annihilate thought. 

The doctrine of the inconceivability of the infinite, we may 
stop to observe, has met with opposition even from writers 
of the Scottish school. We have before us a little work on 
the philosophy of the infinite, by Mr. Henry Calderwood, a 
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pupil of Hamilton, in which it is maintained that the infinite,— 
infinite space, for example,—is a positive notion. He admits 
that the mind cannot embrace the infinite, but asserts the pos- 
sibility of a positive, though indefinite, partial, imperfect no- 
tion of it. Just as the mole can recognize the mountain which 
is too large for its eye; just as man can recognize the world, 
though he cannot see its entire extension, so can the mind re- 
cognize the infinite. Hamilton’s doctrine has found a more 
acute opponent in Dr. McCosh. He maintains that to what- 
ever point we go out in space, however far, we have the belief 
that there is something beyond, and that our conviction in re- 
gard to the infinite is not a mere impotence to conceive that 
existence, time, or space should cease, “ but a positive affirma- 
tion that they do not cease.” The Lectures of Hamilton, which 
have been lately published, contain in the Appendix an ex- 
press reply to Mr. Calderwood, in the form of a letter to him. 
It is affirmed in this letter that the very terms “ partial,” “ in- 
definite,” “ imperfect,” which Mr. Calderwood attaches to the 
conception of the infinite, confess and imply that the mind can 
compass, in thought, only a part of the object, and is impotent 
to conceive the whole. To Dr. McCosh’s statement, it is re- 
plied that the “something farther on,” of which he speaks, is 
not an object of conception, but merely the boundary of con- 
ception. We merely refrain from thinking of space as hav- 
ing a boundary. It is thus presented to us as indefinite, but 
not infinite ; and these ideas are totally different. 

The doctrine of the conditioned is also not opposed, but sup- 
plemented, by philosophers like Dr. Hickok, who believe in 
the existence of a higher faculty of Reason, which, by an im- 
mediate intuition of the absolute, accomplishes what the Un- 
derstanding vainly strives to do. Such a perception, it is 
maintained by Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, is sub- 
versive of thought itself, and is refuted by the arguments 
which prove the limits of the Understanding. 

We have thus described, as briefly as the difficulty of the 
subject would permit, the philosophical system on which Mr. 
Mansel’s book is built up. We have now to trace out the ap- 
plication of his metaphysical views to theology. God is the 
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infinite and absolute Being. If He were conditioned by an- 
other existence, if another existence were necessary to His ex- 
istence, He would be dependent, He would not be God. If, 
for example, it is a necessary condition of His existence that 
there should be a worid, He is under a limitation, He has the 
essential characteristic of a finite being, He is not God. If it 
be true that there is an element of perfection of which He is 
destitute, that he requires another existence for the realiza- 
tion of His attributes, supposed to be latent, that He possesses 
any mode of existence which He has not possessed from all 
eternity,—then He is finite, He isnot God. The primary fact 
concerning God is, that He is the unconditioned, the perfect 
Being. 

But such a Being is inconceivable. . The moment that we 
suppose ourselves to have conceived of Him, we land in con- 
tradictions. Let us give one or two specimens of Mr. Man- 
sel’s mode of reasoning : 


“ Supposing the Absolute to become a cause, it will follow that it operates by 
means of free will and consciousness, For a necessary cause cannot be conceived 
as absolute and infinite. If necessitated by something beyond itself, it is thereby 
limited by a superior power; and if necessitated by itself, it has in its own 
nature a necessary relation to its effect. The act of causation must, therefore, be 
voluntary ; and volition is only possible in a conscious being. But consciousness, 
again, is only conceivable as a relation. There must be a conscious subject, and 
an object of which he is conscious. The subject is a subject to the object; the 
object is an object to the subject; and neither can exist by itself as the absolute. 
This difficulty, again, may be for the moment evaded, by distinguishing between 
the absolute as related to another, and the absolute as related to itself. The Abso- 
lute, it may be said, may possibly be conscious, provided it is only conscious of 
itself. But this alternative is, in ultimate analysis, no less self-destructive than 
the other. For the object of consciousness, whether a mode of the subject’s 
existence or not, is either created in and by the act of consciousness, or has an 
existence independent of it. Inthe former case, the object depends upon the 
subject, and the subject alone is the true absolute. In the latter case, the subject 
depends upon the object, and the object alone is the true absolute. Or, if we 
attempt a third hypothesis, and maintain that each exists independently of the 
other, we have ne absolute at all, but only a pair of relatives: for coéxistence, 
whether in consciousness or not, is itself a relation.” pp. 77, 78. 


Again : 


“Let us however suppose * *.* * the existence of the Absolute securely 
established on the testimony of reason. Still we have not succeeded in recon- 
ciling this idea with that of a Cause: we have done nothing towards explaining 
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how the absolute can give rise to the relative, the infinite to the finite. If the 
condition of causal activity is a higher state than that of quiescence, the absolute, 
whether acting voluntarily or involuntarily, has passed from a condition of com- 
parative imperfection to one of comparative perfection; and therefore was not 
originally perfect. If the state of activity is an inferior state to that of quies- 
cence, the Absolute, in becoming a cause, has lost its original perfection. There 
remains only the supposition that the two states are equal, and the act of creation 
one of complete indifference. But this supposition annihilates the unity of the 
absolute, or it annihilates itself. If the act of creation is real, and yet indifferent, 
we must admit the possibility of two conceptions of the absolute, the one as pro- 
ductive, the other as non-productive.” pp. 80, 81. 


The claim to a knowledge of the Divine Nature is shown, 
by a variety of analogous processes, to issue in utter confusion 
and self-contradiction. We do not here discuss the validity of 
these processes, but simply record our author’s conclusion. 
The corollary which he deduces is not skepticism. That is not 
the legitimate inference and is, besides, not less absurd and 
self-countradictory than the positive theories which it would 
supplant. 


“ What we have hitherto been examining, be it remembered, is not the nature 
of the Absolute in itself, but only our own conception of that nature, The dis- 
tortions of the image reflected may arise only from the inequalities of the mirror 
reflecting it. And this consideration leads us naturally back to the second of the 
two methods of religious philosophy which were mentioned at the beginning of 
the present Lecture. If the attempt to grasp the absolute nature of the Divine 
Object of religious thought thus fails us on every side, we have no resource but to 
recommence our inquiry by the opposite process, that of investigating the nature 
of the human Subject. Such an investigation will not, indeed, solve the contra- 
dictions which our previous attempt has elicited; but it may serve to show us why 
they are insoluble. If it cannot satisfy to the full the demands of reason, it may 
at least enable us to lay a reasonable foundation for the rightful claims of belief. 
If, from an examination of the laws and limits of human consciousness, we can 
show that thought is not, and cannot be, the measure of existence; if it can be 
shown that the contradictions which arise in the attempt to conceive the infinite, 
have their origin, not in the nature of that which we would conceive, but in the 
constitution of the mind conceiving; that they are such as must necessarily 
accompany every form of religion, and every renunciation of religion; we may 
thus prepare the way for a recognition of the separate provinces of Reason and 
Faith.” pp. 85, 66. 


Seeing that a knowledge of the nature of the Absolute is 
thus beyond our reach, since the term nature, whatever view 
we take of it, is a term of limitation, we are led to examine 
the philosophy of religion from the subjective or psychological 
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side. Lecture III. is devoted to a special inquiry into the gen- 
eral conditions of consciousness. We quote a single para- 
graph near the end of the lecture. 


“The results, to which an examination of the facts of consciousness has con- 
ducted us, may be briefly summed up as follows. Our whole consciousness mani- 
fests itself as subject to certain limits, which we are unable, in any act of thought, 
to transgress. That which falls within these limits, as an object of thought is 
known to us as relative and finite. The existence of a limit to our powers of 
thought is manifested by the consciousness of contradiction, which implies at the 
same time an attempt to think and an inability to accomplish that attempt. But 
a limit is necessarily conceived as a relation between something within and some- 
thing without itself; and thus the consciousness of a limit of thought iniplies, 
though it does not directly present to us, the existence of something of which we 
do not and cannot think. When we lift up our eyes to that blue vault of heaven 
which is itself but the limit of our own power of sight, we are compelled to sup- 
pose, though we cannot perceive, the existence of space beyond, as well as within 
it; we regard the boundary of vision as parting the visible from the invisible. 
And when, in mental contemplation, we are conscious of relation and differences, 
as the limits of our power of thought, we regard them, in like manner, as the 
boundary between the conceivable and the inconceivable ; though we are unable 
to penetrate, in thought, beyond the nether sphere, to the unrelated and unlimited 
which it hides from us. The Absolute and the Infinite are thus, like the Jncon- 
ceivable and the Jmperceptible, names indicating, not an object of thought or of 
consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions under which con- 
sciousness is possible. The attempt to construct in thought an object answering 
to such names, necessarily results in contradiction ;—a contradiction, however, 
which we have ourselves produced by the attempt to think ;—which exists in the 
act of thought, but not beyond it ;—which destroys the conception as such, but 
indicates nothing concerning the existence or non-existence of that which we try 
to conceive. It proves our own impotence, and it proves nothing more. Or 
rather, it indirectly leads us to believe in the existence of that Infinite which we 
cannot conceive; for the denial of its existence involves a contradiction, no less 
than tht assertion of its conceivability. We thus learn that the provinces 
of Reason and.Faith are not coéxtensive ;—that it is a duty, enjoined by Reason 
itself, to believe in that which we are unable to comprehend.” pp. 109, 110. 


In view of this impotency of human reason, the question 
arises how are our religious convictions derived ; on what do 
they rest? The two original sources of our religious conscious- 
ness, according to Mr. Mansel, are the feeling of dependence 
and the conviction of moral obligation. To these two facts of 
consciousness the two great outward acts by which religion in 
various forms has been manifested, may be traced ; prayer, by 
which man seeks to obtain God’s blessing upon the future, 
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and expiation, by which he strives to atone for transgressions 
in the past. The feeling of dependence inspires the convic- 
tion that our existence and welfare are in the hands of a supe- 
rior being, who can show favor or enmity, as He may will. 
The feeling of obligation inspires the conviction that this supe- 
rior Being is a holy law-giver, brings upon us the sense of 
guilt and the impulse to make expiation. The belief in God 
which is awakened in this way in the human soul, is con- 
firmed by the perception of final causes in the material 
world, and by the other arguments which are usually em- 
ployed.to prove His existence. Yet it is impossible for us 
through these feelings to become conscious of, to conceive of, 
the Infinite or Absolute, as such. The moment that we make 
the endeavor, we are balked by the contradictions that inevita- 
bly ensue. This the author first illustrates in regard to the 
feeling of dependence. He then proves the same in respect to 
the feeling of moral obligation; and his remarks from this 
point are so lucid and so important, also, that we prefer to use 
his own language. 


“Nor yet is it possible to find in the consciousness of moral obligation any 
immediate apprehension of the Absolute and Infinite. For the free agency of 
man, which in the feeling of dependence is always present as a subordinate ele- 
ment, becomes here the center and turning-point of the whole. The conscious- 
ness of the Infinite is necessarily excluded ; first, by the mere existence of a rela- 
tion between two distinct agents; and, secondly, by the conditions under which 
each must necessarily be conceived in its relation to the other. The moral con- 
sciousness of man, as subject to law, is, by that subjection, both limited and 
related; and hence it cannot in itself be regarded as a representation of the 
Infinite. Nor yet can such a representation be furnished by the other term of the 
relation,—that of the Moral Lawgiver, by whom human obligation is enacted. 
For, in the first place, such a Lawgiver must be conceived as a Persen; and the 
only human conception of Personality is that of limitation. In the second 
place, the moral consciousness of such a Lawgiver can only be conceived under 
the form of a variety of attributes; and different attributes are, by that very 
diversity, conceived as finite. Nay, the very conception of a moral nature is in 
itself the conception of a limit ; for morality is the compliance with alaw; and a 
law, whether imposed from within or from without, can only be conceived to ope- 
rate by limiting the range of possible actions. 

“Yet along with all this, though our positive religious consciousness is of the 
finite only, there yet runs through the whole of that consciousness the accompa- 
nying conviction that the Infinite does exist, and must exist ;—though of the 
manner of that existence we can form no conception; and that it exists along 
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with the Finite ;—though we know not how such a coéxistence is possible. We 
cannot be conscious of the Infinite; but we can be and are conscious of the 
limits of our own powers of thought; and therefore we know that the possibility 
or impossibility of conception is no test of the possibility or impossibility of exist- 
ence. We know that, unless we admit the existence of the Infinite, the existence 
of the Finite is inexplicable and self-contradictory ; and yet we know that the con- 
ception of the Infinite itself appears to involve contradictions no less inexplicable. 
In this impotence of Reason, we are compelled to take refuge in Faith, and to 
believe that an Infinite Being exists, though we know not how; and that He is the 
same with that Being who is made known in consciousness as our Sustainer and 
our Lawgiver. For to deny that an Infinite Being exists, because we cannot com- 
prehend the manner of His existencé, is, of two equally inconceivable alterna- 
tives, to accept the one which renders that very inconceivability itself inexplica- 
ble. If the Finite is the universe of existence, there is no reason why that 
universe itself should not be as conceivable as the several parts of which it is com- 
posed. Whence comes it then that our whole consciousness is compassed about 
with restrictions, which we are ever striving to pass, and ever failing in the 
effort? Whence comes it that the Finite cannot measure the Finite? The very 
consciousness of our own limitations of thought bears witness to the existence of 
the Unlimited, who is beyond thought. The shadow of the Infinite still broods 
over the consciousness of the finite; and we wake up at last from the dream of 
absolute wisdom, to confess, ‘Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it 
not.” pp. 126, 127, 128. 


In short, the knowledge which we possess of God, whether 
it be derived from the light of nature or communicated 
in the Bible, is relative to our finite capacity. It is, 
therefore, imperfect, consisting of symbols, by which the 
Supreme Being teaches us, not what He is—such a revela- 
tion would be impossible—but how he wills that we should 
corceive of Him. But let Mr. Mansel speak for himself. 


“The result of the preceding considerations may be summed up as follows. 
There are two modes in which we may endeavor to contemplate the Deity: the 
one negative, based on a vain attempt to transcend the conditions of human 
thought, and to expand the religious consciousness to the infinity of its Divine 
Object; the other positive, which keeps within its proper limits, and views the 
object in a manner accommodated to the finite capacities of the human thinker. 
The first aspires to behold God in His absolute nature: the second is content to 
view Him in those relations in which he has been pleased to manifest Himself to 
his creatures. The first aims at 2 speculative knowledge of God as He is; but 
bound by the conditions of finite thought, even in the attempt to transgress 
them, obtains nothing more than a tissue of ambitious self-contradictions, which 
indicate only what He is not. The second, abandoning the speculative knowl- 
edge of the infinite, as only possible to the Infinite Intelligence itself, is content 
with those regulative ideas of the Deity, which are sufficient to guide our prac- 
tice, but not to satisfy our intellect; which tell us, not what God is in himself, 
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but how He wills that we should think of Him. In renouncing all knowledge of 
the Absolute, it renounces at the same time all attempts to construct a priori 
scheines of God’s Providence as it ought to be: it does not seek to reconcile this 
or that phenomenon, whether in nature or in revelation, with the absolute attri- 
butes of Deity ; but confines itself to the actual course of that Providence as 
manifested in the world; and seeks no higher internal criterion of the truth of a 
religion, than may be derived from its analogy to other parts of the Divine Gov- 
ernment. Guided by this, the only true Philosophy of Religion, man is content 
to practise where he is unable to speculate. He acts, as one who must give an 
account of his conduct ; he prays, believing that his prayer will be answered. He 
does not seek to reconcile this belief with any theory of the Infinite ; for he does 
not even know how the Infinite and the Finite can exist together. But he feels 
that his several duties rest upon the same basis: he knows that, if human action 
is not incompatible with Infinite Power, neither is human worship with Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness ; though it is not as the Infinite that God reveals Himself 
in His moral government; nor is it as the Infinite that He promises to answer 
prayer.” pp. 131, 132. 


The advantages of the philosophy of religion which Mr. 
Mansel has so well expounded are obvious. It shows that 
the pretensions of Pantheism are without foundation, and that 
the objections which the Pantheist brings to the doctrine of a 
personal God return upon himself with destructive force. No 
theist can follow the merciless logic with which Hamilton in his 
review of Cousin tears to shreds the systems of the Absolute 
in their different forms, without profound satisfaction. Because 
he cannot conceive of the Absolute as personal, the Pantheist 
dogmatically affirms that the Absolute is impersonal, not see- 
ing that the doctrine to which he retreats is attended with, to say 
the least, as many contradictions. Moreover, in order to sink 
himself in these contradictions, he is obliged to identify evil 
with good, to attribute both to the Supreme Being, and to give 
the lie to man’s moral nature, which asserts his freedom and 
responsibility. On this philosophy, the Necessitarian is put to 
silence, for while a free act is admitted to be inconceivable, 
being an absolute beginning, a new existence,—necessity is 
shown to be equally inconceivable and self-contradictory. 
And our faith in freedom is carried by the practical conviction 
we have of the fact, and by the otherwise insoluble feelings of 
remorse and self-approbation. 

But is Hamilton’s doctrine of the inconceivability of the 
infinite, true? Will the corner stone on which this whole edi- 
fice is erected keep its place? Weare by no means certain that 
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the antinomies either of Kant or of Hamilton are made out to 
exist. It may be the fact that absolutely bounded space is un- 
thinkable because it is the opposite of a known and necessary 
reality, while infinite space cannot be represented to the mind 
for another reason which does not interfere with our belief in its 
objective existence. We admit the impossibility of bounded 
space, we do not admit the impossibility of infinite space. It 
is asserted that the infinite cannot be conceived as having 
attributes, because it is thus made relative. But is it not 
more than a weakness of thought that leads us to characterize 
the Infinite? Is it not an intuitive truth that the infinite can- 
not exist without attributes? that an entity, divested of attrib- 
utes, is reduced to zero? that if the infinite has no character- 
istics, it is nothing? And does not this philosophy in effect 
obliterate the infinite itself as well as our conception of it? 

Not to pursue these questions, we content ourselves at this 
time with avowing the opinion that Mr. Mansel goes too far in 
his concessions. He grants to the opponent of Christian theism 
more ground than he can lawfully claim. He is brought in conse- 
quence to the adoption of some false and dangerous sentiments 
which tend toskepticism. Wethink him wrongin the statement 
that personality cannot, without contradiction, be attributed to 
the infinite and the absolute, that to our reason the personal and 
the unconditioned are incompatible notions. If his proposition 
on this point be true, there is indeed an end to theology. 
What we have to say of his work in the way of adverse criti- 
cism may as well begin with this all-important topic. 

We deny, then, that to affirm personality of the Infinite Being 
involves contradiction. The question has been discussed in a 
very able manner by Dr. Julius Miller, in his work on the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, a work than which none more valua- 
ble (or worse translated) has been added to the theological liter- 
ature of the present age. In the course of his work, which we 
have found a veritable mine of valuable thought and ap- 
posite erudition, Miiller has occasion to handle this ques- 
tion; and he undertakes to show that the limitations which 
are admitted to exist in the case of man, are not essential to 
personality itself, and do not belong to God, who can be per- 
sonal at the same time that He is absolute. 
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Man is limited by his relation to God and by his relation to 
the race, as an individual member. God has the ground of 
His being in Himself. He is not without attributes; but in 
His self-consciousness there is an undisturbed, perfect harmony 
and an infinite fullness; and hence He is absolute.* Dr. Miil- 
ler shows that the infinite not only cannot be conceived of as 
not characterized, but cannot exist uncharacterized. He main- 
tains that indetermination would make the absolute finite, but 
that the absolute may have attributes and still be infinite. His 
reasoning, we may add, demonstrates that the trinitarian hy- 
pothesis is more rational and more convenient to theism than 
the unitarian theory. The Divine love has an object within 
the Godhead, and the imagined necessity for a world to give 
reality to the divine affections, (which would bring God into 
the sphere of the conditioned,) is removed: “ Zhou lovedst 
me,” said the Son, “ before the foundation of the world.” 

The arguments of Dr. Miller are of such a nature that no 
abridgment can do them justice, or even make them intelligi- 
ble to our readers. They conduct us into the most abstruse re- 
gions of metaphysical inquiry. But into these regions the 
Pantheist has made it necessary fur us to go, and we rejoice 
that men are found who are competent to explore them, and 
to expose the fallacies of unbelief. 

The personality of God, in the strict sense, is a truth of so 
vital moment, and one so necessary to be asserted at the pres- 
ent day, that we dislike to see any semblance of indecision in 
respect to it. Mr. Mansel indeed declares that we are bound 
to believe that God is both infinite and personal, although we 
are unable to see how these attributes can possibly coexist. 
Yet there are passages in his book which teach that even His 
personality is a symbol, is language accommodated to our 
weakness, is relative, is so far from representing Him as He is, 
that we have no right to found reasonings upon it. We ear- 
nestly protest against these passages as inconsistent with the 





* « Gott is der Unendliche, weil die Fille seines Wesens von aussen unbegrenzt 
und in sich selbst ungestérte, vollkommne Harmonie ist, in welcher ein Element 
das andre nicht negirt sondern bestatigt."—Miler Lehre von der Siinde, B. II. 
S. 168. 
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author’s declaration that we are bound to believe God to be in 
reality personal ; as unwarranted deductions from his own po- 
sition, and as casting uncertainty upon our religious faith. 
We are not orly obliged to regard Him as a personal Being, 
He #s a personal Being. And we have as much right to make 
use of this truth as we have to make use of any other fact in 
the compass of our knowledge. 

Mr. Mansel would throw a similar doubt over our concep- 
tion of God’s justice and other moral perfections. It is an old, 
familiar truth in theology that our relations to other beings do 
not adequately or fully represent the relations of God to His 
creatures and his universal kingdom, and that the expressions 
of justice are modified by peculiarity of relations. It is an- 
other old truth, that the dispensations of God are often inscru- 
table and that man may be unable to see how a given act of 
the Most High is dictated by justice, while our confidence in 
His character forbids us to doubt it. These two considerations 
have been always deemed sufficient to obviate objections 
against the dealings of Divine Providence as made known 
in Natural and Revealed Religion. But Mr. Mansel does 
not stop with them. He argues that the principle of justice 
in man is so imperfect and untrustworthy an image of the 
principle of justice in God, or of what we call the Divine Jus- 
tice, that the suggestion of difficulties or objections in regard 
to His dispensations, is wholly illogical and out of place. So 
he would defend the Christian doctrine of Atonement, and 
such events as the slaughter of the Canaanites by the Divine 
command. How do we know what justice in God is? And 
if we do not know, what right have we to think that anything 
which He does is unjust? And what right have we, our au- 
thor might have added, to think that anything which He does, 
is just? As far as Mr. Mansel goes in this direction, he is the 
involuntary advocate of skepticism. There is, according to 
this idea, an element of error as well as of ignorance, in our 
adoration of God as just. We know not what we mean when 
we predicate justice of Him ; at least, we know not that what 
we mean is true. Well may ovr author think that he is aim- 
ing a death-blow at dogmatic theology. In destroying theol- 
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ogy, he is equally successful in destroying faith ; for how can 
one believe a proposition when he knows not the meaning of 
its terms? We repudiate his doctrine as unwarranted and dis- 
astrous in its results. The principle or sentiment of justice is 
not one thing in man and another in God. We deny that the 
ascription of justice to Him, nullifies the ascription of infini- 
tude, and if we could not understand how He can be just, in 
our meaning of the word, while He is infinite, we are still 
bound, and rationally bound, to believe that He és just. The 
pure human conception of compassion and of all the other 
forms of excellence, truly represents the reality of these attri- 
butes in God. Our author professes to find support for his ob- 
jectionable views in the Bible. But the Bible teaches that 
man is in the image of his Creator. The Bible invites men to 
discern the righteousness and mercy of God which are dis- 
played in His Providence and His miraculous interpositions. 
It is fatal to Mr. Mansel’s theory on this subject, that we do 
actually see in the works of God and in His Word, a wisdom 
which sets before it ends and chooses means to attain them, a 
Justice, a Truth, a Mercy, which are fully analogous in kind to 
the same qualities in man. “ We must remain content,” says 
Mr. Mansel, “ with the belief that we have that knowledge of 
God which is best adapted to our wants and training. How 
far that knowledge represents God as He is, we know not, and 
have no need to know.” But why call that “a knowledge 
of God ” which does not “ represent Him as He is?” And why 
speak of manifestations and revelations of God, which neither 
manifest nor reveal Him ? 

It is in keeping with Mr. Mansel’s entire view that he not 
only disparages theology as a science, but Natural Theology 
in particular. In this, he is equally consistent and erroneous. 
It is the glory of English divines that they have done so much 
in the department of Natural Theology, and their labors will 
not become obsolete until the truth which is presupposed by 
Revelation and necessary to the understanding of Revelation, 
shall have passed away. As long as the Bible continues to 
say that we are the offspring of God, that He is not far from 
any one of us, that in Him we live and move and have our 
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being, and that the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, there will be room for investiga- 
tions and for settled conclusions in this noble department of 
knowiedge. 

In the same spirit, Mr. Mansel is disposed to put a com- 
paratively low estimate on the internal evidence of Revela- 
tion in contrast with the external proof. Here again we must 
be allowed a total dissent from his strain of remark. It is one 
of the most meritorious services of theology, in our day, that 
the internal argument from the structure of Christianity in its 
relation to human necessities and from the character of its 
founder has been most impressively exhibited. It is this ar- 
gument which has convinced thousands who would never have 
been persuaded by the other species of proof. It is granted 
that some have gone to an extreme, and have affected to think 
lightly of miracles and Apostolic testimony, but this is no 
reason for undervaluing one of the noblest and most useful 
achievements of modern theology. 

Mr. Mansel is himself an earnest man; but we fear that 
some of his positions are adapted to foster intellectual indo- 
lence. It is an easy way of avoiding thought, and of dis- 
posing of the problems of theology, for the student to say that 
they are beyond our powers. There are not wanting men in 
the clerical office who deliver themselves from mental exertion 
and from research by this convenient subterfuge. Richard 
Baxter found many such in his day, and complains that his 
“hard studies and darling truth” made him and some others 
“owls, or reproached persons, among those reverend brethren 
who are ignorant at easier rates.” But whatever may be the 
influence of Mr. Mansel’s philosophical creed, he has Limself 
afforded an example of the most fruitful kind of theological 
inquiry. His work has the signal mérit of grappling with 
fundamental questions. There is very much discussion among 
us upon the subjects of religion, which is on the surface. The 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment is handled in such a way as 
to make it evident that the writers have never inquired into 
the nature of punishment and the necessary, or retributive 
relation of punishment to sinand guilt. In the same manner, 
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the Atonement is considered, and a theory sought for, when 
the subject requries a definite view of the grounds of penalty, 
of the relation of the moral attributes of God to his will, and 
of their relations to each other. Some of our older writers 
may well become our models in thoroughness. Owen under- 
stood where the seeds of theology are, when he set himself to 
write a special treatise on the nature of Divine Justice. 
Cudworth and Clarke, and many others whom the theological 
scholar will at once recall, in their inquiries, began at the 
foundations, and they have made the English literature in doc- 
trinal or systematic theology to be much richer than in any 
other branch of the science. 

We have welcomed Mr. Mansel’s work as a fresh sign of in- 
tellectual activity at Oxford. The theological books which have 
been sent out from the venerable university within the last few 
years, representing, as they do, various schools of opinion, in- 
dicate a great degree of activity and life. In truth, the theo- 
logical mind of England is awake as it has not been for a long 
period. Religious scholars are mastering the continental 
philosophy and theology, and appropriating what is good, 
while they reject what is bad. We augur the best results from 
the soundness of the English mind, when that mind is placed | 
in contact with the highest German speculation and scholar- 
ship. 
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Articie III.—MR. DANIEL LORD AND THE AMERICAN 
TRACT SOCIETY. 


A yew question has arisen in the American Tract Society, 
more important than any question of mere expediency, or 
even of the performance of a specific duty ; a question which 
reaches into the very organism of the Society, and the founda- 
tions on which it rests. Has the Society, under its charter and 
constitution, the right to control its own affairs, or has it so 
divested itself of authority, that its Executive Committee, 
elected by it, are absolute and uncontrollable, and may conduct 
the business of the Society in accordance with their own views, 
uninfluenced and unassisted by the expression of the opinions 
or wishes of the Society itself ? 

This is a question of vital interest. The relations which 
this Society bears to the churches of the country, and tu the 
great interests of religion, are so multifarious and extended 
that this question rises in importance above every other, and 
must be settled in such a manner as to command the approval 
of the Christian community on which the Society depends for 
support. The officers of this Society, and of all our benevolent 
Societies, must be responsible, not merely to their own con- 
sciences and to God, not simply to the public sentiment of the 
community, in that general sense in which every man is so 
responsible, not only to the churches, from which contribu- 
tions are received, but to the Society from which they derive 
their appointment, which should have the right and the 
power to demand and enforce a strict specific responsibility. 
If the members of the Society have no rights which the Execu- 
tive Committee are bourd to respect, the plan of a voluntary 
Society for benevolent ends must be abandoned. Better the 
system of ecclesiastical boards, better the system of priestly 
control, than a so-called voluntary system, which allows no 
volition and no freedom, except to the agents and officers of the 
Society. 
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It will be remembered that at the late annual meeting of the 
American Tract Society, a resolution was offered by William 
Jay, Esq., as follows: “ Resolved, That the publishing com- 
mittee be instructed to publish, during the coming year, one or 
more tracts on the moral evils and vices which slavery is 
known to promote, and which are so much deplored by evan- 
gelical Christians.” 

Whereupon Daniel Lord, Esq., rose and opposed the adoption 
of the resolution, and advanced the idea that the Society has 
no right to instruct or advise its officers. So conclusive did he 
regard his own argument and so thoroughly exhaustive of the 
subject, that he concluded by moving to lay the resolution of 
Mr. Jay on the table, for the expressed purpose of preventing 
any debate or reply. 

We propose to examine this question by reference to the 
charter and constitution and practice of the Society, and such 
principles of law as seem applicable to the case. If in so do- 
ing we detect the fallacies, and expose the errors of Mr. Lord’s 
argument, we do so with a high regard to his character as a 
man, and to his legal reputation. For we are not of the num- 
ber of those who think that when a man of his character makes 
an argument it is necessarily conclusive, since we know that it 
is the duty of an advocate to sustain the interests and views of 
his clients as best he can, and that a professional man of high 
attainments is not always employed on the right side, and that 
such an one sometimes uses arguments which do not meet the 
approval of the courts of last resort. To the Christian com- 
munity, Mr Lord has referred the discussion, and to that tribu- 
nal of last resort the decision may safely be left. 

We proceed then to an examination of the charter and con- 
stitution of the Society, upon the construction of which two 
instruments the legal aspects of the question depend. The 
charter passed May 26, 1841, provides : 

1. James Milnor, * * * * and William A. Hallock, 
and all such persons as now are, or may hereafter become 
members of the American Tract Society, formed in the city of 
New York in the year 1825, are constituted a body corporate, 
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by the name of the American Tract Society, for the printing 
and circulating religious publications. 

2. The net income of said society, arising from their real 
and personal estate, shall not exceed the sum of ten thousand 
dollars annually. 

3. This corporation shall possess the general powers and be 
subject to the provisions contained in title third of chapter 
eighteen of the first part of the Revised Statutes, so far as the 
same are applicable and have not been repealed. 

By this charter an arti‘icial being was created, a being known 
to the law as a corporation, a being having a will and capable 
of exercising that will in reference to the particular object for 
which itwas formed. Previous to their incorporation the mem- 
bers of the society had the right, and had exercised it, to trans- 
act the same business, as associated individuals, as after this act 
was passed, but they found or expected to find advantages 
from acting in a corporate capacity, and so became subject to the 
general principles relating to such corporations, and to the 
statute on the subject referred to in the charter. 

Mr. Justice Story, in clear and precise language, thus defines 
a corporation : 


“An aggregate corporation, at common law, is a collection of individuals united 
into one collective body under a special name, and possessing certain immunities, 
privileges, and capacities, in its collective character, which do not belong to the 
natural persons composing it. Among other.things it possesses the capacity of 
perpetual succession, and of acting by the collected vote or will of its component 
members, and of suing and being sued in all things touching its corporate rights 
and duties. It is, in short, an artificial person, existing in contemplation of law, 
and endowed with certain powers and franchises, which, though they must be ex- 
ercised through the medium of its natural members, are yet considered as sub- 
sisting in the corporation itself, as distinctly as if it were a real personage.” And 
he defines eleemosynary corporations to be “ such as are constituted for the per- 
petual distribution of the free alms and bounty of the founder in such manner as 
he has directed.” 


What under this charter is the character of this corporation ? 
Mr. Lord classes it with eleemosynary corporations. Nothing, 
however, appears in the charter which can be construed as con- 
stituting an eleemosynary corporation, nothing which is incon- 
sistent with pecuniary profit or with common business purposes. 
There is no intimation that any funds are to be used but the 
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funds of the corporators, and no individuals desiring corporate 
powers for the printing and circulating religious works for pe- 
euniary profit would need any other charter than this. More- 
over one of the essentials of an eleemosynary corporation is 
that there shall be a foundation of a permanent character, so 
that in the language of Judge Story, “ perpetual distribution 
may be made of the free alms and bounty of the founder, as 
he has directed,” in whom and his heirs the right of visitation 
at common law exists. The facts in reference to the American 
Tract Society will hardly bring it within this definition. In 1847, 
the legislature of the State of New York caused certain interroga- 
tories to be propounded to the officers of the society, to which 
they responded under the solemnity of an oath, that they 
have no permanent vested funds; that the principle of the 
society has ever been not to hoard funds for future years, but 
freely to dispense the blessings of the institution to the full ex- 
tent of the means committed to its management. These an- 
swers are verified by the oaths of Theodore Frelinghuysen, Presi- 
dent, Moses Allen, Treasurer, W. A. Hallock and R.S. Cook, Sec- 
retaries, and O. R. Kingsbury, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
We hesitate then to adopt the principle enunciated by Mr. Lord 
that this Society is “‘a charitable foundation” in every sense, and 
that it is to be governed by the rules relating to such founda- 
tions. He himself advances a proposition inconsistent with 
this principle, when he says, “ as to the donors they give their | 
property to the charity ; itis an entire gift, parting with their | 
right as proprietors. After a thing is given, every man, wo- 
man and child knows that the giver can no longer control and 
direct it. If, therefore, all those who have contributed to 
make up this fund could be present, they could have no right 
to interfere with, or change the administration of this fund.” 
Now Judge Story says, “To all eleemosynary corporations a 
visitatorial power attaches as a necessary incident; for these 
corporations being composed of individuals, subject to human 
infirmities, are liable, as well as private persons, to deviate 
from the end of their institution. The law, therefore, has pro- 
vided that there shall somewhere exist a power to visit, in- 
quire into, and correct all irregularities and abuses in such cor- 
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porations, and to compel the original purposes of the charity to 
be faithfully fulfilled ; and of common right, the founder and 
his heirs are the legal visitors.” Then, if this is an eleemosy- 
nary corporation, there is power in the donors who founded it 
to control and direct “ this fund,” even after they have “ given” 
it, for such power attaches as a “necessary incident.” If this 
power does not exist in this Society, then it is not such a cor- 
poration as Mr. Lord claims. 

When a private eleemosynary corporation is established, the 
right of visitation, at common law, is in the founder and his 
heirs. When trustees are incorporated for the purposes of con- 
trolling a charity, as is done by the charters of Dartmouth 
College and Yale College, the right of visitation is in the 
trustees, so incorporated. The error of Mr. Lord is in sup- 
posing this corporation to be like the college corporations 
referred to. In those cases trustees are incorporated for the 
purpose of controlling a charity; in this case no charity is 
alluded to in the charter, no trustees are incorporated by it, 
and no change is made in the relations of the Society and its 
officers, under the charter, from what they were before. 

We would rather say that the Society is not made a trustee 
by its act of incorporation, but that by the fact of being incor- 
porated, it is as competent to reccive trusts as any other person, 
and is subject not to the laws regulating charitable foundations, 
for it has no “ foundation” in the technical sense, but to the laws 
regulating trusts, which are of every day application between 
man and than. The American Tract Society is a charitable 
Society, but it will not do to base legal rights on popular lan- 
guage. 

We are told by Mr. Lord that “the members of the Society 
are mere trustees.” No man knows better than Mr. Lord, the 
distinction between a corporation and the individual members 
of a corporation ; the distinction so clearly drawn by Judge 
Story, as quoted above ; and that even if the individual mem- 
bers of a corporation were all trustees for the same person, 
this would not constitute the corporation a trustee; and so on 
the other hand, if a corporation is a trustee, this would not 
make the individual members of the corporation trustees. 
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We pass now to the constitution of the Society. The corpo- 
rators have a right by law to make such rules for the transac- 
tion of their business as may be necessary and proper, provided 
they do not violate their charter. The constitution of the So- 
ciety embodies the rules adopted by the members for their 
government. 

The important Artictes, in reference to the question under dis- 
cussion, are the fourth, fifth, sixth, and tenth. They are as 
follows: 


Art. 4. The Society shall meet annually, on Wednesday, immediately prece- 
ding the second Thursday in May, when the proceedings of the foregoing year 
shall be reported, and a Board consisting of a President, Vice Presidents, Secre- 
taries, a Treasurer, two Auditors, and thirty-six Directors shall be chosen. 

Art. 5. The Board of Directors shall annually elect, by ballot, a Publishing, a 
Distributing, and a Finance Committee, each consisting of not less than three, nor 
more than six members; the members of which three Committees shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, to conduct the business of the Society, and shall be, ex 
officio, members of the Board. The Board shall have power to enact By-laws, 
and to appoint Honorary Vice Presidents, Directors or members. Twelve mem- 
bers of the Board, present at any meeting regularly convened, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art. 6. To promote in the highest degree the objects of this Society, the Offi- 
cers and Directors shall be elected from different denominations of Christians ; 
the Publishing Committee shall contain no two members from the same ecclesias- 
tical connection ; and no tract shall be published to which any member of that 
Committee shall object. 

Art. 10, The President .. .. may call special meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectOrs......% The Board of Directers shall have power to call special meetings 
of the Society. 


The fair, obvious construction of these Articles is that the 
Society shall at its annual meeting appoint its officers, who like 
all officers of every association or corporate bodyshall be under 
the control and direction of the appointing power. The idea 
that the appointment of an agent clothes him with absolute 
power, which cannot be controlled, and that it is necessary to 
reserve the right to control in the act of appointment, is a 
novel one in private associations or corporations. 

It is claimed by Mr. Lord that “the only power and func- 
tion of the members is, at their. annual meeting, to nominate 
and appoint the officers of the institution.” “For this pur- 
pose they are to meet; they are to consult, deliberate, and, if 
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they please, debate, as to the past conduct of the officers, who 
may be presented for reélection.” ‘They have no power re- 
served to control those whom they have elected.” 

That these propositions are erroneous is obvious’ from the 
tenth Article, which authorizes calling special meetings of the 
Society. Now, if all the powers and functions of the mem- 
bers are exhausted at the annual meeting of the Society, in the 
nomination and appointment of officers, why was a provision 
inserted for calling special meetings? Officers can be elected 
only at the annual meeting, and according to Mr. Lord, this is 
all the members cau do under their own constitution. What, 
on this construction, is to be done at a special meeting? Is it 
merely to meet and adjourn? Why did the Society, having 
adopted the fourth Article, and by so doing, as is claimed, 
knowingly divested themselves of their power to act except at 
an annual meeting, make provision for calling special meetings ? 

The fifth Article provid.s “that the Executive Committee 
shall conduct the business of the Society.” The Society then 
has business to be conducted. It may appoint agents to con- 
duct its business, Is the Society without a mind as to the 
mode of transacting its own business; and having a mind on 
this subject, has it no right to express it? 

Mr. Lord says “The object of the Society is not to declare 
the principles of its managers or members; not to discuss or 
settle controversies ; not to declare for or against slavery ; but 
to enlighten its beneficiaries by the circulation of tracts.” We 
agree with-him that “ the object of the Society is not to declare 
the principles of its managers or members,” if a distinction 
can be drawn between the principles of the individuals com- 
posing the Society and the Society itself acting through the 
medium of its natural members ; but if he means to assert that 
the Society must only print and circulate tracts which contain 
no opinions, which discuss nothing and settle nothing, he asserts 
that which is just as absurd as it would be for them to cireu- 
late tracts written in a language which those to whom they 
are to be sent, do not understand. A religious tract, in its 
very idea, is the expression of an opinion upon some religious 
subject, and to say that those who are incorporated for the 
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purpose of expressing opinions in print may not discuss the 
propriety and expediency of publishing opinions is too absurd 
for serious refutation. 

But Mr. Lord’s argument goes further. It takes the ground 
that as, by the sixth Article, a discretion is allowed to the Exec- 
utive Committee, that discretion cannot be controlled, and the 
Committee, in the discharge of their functions, are compared 
to judges, whom the people elect, but cannot direct in their 
judgment. 

The fallacy of this part of the argument is in assuming that 
every agent, who is authorized to use his discretion to any ex- 
tent, is necessarily beyond the control of his principal, and 
that every person who exercises his judgment is therefore a 
judge. This is too trifling an argument to require a reply. 
But there is a part of the charter, made such by reference, 
bearing on this point. In title third, in chapter eighteen of 
the first part of the Revised Statutes, it is provided that no 
corporation shall have powers, except such as are expressly 
granted, or necessary to carry out the enumerated powers. It 
is also provided that corporations may appoint subordinate 
agents, but no authority is given to appoint agents who shall 
be above the direction of the Society, and not subordinate to 
it. These officers, these Committees then are subordinate to 
the Society, or they are appointed in derogation of the charter, 
which is the law of the existence of the corporation. 

This argument, however, is based on the idea that the sixth 
Article gives individual members of the Committee a veto upon 
the publication of tracts, on grounds of personal opinion. The 
proof is abundant. It Aas been proved beyond controversy, 
that this Article relates to denominational differences, and we 
shall not waste time in repeating arguments which remain unan- 
swered. Some new proofs were given, however, at the late An- 
nual Meeting, that this is the practical construction put upon this 
Article by the Executive Committee themselves in other cases. 
It was publicly stated by a Life Director of the Society, on his 
own personal knowledge, that among the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, that day re-elected, there were some who 
use wine as a beverage, and some who open their parlors for 
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dancing; and on the platform, a Vice President of the Society 
publicly insulted the Society, by the offer of his tobacco box to 
the same Life Director! What do these facts teach, but that the 
Executive Committee themselves publish tracts whose princi- 
ples they do not individually approve,whose precepts they do not 
personally regard, because they believe them to be approved by 
the majority of Christian donors to the Society, and can find no 
denominational objection to them. It is only on the subject of 
Slavery and the Slave Trade that their consciences are sensitive. 

There is another’course of inquiry which may throw light 
upon this subject, to wit, the uniform practice under this con- 
stitution. The resolutions adopted by the Society in 1857 were 
pronounced by Mr. Lord to be a usurpation, “ a great usurpa- 
tion” on the rights of the officers. If there are any precedents 
on this point, their number and directness will have influence 
in deciding the question. 

We find by reference to the annual reports of the Society, 
that in 1827 the Society expressed its opinion on the impor- 
tance of circulating religious tracts among the Western settle- 
ments of our country, and also among the higher as well as 
the lower classes of society. In 1828, the importance of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, of Spanish America, of Greece, and 
of heathen lands, as fields of labor, was discussed. In 1829, 
the Society resolved that “ we feel encouragement to continue 
exertions in the Valley of the Mississippi.” In 1830, a resolu- 
tion was offered by Dr. Spring, “ that it is our duty as a Soci- 
ety to extend our operations to the heathen, who sit in dark- 
ness, as well as to supply the destitute portions of our own 
country.” In 1831, the Valley of the Mississippi was again 
recommended by the Society, as a promising field for effort, 
and the duty of the Society to extend its efforts to distant 
lands affirmed. In 1832, on motion of Mr. Eastman, it was 
resolved, “ that the Society will proceed immediately to the 
work of supplying systematically the entire destitute popula- 
tion of our country with tracts.” In 1833, able writers are call!- 
ed on, by vote of the Society, to furnish new and appropriate 
tracts to alarm the conscience. In 1834, the Society by vote 
responded to the call from the Southern States, and resolved 
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that they would endeavor with the least possible delay, besides 
the continued circulation of tracts, to place one or more of the 
Society’s bound volumes in every family, willing to receive the 
same, in the States of Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and the Territory of Florida.” The system 
of colportage has been repeatedly approved, its extension re- 
commended, and its results rejoiced in. Seamen and boatmen, 
German infidels and rationalists, as well as Papists, have been 
specially pointed at, as classes requiring the labors of the Soci- 
ety, and the peculiar opinions entertained by these persons have 
been referred to, as needing to be met by the publications of the 
Society. We have not looked through all the Annual Re- 
ports ; enough has here been shown to make it evident that the 
Society has from the first considered it its right and duty to dis- 
cuss fields of labor, and to recommend particular sections of the 
country, particular classes of citizens, and particular views to the 
attention and labors of its agents and officers. It is believed 
that not a year has passed since the formation of the Society in 
which some expression of opinion has not been made by the 
Society itself, on the best mode of conducting the business of 
the Society ; and as these plans were to be carried out by the 
Executive Committee, it is manifest that from the first there 
has been advice and instruction, or whatever you please to call 
it, given by the Society. to its officers at the Annual Meetings. 
Have the Society supposed, from year to year, that they were 
usurping any of the powers of the Executive Committee ? And 
did Mr. Lord and the members of the Executive Committee, 
when they offered or seconded these resolutions, suppose that 
they, as members of the Society, were usurping rights which 
belonged to the officers? It is too plain to be argued. The 
fair construction of the charter and the uniform practice of the 
Society agree in support of the position that the agents of the 
Society are not superior to the Society itself. 

One other objection remains. It is assumed by Mr. Lord 
that the persons to be benefited by this Society are “the 
ignorant, the unenlightened, the needy,” and that this is to be 
done only by circulating tracts, and on this assumption he 
argues that if tracts cannot be circulated, they cannot, under 
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the Constitution, be printed, and that the practicability of circu- 
lation must be first determined. And then making the further 
assumption that tracts on slavery cannot be circulated in cer- 
tain portions of the country, and tracts on polygamy in certain 
other portions, he contends that they cannot be printed by the 
Society without a breach of trust. 

Who, then, are “the ignorant, the unenlightened, and the 
needy,” for whom tracts are to be printed and circulated ? 
How ignorant, unenlightened, and needy must a person be to 
permit the Society to give him a tract without a breach of 
trust? Did the founders of the Society err when, in 1827, 
they determined to circulate tracts among the higher classes ? 
When, in 1834, they resolved to furnish every family in the 
Southern States with tracts, was it only to the ignorant and 
needy slaves that their thoughts turned, or did they include all 
southern families among the ignorant and unenlightened ? 
Tracts are intended to instruct, convince, and persuade those 
who are ignorant and unenlightened as to their duty on moral 
and religious subjects, however elevated their position and 
however well instructed in knowledge. If we may judge 
from the developments that have recently been made, the 
tracts on dancing, and the use of wine and tobacco, may 
advantageously be circulated among those who are professedly 
laboring to enlighten others on these topics. 

The next position taken is that the practicability of the 
circulation of a tract must be ascertained before it can be 
printed without a breach of trust. This is extending the veto 
power indeed! It is not enough that tracts shall be calculated 
to meet the approval of different denominations of evangel- 
ical Christians, as we claim; it is not enough that they shall, 
in fact, commend themselves to the approbation of the indi- 
vidual views of the members of the Publishing Committee, as 
has been claimed; but they must be approved by everybody! 
How will this principle operate? Mr. Lord argues that to 
print tracts on the subject of the moral evils of slavery would 
be a breach of trust, because they cannot be circulated at the 
south, assuming this as a fact because the system of slavery 
exists, to some extent, at the south. We might, with the same 
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propriety, argue that tracts on dancing, the use of wine and 
tobacco, cannot be printed withont a breach of trust, because 
they cannot be circulated among the Executive Committee, 
assuming this to be a fact because we know that these 
practices are, to some extent, indulged by the members of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. Lord argues that polygamy can- 
not be condemned by the Society in its publications, because 
he assumes that such tracts could not be circulated among the 
Mormons; and why not for a similar reason suppress tracts on 
Universal Salvation, on the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, 
&ec.? Itisashort argument. Those who do not believe the 
doctrine of the tracts will not receive them, and those who do 
believe the doctrine do not need them. Indeed, we are ready 
to ask of what use to publish tracts on any subject, or of what 
use any effort to correct the moral evils and vices of sin? The 
argument must go to this extent; it must put a stop to the 
American Tract Society, and every other Society which seeks to 
convince men of error and of wickedness; it must close the 
Bible, call home our missionaries, shut up our pulpits, and leave 
the world to its own course. Not so thought the men who 
planned the American Tract Society. Said Justin Edwards, at 
the first anniversary meeting of the Society, “ those truths 
which God has revealed, in the aspect and connection in which 
he has revealed them, it is owr duty to extend, not merely 
because we have associated for this purpose, but because God 
has commanded us to extend them to every creature.” 

This idea of deciding whether a tract can be circulated 
before it is printed is a novel one, or rather the idea that any 
judicious religious tract cannot be circulated, is preposterous. 
In our number for August, 1858, we said, “If you have any 
doubt on this point, consult the Annual Reports of the Society, 
consult any faithful tract distributor in one of our large cities, 
and you will learn of not one or two, but of a large number of 
the openly vicious who have refused repeatedly to receive 
tracts condemning their darling sins, but who at length have 
been persuaded to accept, to read, to repent and to believe.” 
We had not examined the Annual Reports of the Society for 
this purpose, we appealed to what every one knows, who 
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knows anything of the practical operation of tract distribu- 
tion, and the use of this argument betrays a lamentable igno- 
rance on the subject. 

We have in our hands the twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Society, and we will make some extracts from this as a 
sample of what may be found in all. On page ninety-one is 
mentioned the case of a wife, who became much enraged 
against a colporteur and declared that he should not enter the 
house again. Her husband expostulated with her, but she re- 
plied, “He shall not come into the house again;” but the 
Spirit of the Lord reached her heart, and when the colpotteur 
returned, they gave him a hearty welcome. On page ninety 
eight, a colporteur among the French, in one of the most for- 
bidding portions of Louisiana, states that a Catholic priest de- 
nounced him and his books, and ordered the people-not to read 
or touch them. Many cameand received books. One woman 
who would not disobey the priest by touching tle books, spread 
her apron over her hands and thus opened and read the books. 
The priest, thus baffled, stated that the books published in New 
York were of an incendiary character. This plan succeeded 
better. The colporteur left the place, and some of his friends 
thought it would not be safe for him to return, but he has been 
there twice since, and no harm was done him. One woman 
refused to receive a tract from him, and he tossed one into a 
tub near her. When he returned, the woman was glad to see 
him, and wanted more books. On page one hundred, a col- 
porteur in Tennessee says, there were seven doggeries in the 
place, but before we left we procured a number of signatures 
to the temperance pledge. An old gentleman, who was 
furious in his opposition at our first visit, was now the first to 
welcome us. But we cannot go through the narratives of a 
similar character, even in this one report. Would it not be 
well for the Society to make similar selections from their own 
reports, for circulation among their own members? We hope 
not to be charged with impertinence or usurpation for making 
the suggestion. But it is too serious a matter for trifling. We 
are shocked that Christian men should argue that it is useless 
and wrong to proclaim the truth, because men will not listen 
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to it. We have felt ashamed that it seemed necessary to 
quote, from the reports of the Society, facts to disprove such 
errors, when we remember who it was that said, “Go, and 
speak unto them and tell them, thus saith the Lord, whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” 

Must we argue longer to show that circulation does not 
mean universal circulation? If Unitarians will not receive 
tracts on the Divinity of Christ, there are still many others 
who will gladly receive them; if Universalists will not 
tolerate tracts on eternal punishment, there are others to 
whom they may be given; if Mormons will not bear .the 
precepts of the Gospel in their relation to polygamy, the 
Society may still be justified in printing and circulating their 
tract on the seventh commandment; if even members of the 
Executive Committee should turn their backs on the tracts 
upon fashionable amusements, wine drinking and the use of 
tobacco, there are many ignorant and unenlightened persons 
to whom such tracts may be a blessing; and if the Southern 
slaveholders curse when tracts against slavery and the slave 
trade are proposed, there are gray-haired members of the Tract 
Society itself, even ministers of the Gospel, who need to be 
taught ‘the first principles of the oracles of God” on this sub- 
ject, for when the members of the Society assembled in May 
last, one such came also among them to defend the slave trade. 

If anything could arouse the officers of the Society to appre- 
ciate the moral insensibility, which their withholding the 
truth has been a means of inducing, and to the discharge of 
their duty in the premises, it would seem as if the open advo- 
cacy of the slave trade, not in the distant South, but in their 
own presence, even by a minister of the Gospel, on the floor of 
the Society, would do so. And if the professors of such a reli- 
gion pertinaciously refuse to receive the exhortations and ad- 
monitions of their Christian brethren, it will not be long before 
the opinion will prevail, that any such professions of Chris- 
tianity are vain, and that objections from such a source are 
not worthy to be regarded. 
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Articte IV.—THE FORCES OF THE PULPIT, AND THEIR RE- 
LATION TO ITS POWER.* 


So preéminent is the Pulpit among the human agencies 
which God employs to advance his spiritual kingdom on earth, 
that an inquiry into the conditions of its power cannot be void 
of interest to a thoughtful Christian mind. Especially will 
those who are called to the “ ministry of the Word,” often turn 
to inspect the means by which, under God, they are to accom- 
plish their high mission. This occasion invites to such a re- 
view, and suggests as a theme perhaps not altogether inappro- 
priate, Zhe relation of the forces of the pulpit to its power. 

By the use of these terms, it is not meant to be implied that 
the pulpit has any power apart from its connection with the 
Holy Spirit. It is an organism of parts, designed and adapt- 
ed to accomplish a specific purpose in the economy of grace, 
but only when the Divine efficiency streams through it, does 
it become an organism of powers, “mighty to the pulling 
down of strongholds.” Like the human system, it must be 
pervaded and vivified by the indwelling spirit, or it will be 
powerless. And yet, as the body is curiously wrought into a 
repository for the powers of the soul, through which it acts on 
the world without, so has the great Architect fashioned the 
pulpit into an organism whose parts are nicely adjusted to be 
avenues through which the Divine Spirit puts forth his power 
for the regeneration and sanctification of men. We may, 
therefore, as properly speak of the forces of the pulpit as of 
the body, meaning those instrumentalities through which the 
Spirit exerts his power in the preaching of “ the Word.” These 
forces, for the want of better terms, I shall style material, de- 
velopment, action ; and the proposition designed to be illus- 
trated is, that the pulpit becomes a power just to the degree in 
which it employs these forces. 





* An Inaugural Discourse, delivered by Franxuin W. Fisk, Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric, in Chicago Theological Seminary, April 28, 1859; and presented for 
publication by the Board of Directors of the Seminary. 
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Let us, then, first notice the relation of material to the pow- 
er of the pulpit. This material is divine truth. It is properly 
termed a force, because it tends to produce an effect, and when 
the heart is opened by the Spirit of God, does produce it. 
Light is not more fitted to effect a change in the eye, and form 
an image on the retina, than is divine truth to produce a 
change in the soul, and impress upon it the image of God. 
Air is not better adapted to impart life to the body, than the 
inspired Word to give life to the soul. And just as man may 
close his eyes, and shut his mouth against the good gifts that 
come pouring into him, and thus die, so may he bar his soul 
against God’s purer light, and walk into eternal darkness and 
death. Yet both the light and the trath are no less forses, be- 
cause they may be resisted. When permitted to act, they will 
go on to fulfill their blessed mission, the one to fill the whole 
body with light, and to bathe it in an ocean of light, the other 
to pour into the soul a celestial light, and fill it “ with all the 
fullness of God.” 

But not only is divine truth a force in preaching, it is pre- 
éminently the force, because through it alone does the Holy 
Spirit convert and sanctify the soul. Other forces of the pul- 
pit rise in importance only as they contribute to present the 
truth in its full force. They are at best only its aids, never its 
equals. Hence preaching, to be powerful, must be built up 
out of the trath. It must be born of the truth, if it would in- 
herit its foree. As it would never have come into being with- 
out the truth, so can it not live a forceful life, dissevered from 
it. It must touch the truth at every point, if it would be full 
of power. 

And yet, evident as this must be to the preacher, he will be, 
at times, tempted, if I mistake not, to dwarf his power by 
seeking his material outside the truth. One must be an indif- 
ferent observer of the times, who does not see that our age is 
drifting away from its confidence in the Word of God as a 
force. This distrust crops out here and there along the sur- 
face of society. It is seen in the low estimate at which the 
Bible is rated among the forces of the day. We hear on eve- 
ry side of the “force of association,” of the ‘‘ force of public 
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opinion,” of the “force of civilization,” of every force but 
that which lies beneath them all, and gives to them whatever 
efficiency for good they possess. The sacred Word has come 
to be regarded by not a few among us, as a force well nigh 
spent. It did well enough in its day. It served very well to 
restrain a rude people, and break them into law, to bring forth 
the nations from the mists of superstition; but now it must re- 
tire, and leave them to mightier forces which must henceforth 
conduct them on their high career of civilization. Such per- 
sons look upon the Bible with something of the reverent curi- 
osity with which they view an ancient castle, whose gray walls 
and frowning towers, perforated with loop-holes for the dis- 
charge of arrows, are of little account in an age of powder and 
artillery. 

And this sentiment. abroad in the community has, to 
some extent, and in a modified form, invaded even the 
Church. It may be seen in the growing demand for preaching 
upon secular themes, not so much that the truth may bring 
down its force upon them, as that the truth itself may gather 
force from the contact. 

In such an atmosphere, it would not be strange if the 
preacher himself were to become infected, and losing by 
degrees a robust faith in the energy of the divine Word, 
should attempt to infuse into it energy, by linking it to earth- 
ly forces ; or,—what is more probable,—if while retaining his 
confidence unshaken in the truth as a force, he should build 
largely into it secular material, in order to give it greater 
stature and influence among the people. 

But in either case, whether it be from waning faith in the 
truth, or from a desire to exalt it before his hearers, if the preach- 
er step outside of it for his material, he will soon find that he has 
stabbed to the heart his power as a minister of “the gospel of 
the grace of God.” For the truth is the appointed channel 
through which the divine efficiency flows in preaching, and 
the preacher who opens other channels, will find no “living 
water” coursing through them for thirsting souls. He may 
build upon the gospel foundation his “ gold, silver, precious 
stones,” or “ wood, hay, stubble,” but his work will come to 
naught. His brilliant essays, his philosophical disquisitions, 
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his lofty encomiums, his burning denunciations, may, indeed, for 
a time, bear him high on the waves of popular applause, but 
he will find no Jesus walking on that sea. Such preaching 
may well be styled “sensation preaching,” for it never de- 
scends beneath the senses, to move the depths below. The 
preacher who would be clothed with might, must abide in the 
truth; he must “ lodge under the shadow of the Almighty,” 
and come forth to speak to men, with an invincible faith in the 
energy of the Divine Word. He must feel that he is blowing 
no “ ram’s horn,” but wielding the “ sword of the spirit,” made 
to cut its way right tothe heart. His power will rise or fall 
much as his faith in the efficiency of the truth rises or declines. 


But if preaching, to be a power, must be built up out of 
Biblical truth, it is not less essential to its fullness of power, 
that it be built up out of the whole of such truth. There is 
no good reason for thinking that the Deity in a revelation to 
man would communicate more truth than would be needed, in 
order to accomplish the object of such revelation. There is 
no wasteful expenditure with God. We may, therefore, rea- 
sonably conclude that every doctrine set forth in the Bible is 
necessary to the attainment of the end designed by Infinite 
Wisdom in giving his Word to man. An apprehension and 
reception of all its truths may not indeed be essential to salva- 
tion. Nor do they all come with equal power to the heart. 
But though among them one stands forth like the sun amidst 
attendant orbs, yet reflecting its effulgence, they each descend 
with power on the soul. The forces of the Bible, like those of 
nature, are feeble in isolation, mighty in combination. The 
justice of God, for instance, is fitted to awaken no terror when 
viewed by itself. Angels, doubtless, contemplate it with joy. 
But let it confront the sinfulness of man, and it will cause him 
to quake with terror. Let them both be viewed in the light 
of the Cross, and what a power dwells in the three combined, 
to make the sinner fly to Christ, and thus to form within him 
the germ of a uew life! And as the forces of nature have 
each a part to perform in the germination and growth of the 
seed committed to the earth, so have the forces of the Divine 
Word each a part to execute in the development of the germ 
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of spiritual life formed in the soul. If the tree, deprived of 
its full nutriment, will have a sickly growth, and produce a 
shriveled fruit, so must the spiritual life of the Christian be- 
come somewhat dwarfed and unfruitful, if it be not nourished 
and built up by the combined action upon it of al/ divine 
truth. It is only when the soul comes under the transforming 
power of all the forces of the Word of God, that it shoots up 
continually toward a “ perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” This the Apostle intimates, 
when he affirms of the Old Testament Scripture, that given by 
inspiration of God, it is “all profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect.” Hence, it would seem to fol- 
low that the preaching which embraces in its sweep the most 
doctrines of divine revelation, which wields the most forces of 
God’s magazine, which combines the most perfectly the ele- 
ments of the chemistry of the Word, will be the most effect- 
ive. It also follows that if preaching ally itself only to a 
portion of the Word of life, if it retrench and mutilate the 
Word, it will cut off just as much of its own power as it cuts 
away from the body of truth. It matters not what may be 
the cause of such mutilation, whether a wrong theology, a 
wrong heart in the preacher, or external pressure, a like result 
will follow. 

Facts confirm this theory. In all ages of the Church 
the most powerful preachers have been those who have 
wielded the most forces of God's Word. To mention names 
would be to give a catalogue of the most effective preach- 
ers who have lived. He whose preaching has taken the 
strongest hold on men, moved them the most profoundly, 
and been productive of most good, has ever been he whose 
discourses have grown up out of al/ the doctrines of Revela- 
tion. And it is no less clearly a fact that the preacher whose 
discourses have not embraced the great truths of Inspiration, 
who, from whatever cause, has failed to set forth “all the 
counsel of God,” has, to the extent of such failure, been im- 
potent. Witness in any community the feebleness of the pul- 
pit which rejects the Atonement, and the well-nigh utter pow- 
erlessness of that which denies the doctrine of eternal punish- 
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ment. And this, which has always been true of individual 
preaching, has also been true of the type of preaching that has 
prevailed among any people. Where has the pulpit had such 
power as in Scotland and in our own New England ‘—a power 
which has swayed the intellect and moved the heart, and 
moulded the character of whole peoples, evoked and directed 
their energies, built up their noble institutions, and going 
forth even to the barren moors and rocky hillsides, has trans- 
formed them into fruitful gardens. Observe, on the other 
hand, the impotence of the pulpit throughout a large portion 
of Europe, where, for centuries, it has ignored a cardinal doc- 
trine of God’s Word ; and see also what mighty power flowed 
back into it, and streamed through it in Germany, when the 
great reformer restored to it the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. 

But aside from the fact that the pulpit which retrenches di- 
vine truth, retrenches equally its own power, it will also, I 
apprehend, be found true, that whatever effect it does produce, 
partakes also of its own feebleness. If indeed such preaching 
does reach the heart, and bring one out into the liberty of 
Christ, how puny a child of God he is, compared with one 
born under the preaching of the whole truth! Observe eve- 
rywhere the imbecility and the one-sidedness of Christian life 
which has been called into being, and nourished by the pulpit 
that has mutilated the truth. On the other hand, see what 
robust and symmetrical Christians grew up under the ministry 
of the elder Edwards and his compeers! ‘There were giants 
in the earth in those days,” and the children born to them be- 
came giants also. 

Thus far we have noticed chiefly the connection which re- 
ligious truth sustains to the renovation of man, and in his rela- 
tion to Deity. But the Christian has other ties than that 
which connects him with heaven. His new life must find ex- 
pression in outward action, and enter into other relations. And 
so the design of God in giving a revelation to man was not 
simply to form within him a new life which should fit him 
for a better world, but also to teach him how through its mani- 
festations in all the forms of outward activity, to live well in 
this. Hence the Word of eternal life, beginning with the 
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center of the man, sweeps out and covers the whole circle of 
his activity, and though it is condensed into the two great 
commands, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” yet, for man’s fuller in- 
struction, they are taken out of this general form of statement, 
and wonderfully illustrated and enforced through the forms of 
history, biography, parable, and precept, on every page of the 
sacred Word. If, now, it be true that the pulpit becomes 
a power to the extent in which it wields divine truth, it is clear 
that it can attain to its highest power only when it proclaims 
Sully these behests of Jehovah. The preacher who would be 
“ girded with strength,” must study these two great commands 
in all the forms in which they are mirrored to him, so as to 
gain a just concéption of their nature and extent, and then 
reflect them in their condensed and burning power on the con- 
sciences and hearts of his hearers. If the Bible lays down 
great principles to guide all human activity, then must the 
preacher, its authorized expounder and applier, clearly enwn- 
ciate these principles, and apply them to all the relations of 
his hearers. If the Divine Word, starting from the center of 
the man, goes out into all his social relations, then must the 
preacher accompany it, if he would arm himself with all its 
forces. Inshort, the Christian minister who would be “ mighty 
in word,” must preach the ethics of the Bible, as well as what 
are distinctively termed its doctrines. To this point the cur- 
rent of the argument seems to have brought us. And yet our 
conclusion does not demand that such preaching should con- 
sist largely of ethical discourses, for the pulpit has chiefly to 
do with the relation of the soul to God, and concerns itself 
with earthly relations only so far as the Bible itself takes cog- 
nizance of them. To that point the pulpit must advance, if it 
would not mutilate its power. The question of duty as regards 
him who is put in trust with the whole gospel, does not come 
within the scope of my theme. 

Now, it is not to be denied that the preaching which thus 
sweeps around the whole sphere of man’s activity, and pours 
down into it at every point the searching rays of God’s truth, 
will often encounter opposition. And, indeed, when has it 
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been true that comprehensive preaching has not awakened op- 
position? It must, then, be expected by him who would wield 
all the forces of the truth, and shonld be met in the spirit of 
heaven. But such opposition may be called into being by the 
preacher, as well as by the truth. He who stands in the sacred 
desk ought never so far to lose sight of the dignity and solem- 
nity of his mission as to merge the preacher in the mere social 
reformer or the partisan. He should never forget that his 
great work is beneath all this framework of social organiza- 
tion, with the living centers out of which it springs, and that 
he comes up into it with the line and plummet of God’s truth 
only because that truth has gone before him. To this whole 
work let him address himself calmly, prayerfully, fearlessly. 

Butif the pulpit, giving way before this outside pressure, 
shall retire from the domain of social life, and confine itself to 
expounding the first table of the law, it will soon find that its 
power is departing, it will soon perceive that it is shut in 
within prison walls, which will advance upon it until they 
shall crush its life out of it. It may, for a time, “ peep and 
mutter,” but its power will be gone. The present powerless- 
ness of the pulpit throughout large portions of the old world, 
may be traced, I think, in no small degree, to its having re- 
nounced all authority over social organizations. Instead of 
rising above them in the majesty and authority of its divine 
mission, and attempting to mould them into conformity with 
the eternal principles of God’s law, it has rather been content 
to be permitted to fasten itself to them, and live upon them ; 
and thus it has in a measure degraded the Church to a parasite 
on the social system, when it should be the ¢runk through 
which the vital forces of society flow. 

The view here presented seems also to be confirmed by the 
manner in which ancient Grecian and Roman eloquence de- 
clined. For there is a striking analogy between sacred and 
secular eloquence. Both, as Theremin has convincingly shown, 
are alike moral in their origin, means, and end.* Each has its 





* Theremin’s Rhetoric, chapters 4, 6, and 7. 
VOL. XVII. 42 
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own material and domain. The conditions of their power are, 
in many respects, the same. Now it is well known that the 
tyranny which drove in ancient eloquence from its rightful 
domain, aimed the first and the fatal blow at its power. Alex- 
ander struck it down when he struck down Grecian liberty ; 
Cesar stabbed it when he stabbed his country. And to-day, 
the power of secular eloquence is withering beneath the des- 
potism of France. 

In closing, then, the discussion upon this division of my 
theme, let me sum up,in a word, the result to which both 
reason and facts seem to have brought us, that with other con- 
ditions equal, the pulpit is most powerful when it proclaims 
the truth of God, “ the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

Yet it is evident that the whole of revealed truth may be 
so presented from the pulpit as to be deprived of much of its 
force. Let us, then, advance to view the relation which the 
development of this material sustains to the power of the pul- 
pit. I use the term development, because a sermon, in the 
highest sense of the term, is truly and properly a develop- 
ment of a religious truth. It is an unfolding of the divine 
thought, the germ, wrapped up in the words of the text. It 
grows out of this thought of God as legitimately as does the 
oak out of the germ within the acorn, and receivesfrom the 
thought both its own nature and the law of its growth. The 
truth in the text is not so much the sudject—the thing lying 
under the sermon, and upon which as a foundation the dis- 
course as an edifice is built, as the material, the essence of the 
sermon itself. It grows up into the discourse, sending all 
through it, its vital forces, and blooming out and filling it with 
its own fragrance. The truth in its process of development does, 
indeed, like the germ in nature, reach out on every side for 
that which may assist its unfolding, but the law which pre- 
scribes what shall be selected, and into what converted, pro- 
ceeds from the germ, the divine thought, enveloped in the text. 
Thus each religious truth builds up around itself a body which 
it as a soul inhabits, sending through the discourse its living 
energies, and being the channel through which the divine 
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efficiency flows. Hence, as no two truths are exactly alike, so 
may no two sermons be fashioned in the same mould. “To 
every seed is given its own body.” 

Now it is characteristic of a discourse thus produced, that it 
is full of wnity. It begins and it ends in unity. Unity pre- 
sides over its origin, its movement, and its aim. It comes forth 
from one thought, one proposition, and it goes right on to tle 
attainment of one object—the production of action. At every 
point of the development this end is in view, causing all the 
material to fall into proper order, and making it all converge 
to the one result. 

Such a discourse, too, is full of logic. It is the logie of na- 
ture itself presiding over its processes of growth, and building 
up its material in regular sequences. Each growth of the tree 
does not less depend on the preceding growth, nor less deter- 
mine the following, than does each proposition of a well con- 
structed discourse depend on its predecessor, or give law to its 
successor. In such a discourse there is no incongruity of ma- 
terial, no backward or side movement, but thought follows 
thought with the rigor of demonstration. The discourse 
throughout is ribbed with strength, for the thoughts lie not 
together in isolation, but are linked to each other by the bands 
of a relentless logic. 

Moreover, such a discourse is full of simplicity. It has no 
complication. Its subject is simple, its order is simple, its logic 
is simple, its style is simple. Like a production of nature, it 
has no waste of material, nothing for mere ornament, but 
everything to bring forward the bud, the blossom, the fruit. 

Now a discourse thus abounding in unity, in order, in logic, 
in simplicity, is, in the highest degree, a discourse of power. 
Man is made to be affected by truth, and, most of all, by reli- 
gious truth. But he must apprehend a truth before he can feel 
in view of it. One can evidently have no emotion respecting 
that of which he knows nothing. And it is equally clear that 
a truth which perceived tends to produce emotion, will most 
powerfully tend to awaken emotion, when most clearly per- 
ceived. If it stands forth like the sun, it will have the sun’s 
power to produce heat. Since, then, the emotions have their 
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ground in known truth, or what is conceived to be truth, and 
the will has the occasion of its action in the emotions, it is evi- 
dent that the more vividly truth is presented to the mind, the 
more powerfully will it tend to move the will and the man to 
action. Hence, the method of most profoundly moving the 
emotions and the will resolves itself into the method of bring- 
ing the truth to stand forth in full stature and luminous betore 
the mind, that it may put forth upon the mind its inherent 
force. 

The discourse whose outline has been given, is the embodi- 
ment of such a method. It presents to the mind one idea, ope 
truth, and it goes right forward to produce one result—one act 
of the will. The mind is not permitted to lose sight of the 
truth that is coming forth into stature and strength before it. 
Each successive division, each argument, each turn, each illus- 
tration, brings the truth nearer and nearer, until the mind is in 
its immediate presence, and feels the power of the truth coming 
over it and subduing it. One need only to contrast the effect 
produced on himself by such a discourse, with that made by 
one strikingly deficient in the characteristics which have been 
named, to be convinced of the power of the one method, and 
the feebleness of the other. The mind, in viewing truth, de- 
lights in unity, in order, in logic, in simplicity. They are, as 
it were, the steps by which it rises to the plane of conviction, 
emotion, action. Hence the mind, if it be a thoughtful one, 
searches for them in every discourse to which it listens. It first 
attempts to find unity in the theme, then organized unity in its 
unfolding, logic in every movement, and simplicity in the 
whole. If now the discourse be greatly deficient in these 
qualities, the mind can do nothing with it. If it be without 
unity of subject, the mind is confused at the start, knowing 
neither whither it is to go, nor why it isto go. If, however, it 
finds the path of the discourse, it either soon loses its way 
amidst the tangled net-work, or it comes to a chasm which it 
cannot leap. The movement of the discourse is backward, and 
oblique, and sidewise, and every way, but straight onward to 
conviction and persuasion ; and the mind, ever on the rack to 
put order and logical continuity into it, at length gives over 
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the hopeless task, and is in any other state rather than in that 
of being persuaded. 

And such has been the experience of the human mind in 
every age. The discourses, both secular and religious, which have 
had most power over men, have been those the most rigidly 
constructed in conformity with the principles I have noticed. 
Let me refer you to the greatest oration of the greatest orator 
of antiquity. History has recorded its effect. We wonder not 
that it had such mighty power, when we read it ourselves, for 
though we hear not that voice which, like the wind, swept 
over the sea of passion, heaving it into billows, or playing 
upon its smiling surface, though we see not that action which 
was itself persuasion, nor are moved by the occasion, yet in that 
silent speech there still lives a power which, for more than 
twenty centuries, has swayed the most gifted minds of earth. 
It is the power which comes from one idea—one proposition— 
that flames before the mind, not merely as a truth which de- 
mands assent, but a truth which demands emotion, action. 
And what language can fitly portray the manner in which this 
result is effected! Amidst the most surprising diversity of 
parts, and arguments, and illustrations, what simplé unity and 
order reign throughout the whole! What logic and progress 
in every movement! And then how irresistibly does the logic 
pour itself into rhetoric—conviction into persuasion! How 
skillfully, like a great general, does the orator marshal his com- 
pact masses of argument, and sweep the plain around his im- 
pregnable position, and then, like Napoleon, hurl his grand 
army of forces on the staggering columns of his adversary ! 
Such is the power of a well disciplined army of great 
thoughts. 

And if we descend to modern times, we shall find that the 
same conditions of power in discourse prevail. Take the 
ablest and most effective speech of the great New England states- 
man, analyze it, and you shall find that beneath the rounded 
form and graceful outline, there is a structure built up by the 
severest logic, and framed throughout into one symmetrical and 
perfect whole. Or, turning to sacred discourse, take in pieces 
one of those sermons of President Edwards, which are said to 
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have produced such remarkable impressions, and you will find 
that the conditions of power are much the same in the sermon 
as in the oration. What‘uninspired preacher has developed a 
divine truth into such breadth and fullness, and with such or- 
der, logic and simplicity, as did that “Goliath of theologians,” 
as Chalmers was wont to call him? The truth towering into 
its divine majesty, confronted the sinner at every point. He 
could not escape it. He quailed and fell before it. Sit down 
and analyze calmly, if you can, the discourse of Edwards, en- 
titled “Sinners in the hands of an angry God,” from the text, 
“ Their foot shall slide in due time,” and when you are through 
with your analysis you will be quite prepared to receive the 
account of the effect which the sermon produced, when preached 
in a neighboring town. “He began,” says the historian,* “in 
the clear, careful, demonstrative style of a teacher, solicitous 
for the result of his effort, and anxious that every step of his 
argument should be clearly and fully understood. As he ad- 
vanced in unfolding the meaning of the text, the most careful 
logic brought him and his hearers to conclusions which the 
most tremendous imagery could but inadequately express. His 
most terrific descriptions of the doom and danger of the im- 
penitent only enabled them to apprehend more clearly the 
truths which he had compelled them to believe. They seemed 
to be, not the product of the imagination, but, what they 
really were, a part of the argument. The effect was as might 
have been expected. Before the sermon was ended, the assem- 
bly appeared deeply impressed and bowed down with an awful 
conviction of their sin and danger. There was such breathing 
of distress and weeping, that the preacher was obliged to speak 
to the people and desire silence, that he might be heard.” 

Examples such as these might be multiplied at pleasure, 
in confirmation of the view which has been taken. Thus has 
it ever been true both in secular and sacred discourse, that the 
more perfectly a truth has been developed, the greater has been 
its power. 





*The Great Awakening, by Joseph Tracy, p. 216. Trumbull’s History of 
Connecticut, Vol. II, p. 145. 
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Now the method of thus unfolding and presenting truth can 
be acquired. It has been acquired. And it is the province of 
homiletics to teach the principles of such development in 
sacred discourse. But no instruction in homiletics can of 
itself make the student a master of discourse. To a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of the science must be added pa- 
tient and severe practice, and a careful study of the great 
models in discourse, if one would excel. He who would attain 
to high excellence in unfolding truth, must plod along the road 
which all the great masters of speech have trod. But he has 
illustrious examples to cheer him on his way. The Athenian 
orator, as is well known, reached his surprising excellence in 
composition only through the severest discipline and toil. The 
lonely cave and the well-worn copy of the great historian bore 
witness to his iron industry. It was in no small degree the in- 
tense study of the speeches in Thucydides, that made Demos- 
thenes the greatest orator of Greece. It was in no small de- 
gree the intense study of the orations of Demosthenes, that has 
made Brougham the greatest of the living orators of England. 
No preacher ever bestowed more patient labor on his dis- 
courses than Edwards, rising before the day and economiz- 
ing every moment, that he might be compelled neither to 
think superficially upon his theme, nor to compose in haste. 

Whoever, then, would in religious discourse aspire to equal 
in power such masters as these, must put himself to the work 
with an energy and a devotion like theirs. He must make it 
the great work of his life. Having laid broad and deep the 
foundations of his strength, in a knowledge of divine truth, 
obtained by a thorough study of it in the words of the Holy 
Ghost, and having built up all this precious material,—these 
living stones,—into a grand and symmetrical temple, he must 
bring to the exhibition of each truth all the vigor of his in- 
tellect, and the fervor of his heart. The preparation of each 
discourse must be, as Vinet expresses it, “an epoch in his 
history.” But, above all, and more than all, his whole Aearé 
must be in the work. He must love the truth upon which he 
labors. The gushing sympathies of his heart must embrace it, 
and the pulsations of his heart course through it. It is this 
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deep love for the truth and its author, which will disclose 
most vividly to him the comprehensive relations of the truth, 
which will lift him out of the murky atmosphere of mere in- 
tellect into the clear sunlight of the teachings of the Divine 
Spirit. It is this which will deaden his ear to human applause, 
and make him aspire only to secure the approbation of Him 
‘““who hath counted him faithful, putting him into the minis- 
try.” And when thus his heart shall give law to his intellect, 
and fusing all the materials of the discourse, pour them forth 
into the channel of impassioned argument, then will the dis- 
course be alive with power. 

But though one should have attained to such high excellence 
in unfolding Divine truth, yet it is manifest that he might so 
deliver his discourses as to render them, in a measure, in- 
effective. Let us, then, pass to notice the relation of action 
to the power of the pulpit. Man is preéminently endowed 
with ability to express the thoughts and emotions of his soul. 
His body is the medium of expression. It is not a dead case 
of the soul, but is alive in every part with the movements of 
the mysterious being it incloses. Through it the spirit is ever 
struggling to utter the thoughts and emotions that stir its 
depths. The body is a grand organ through which the 
“breath of the Almighty ” is ever pouring itself in tones rich- 
er and stranger than ever flowed from human instrument. 
This expression through the body of the thoughts and feelings 
of the soul is fitly termed action, for it expresses the soul’s 
acting. It is not voice alone, or gesture; it embraces every 
movement of the body which can express a movement of the 
soul. Thus Cicero defines the term when he says, “all action” 
(in speaking) “springs from the soul.”* 

Now such action is a force. God has made men to be 
moved by it. It has moved men in all ages. Horace recog- 
nizes both the fact and the principle. “If you wish me to 
weep, you must first weep yourself.”+ The law is, that the 
expression of emotion tends to produce like emotion in others. 
We are so formed, that truth presented with the exhibition of 





* De Oratore, 3, 59. + Ars Poetica, 102. 
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emotion to us, tends to affect us more than when not so pre- 
sented. Hence it would seem to follow, that with the same 
degree of emotion, the more perfect the action, the greater 
the force. And this principle holds as well within the sphere 
of religious as of secular truth. It is not the method of 
God to advance his kingdom by contravening the laws of 
mind which he himself has established, but rather, by the 
Divine Spirit, to bring the truth by means of them to act with 
increased power on the heart. Indeed, among the beneficent 
ends for which this ability to express emotion was conferred 
on man, none is more conspicuous than the use which God 
makes of it in carrying forward his great work in our world. 
It is not mainly by the printed page, but by the preacher who 
takes with him a Aeart as well as an intellect, that the “good 
tidings of great joy” are to be announced to all people. 
Hence it becomes him who has been commissioned to bear a 
part in the work, to bring to the presentation of Divine truth 
the full exercise not only of the gift of expressing thought, but 
emotion. And it is evident that this faculty of expressing 
feeling may be like every other mental endowment, improv- 
ed by practice. It has been by practice carried to a won- 
derful degree of perfection. Garrick could throw into a single 
finger the whole emotion of his soul. Much certainly can and 
should be done by the sacred orator to render the body 
promptly obedient to the mandates of the heart, to give ex- 
pression to the voice, to remove awkardness of gesture and 
bearing, to give himself, in short, command of his body, so 
that he may express whatever feeling he may have, with 
propriety and force. 

The chief obstacles to the success of any such attempt are, 
usually, the form of the pulpit, and the reading of the dis- 
course. Not a few of our pulpits one might easily imagine to 
have been constructed to protect the preacher against an onset 
from his audience, rather than to furnish a position which 
should put him into sympathy with his auditors. To be struck 
with the impropriety of placing an orator behind such a 
breastwork, we need only imagine Demosthenes in the Pnyx, 
and Paul oh Mars Hill, addressing from behind such a 
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structure the assembled Athenians. It effectually conceals the 
action of one half the body, and gives to the audience little 
more than that of the head and the arms of the speaker. But 
since the whole body was designed to aid in uttering the emo- 
tions of the soul, the whole should be given to the audience. 
Behind such a structure it is difficult to be eloquent. 

Yet the ordinary form of the pulpit is not a greater impedi- 
ment to the action of the preacher, than is the reading of the 
discourse. It is an altogether unnatural way of attempting 
to move an audience. Its proper place is the lecture room, 
where men are to be instructed only, and not also to be moved 
to action. And yet it were better that the preacher should 
confine himself to his notes, than that he should bring crude 
thoughts into the sacred desk. Edwards, who was a close 
reader of his sermons, was wont, in the last part of his life, 
to regret that he had used notes atall. Heregarded preaching 
wholly without them as both the primitive and natural method, 
and the most effective; and he advised young ministers to 
write their sermons in full, and commit them to memory.* 
To this course, however, there are two prime objections,— 
the pastor’s want of time for such extra labor, and his convic- 
tion—if he has any just conception of what a sermon should 
be—that his sermon is not worth committing to memory. 
The day, we hope, may come when the young men who aspire 
to the high office of the Christian ministry, shall have such 
ample training for their work, and shall enter upon it with 
such fullness of preparation and self-discipline, that they will 
be able, partially at least, to dispense with notes in the min- 
istrations of the pulpit. But the reading of a discourse by the 
preacher need not prevent a suitable expression of his emo- 
tion, if he has made himself familiar both with his course of 
thought and his manuscript. 

In what has thus far been said of action in the pulpit, we 
have taken for granted the existence of emotion, without which 
action as defined cannot be. There can evidently be no 
real expression of emotion where there is no emotion to ex- 





* Edwards's Works, Worcester Ed., Vol. I, p. 57. 
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press. Action—if such it can be called—which is seen not to 
spring out of emotion in the preacher, is not only forceless, but 
contemptible. If there can be an object of disgust in the pul- 
pit, it is he whose intonations and gesticulations have no feeling 
behind them from which they spring. Action becomes a 
force only when it comes forth from the acting of the soul. 

Let us, then, go back of the action to its source, and say that 
the preacher must himself be moved by the truth which he 
presents, if he would have it profoundly move his hearers. 
But if the preacher’ would be moved by the truth which he 
utters, he must have a heart in full communion with it. He 
must love divine truth. His affections must turn toward it, as 
the needle to the pole. The truth must take ful] possession of 
him. It must “live and move and have its being ” within him. 
And when the sacred orator is thus moved by his theme, his 
action, though it be imperfect, becomes a great force. Ed- 
. wards, in delivering his discourses, rarely made a gesture, yet 
the deep emotion which poured itself through his voice, caused 
his words to fall with great weight on the minds of his hear- 
ers.* But when the expression of such deep feeling is fuller 
and more perfect, its power, through the Divine Spirit, is sur- 
prising. When Whitefield preached thousands were moved 
and melted. In his preaching at Northampton, Edwards and 
his people wept like children.t 

Now such a full expression of deep emotion in the delivery 
of a well-developed discourse, which has grown up out of Di- 
vine truth, is, in the truest and best sense of the term, elo- 
quence. And so, to gather into a single word the results of 
this necessarily brief and imperfect review of the forces of the 
pulpit, we may say, that as a divinely appointed instrument, 
the conditions of its power are in the fallest degree met, when 
the pulpit is in the highest degree eloquent. 

To become thus eloquent, in this noblest sense, should be the 
highest aspiration of the preacher, not indeed as an end, but as 
the means by which he may most successfully win souls to 
Christ. And what mighty motives urge him to the attain- 





* Edwards’s Works, Vol. I, p. 57. + “The Great Awakening,” p. 99. 
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ment of such eloquence! Compared with them, how impo- 
tent are the incitements to attain to eloquence for worldly ends! 
If love of country and friends, an earthly crown, and the plau- 
dits of a Grecian audience, could so move the great Athenian 
orator as to make him surpass himself and all posterity, to 
what hights of eloquence ought love to God and to souls, an 
immortal crown, and a “ great cloud ” of surrounding witness- 
es, to lift the sacred orator! And what material has he for 
eloquence !—a body of truths the richest, deepest, and sublimest 
the world has ever seen,—truths of which Aristotle never 
dreamed,—truths which, when they have, through the Divine 
Spirit, wrought themselves into and taken possession of such 
men as Whitefield, and Hall, and Chalmers, and Edwards, and 
Davies, and Mason, have made them what they were as 
preachers of the Gospel. 

To become such mighty men as these, let those especially 
who are in a course of training for the Christian ministry, as- | 
pire. Distant be the day when our young men of piety and 
talent shall seek the ministry as a theater for vaulting ambi- 
tion; yet, on the other hand, we would desire to remove the 
impression which is, to some extent, abroad among them, that 
the clerical profession is unfavorable to the full sweep and play 
of all the gifts with which God has endowed them. Ifa Paul 
could find in the great truths of the gospel full scope for his 
mighty intellect, and for those deep and gushing emotions in 
presenting them, which made him even regarded by some as 
the god of eloquence, then let no young man fear that the 
profession will dwarf any of his powers. Nay, rather, if he 
enters on the sacred office with anything like a just sense of 
its demands both upon his intellect and his heart, he will, 
with humble dependence on Divine aid, strive with unconquer- 
able energy to become what it demands of him,—“ an elo- 
quent man, mighty in the Scriptures.” 

But let it never be forgotten that these forces, whose sum is 
eloquence, are, at best, only the conditions of the power of the 
pulpit, and not the power itself,—that back of them there is 
a Divine Power which must energize them, or they will be 
impotent. As the bodies which lay about the prophet in the 
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valley of vision, though covered with “sinews and flesh,” yet 
had “no breath in them,” so will these forces of the pulpit be 
powerless, until the “breath of the Almighty” shall come 
into them; then shall “they live, and stand up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army,” mighty in God. But though the 
power of the pulpit has its source in God, yet by his own ap- 
pointment, the conditions of the exertion of the power are to 
be fulfilled by man. And the preacher who most clearly 
perceives the relation of Divine power to human agency in the 
preaching of the Word, will be most solicitous to perform his 
part of the great work aright. Looking up for the Divine 
blessing, he will address himself to his appointed work as if 
success hung on himself alone. And yet he will begin and 
end every effort in God. Preparing each discourse in the Di- 
vine presence, and bathing it in prayer, he will go from his 
closet to the pulpit, and from the pulpit to the closet, and his 
preaching will be full of power. 

Such is the type both of preaching and of preacher that the 
world needs. Such may.this Theological Institution ever give 
to it. Let there ever go forth from this school of sacred cul- 
ture, men of disciplined intellects and renovated hearts,—men 
who shall both know the whole truth of God, and how to 
wield it,—men who shall be eloquent in the truth, and shall fear 
nothing but to speak error,—men, who with faith in God, and 
in the power of the preached Word through Him, shall carry 
to their work a holy enthusiasm, which no difficulties can 
quench. Let such men as these go hence from year to year, 
in ever-increasing numbers, into these empires opening to a 
Christian civilization, and become, through the Divine blessing, 
centers of light and saving power. 

Looking at the magnitude of the work of which I have been 
called to bear a part, I feel, beyond power of expression, my 
absolute need of Divine grace and strength to enable me to 
perform, in any suitable manner, the duties of the chair as- 
signed to me. Upon that grace and strength I do humbly 
cast myself. 
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“Tue conflict of opinions,” considered in this volume, con- 
cerns the most important of all questions, What are the ends 
of man’s being in the present and future life, and how can 
these ends best be fulfilled? It is no secret that the opinions 
of thinking men, concerning these questions, are at the present 
time involved in a real and earnest conflict. 

This conflict is surveyed by Mr. Charles Thorndale, who views 
the scene of strife as a quiet observer, and pointing out the 
prominent hosts and interests in the field, instructs us as to the 
claims and prospects of the contending parties. He is an in- 
valid, doomed to die by the slow but certain advances of con- 
sumption, who has withdrawn himself to a beautiful villa 
overlooking the bay of Naples—where unmolested by society, 
withdrawn from the disturbing solicitude of friends, yet 
provided with every appliance for his comfort, he looks out 
upon the world with the chastened eye of one who has done 
with the violence of its struggles, the heat of its passions, and 
the treachery of its disappointments. To while away his 
hours, he records in a manuscript volume which is ever lying 
open on his table, the thoughts which are suggested by the 
landscape before him, and the objects which move here and 
there across it. All the while his mind is bringing back his 
past life—the scenes, the hopes of his childhood, the reflections 
and aspirations of his manhood—till there is woven together a 
fragmentary but connected picture of his inner life, through 
which gleam out the strongly marked features of an individual 
and living man. 

We are also introduced to his friends, whose character 
and history are indicated with sufficient distinctness to awaken 
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a personal sympathy with each, and to cause us to listen to the 
dialogues in which they speak, as well as to judge wisely of 
their opinions ; among these are Seckendorf, or the spirit of 
denial, and Clarence, the spirit of hope. At last the diary closes. 
Clarence, the Utopian philosopher, is permitted to enter upon 
the pages of Thorndale’s volume, his own confession of faith, 
or his system of metaphysical, religious, and social philosophy. 
After the death of Thorndale, the volume is found by accident 
in the villa where he died. It is brought to England by the 
friend who found it, and is there published. 

This is a brief outline of this philosophical novel, if novel that 
may be called, which consists of meditations, descriptions, dia- 
logues, and personal history, and which concludes with some 
two hundred pages of solid metaphysics. It is however, man- 
aged so skillfully that the interest is fully sustained through 
the whole of the autobiography. Not a few will receive an 
impulse from the story strong enough to carry them quite over 
what must seem at first the wide and dreary sand flats of specu- 
lation at the end. 

It is a work of marked beauty and power. The style is admira- 
ble for its precision and clearness, for its fluent ease and grace, 
and yet there is nota startling passage in the book—not a 
page which would be deemed worthy of a modern sensation 
novel—while there are scores of pictures from nature which 
can scarcely be matched in the language for their marvel- 
ous beauty—all couched in words of rare felicity. More 
interesting still is the subdued and quiet pathos that softens 
these words and shades those pictures ; the humane spirit that 
sympathizes so gently with all that is affectionate and good, 
and the chastened pity that murmurs throngh every medita- 
tion upon human sin and sorrow. There is again in the judg- 
ments of opinions and principles a real or affected candor that 
wins the confidence of the reader, and an unmistakable love of 
the truth which is rare indeed in the majority of writers whose 
views of truth are so mistaken and defective. 

The book is not fitted to be popular. It will not interest 
the populace. And yet it will be extensively read by those 
for whom it was written—the thinking and humane men of 
culture, in whose own souls there is an unadjusted conflict of 
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opinion in regard to the gravest questions. Men who are sad- 
dened by personal disappointments will read it, and yet more 
will those who are saddened at the thought of human error, 
passion, and sin, but who have no certain faith in respect 
to the cause or the remedy ; men who are oppressed by the 
burdens of society and of their kind, and ery out with the 
agonized sincerity of Hamlet: 
“The time is out of joint ;—oh, cursed spite, 
That I was ever born to set it right.” 

Concerning this class of meditative men, the author beauti- 
fully says: “ Every man carries, and can carry, the burden of his 
own grief. Thoughtful men, of the prophetic order, would take 
up the burden of the whole world. No wonder that they 
cannot bear it—that it crushes them to the earth.” 

The faith or philosophy by which the conflict of opinions is 
at once tried and adjusted, it is not easy to describe in a word. 
It has in part been formed in the modern positive school, the 
school of Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte, and yet the author has 
not been satisfied with thespirit of all its teachings nor with the 
barrenness of its results. This school of his training he has 
outgrown, and has learned valuable lessons from almost every 
leading thinker and writer of modern times. The great ques- 
tions concerning the progress of the race, have manifestly oc- 
casioned him many an anxious hour, and upon the various 
modern social theories he pronounces decided opinions. Com- 
munism, as a scheme for the elevation of man, is declared 
by him to be impracticable: it would begin in rapine and end 
in brutal violence and insane debauchery. Socialism would 
fail to realize its demonstrated success, for it begins its work 
of elevating man by taking from him the most powerful 
impulses that prompt him to rise, the love of separate pro- 
perty and a secluded home. The attainment of material 
comfort would not give refinement to the soul uncultivated 
in its tastes; it would only furnish the means for grosser 
and more abandoned sensuality, and would end by reck- 
lessly consuming the abundance provided for its use. Moral 
imbecility or passion cannot keep its material wealth. But, 
on the other hand, moral culture alone cannot be realized, 
certainly it cannot be developed, without material comfort. 
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The stomach must be appeased, the body must be clothed, 
the family must be sheltered, the supply for future need 
must be secure at least for a week or man cannot hold that 
dignity and independence which are the conditions of moral 
development and quiet self-culture. Hence, to the applica- 
tion of moral influences, material civilization is a necessary 
requisite. But cannot the hope of Immortality and the in- 
fluences of Religion be brought to act, and are not these the 
really efficient forces on which we may rely? Yes, our author 
would reply. These are indeed the most potent influences, 
without which man cannot and will not rise. But what is the 
Immortality which must be hoped for, in order to lift man up- 
ward? Is it an Immortality that dispenses with goodness, or 
an Immortality which though it promises goodness hereafter, 
does not begin in goodness here. That hope of Immortality 
only can elevate, which begins in this world a worthy life of 
present goodness. With Faith in Immortality, there is and must 
be Faith in God. God is and must be, because man aspires 
to be immortal. But what is the God in whom men are to 
believe? Is it the God of terror, before whom they are cowed 
in slavish subjection, and who keeps the world in the decent 
order in which it is held together, by the obscure terror that is 
ever attached to the chief policeman of the Universe? Not 
in the least, but a God who is the loving and patient Father of 
his creatures ; not merely judging men in view of what they 
are, but of how they became what they are; a Deity “ who is 
perfect reason and perfect love.” 

But is not this the God of Christianity ? The author does 
not say that it is not, but he plainly intimates that this is not 
the God of Christian professors and believers. And he would 
also leave us to infer that they do not find this conception 
in their Bible and their creed. But does he not know that 
they might find it there, if they would? And does he not en- 
force his system by a distinct and frequent reference to the 
teachings of Him who, though he was the manifested Redeemer, 
was also the greatest of ethical teachers, and the wisest of so- 
cial reformers? This brings us distinctly to the question, What 
is the position of the author with respect to Christianity? If 
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he himself were asked, he would doubtless claim that his work 
was one of the most Christian of books, and that his system 
of Faith is truly and purely Christian, But what, if he were 
asked still further, how much he believes of the Christian his- 
tory, and of the Christ whose life, words and deeds are 
therein recorded? He condescends not to utter a word, except 
that now and then he drops the oracular saying, that miracles, 
in the vulgar sense, are impossible, all the wonders of Nature 
to the illuminated eye being truly and equally miraculous. 
The discussion of the subject, however, he evades, or rather he 
quietly disposes of it by assuming that to debate it, is no longer 
necessary. It is quite significant that in the conflict of opinions, 
as mirrored in the serene and philosophic mind of the dying 
Charles Thorndale, the opinion that the Christian history is a his- 
tory of facts, is not deemed worthy of notice, in order that it may 
be refuted. How he excuses this omission to his own mind, we 
shall explain farther on. That he makes it, is the significant 
fact to which we now call attention. It strikes us as some- 
what singular, that in a country where questions of historic 
verity are somewhat familiar to the minds of thinking men, 
and where among a large number of those whose knowledge 
and general culture entitle them to,some consideration, there 
still lingers the “ opinion ” that the historic record concerning 
Christ is worthy to be examined, this opinion should not receive 
a tmhoment’s attention in a work so ambitious as this, but that 
it should be quietly assumed that the opinion has no further 
claims to regard. 

Ought we, then, to pronounce this an Infidel or Anti-Christ- 
ian book? It is not a book in which the faith and worship of 
the Christian church are treated with contempt or obloquy. 
For this worship, whether it be the prayer of the infant at its 
mother’s knee, or the sobbing outcry of the broken-hearted prodi- 
gal, the author has a warm-hearted sympathy and an unfeigned 
respect. Faith in Christ and the Church, with the hopes and 
inspiration which it brings, he acknowledges to be the mighti- 
est force that yet stirs the heart of the individual man, or that 
sways before its mysterious presence the great masses that are 
compacted in society. For this Christian Faith, however, he 
would substitute a belief in the God of Nature and of the Soul. 
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This natural Theism he would warm into a living glow that 
should surpass the intensest fervor of Christian worship. But 
the Truth which gives to all faith and worship, whether Chris- 
tian or Theistic, their meaning and value he distinctly and delib- 
erately rejects, viz: the mysterious endowment of freedom, in- 
volving as it does the awful liabilities of moral responsibility, 
and the terrific fact of sin. The author of Thorndale is a phi- 
losophical necessitarian, who holds just as much of Christianity 
as such a dogma will allow him to retain, but who has remorse- 
lessly applied this dogma to macerate all the moral energy of the 
Gospel, and to render impossible its historic facts. The process 
by which this result has been reached by any mind, it would be 
curious to trace. In the case of the author it has been attended 
with manifold misgivings ; such betray themselves in every line 
—in the form of large concessions, of hesitating assertions, and of 
lingering sympathies. The reasonings which have brought him 
to these conclusions are a curious illustration of the tremen- 
dous force in a speculative system, to prevail over sharp intel- 
lectnal insight, a wide observation of men—an enlarged culti- 
vation by literature—a warm and sympathizing human soul— 
a quick and active conscience, and an early Christian educa- 
ticn. 

But it is time that we leave these generalities, and enter 
upon a particular analysis of the contents of the volume. The 
introduction is a recital of the circumstances under which the 
manuscripts of Mr. Thorndale were discovered and committed 
to the hands of the editor. It affords the opportunity of 
describing the scene that opens before the eye of the occupant 
of the Villa Scarpa—thus painting to the eye of the reader 
the scenery of the place to which Thorndale had retired 
to die, and which, from the world of actual life before him, 
suggests and directs the course of his meditations, as he pon- 
ders on the world that lives in his memory. 

“It is a spot, one would say, in which it would be very hard to part with this 
divine faculty of thought. It seems made for the very spirit of meditation. The 
little platform on which the villa stands is so situated, that, while it commands 
the most extensive prospect imaginable, it is itself entirely sheltered from ob- 
servation. No house of any kind overlooks it; from no road is it visible; not a 


sound from the neighboring city ascends to it. From one part of the parapet 
that bounds the terrace, you may sometimes catch sight of a swarthy bare-legged 
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fisherman, sauntering on the beach, or lying at full length in the sun. It is the 
only specimen of humanity you are likely to behold ; you live solely in the eye of 
nature. It is with difficulty you can believe that, within the space of an hour, 
you may, if you choose it, be elbowing your way, jortled and stunned, amongst 
the swarming population of Naples,—surely the noisiest hive of human beings 
anywhere to be found on the face of the earth, Here, on these hights, is perfect 
stillness, with perfect beauty. What voices come to you from the upper air, 
—the winds and the melody of birds; and not unfrequently the graceful sea- 
gull utters its short plaintive cry, as it wheels round and back to its own ocean 
fields, And then that glorious silent picture for ever open to the eye !—Picture ! 
you hastily retract the word. It is no dead picture,—it is the living spirit of the 
universe manifesting itself, in glorious vision, to the eye and the soul of man.” 
(pp. 2,8. We quote from the American reprint.) 


Book First is entitled the Last Retreat. In this are various 
fragments of thought arranged under several heads, as the Self- 
Review, Truisms, Fragments on the sentiment of Beauty, The 
Two Futurities—The Future Life—The Future Society. All 
these together form a sort of prelude or overture to the discus- 
sions which follow, suggesting the inspiriting themes and antici- 
pating the grave conclusions. Some of these are very striking, 
and at once arouse and reward attention. Though given as 
fragments, the selection and arrangement of them expresses 
exquisite artistic skill. For example, under Self-Review we 
have the following : 


“Tam here upon classic ground—surrounded, as they say, by classical associa- 
tions ;—a Sibyl’s cave—the tomb of Virgil—the baths of one emperor, the palace 
of another. Very slight and transitory, and mere affairs of yesterday, seem 
these grave antiquities tome. Such classical associations have ceased to affect 
me; they have fallen off from the scene. I see only this beautiful nature—I 
meditate only upon man, Rome and the Cesars are a little matter; God, and 
Nature, and Humanity—on these I think incessantly. . . 

“T seem now to be standing on that little hillock of loesened moni which the 
sexton throws up on ‘the side of the last home which he digs for us. I feel the 
earth crumbling beneath my feet; it gives way, and falls ito the dark chasm 
below. Yet whilst I stand, I still look out upon the wide horizon of this earth, 
and speculate—I cannot help it—upon that dawn of a happier and wiser life 
which surely will one day rise upon our world. Would that I catch the glimmering 
of thatdawn! Alas! I know not here which even is the eastern gate, or in 
what quarter of the horizon to look for the breaking of this better day—this 
‘other morn’ which shall ‘ rise on mid-noon.’” (pp. 15, 16.) 

“ Why should I wish to live? Have I not seen, and felt, and thought, as I 
could never again see, or feel, or think? Why desire old age, which is but 
the same world, with dimness and a film drawn over the vision of the man? 
Better lapse at once from youth into oblivion. 
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“ What there is of brief and fitful enchantment in this life of man, I too have 
partly known. I have heard music; I have seen mountains; I have looked on 
the sea, and clouds, and flowing rivers, and the beauty of woman. I have loved; 
vainly or foolishly, I still have loved. I have known, too, that other enchant- 
ment, second only to it,—that early dawn of meditative thought, when the stars of 
heaven are still seen in the faint fresh light of the morning ; afterwards there is 
more light upon the earth, but there is no star; and we wait till the dark comes 
down upon us, before we see the heavens again. 

“T have given my heart to the poets; I have listened eagerly to whatever 
great truth Science has revealed; I have trod the paths of philosophy, till I 
found them interlacing each other, and leading back to my own footmarks in the 
sand. I have had earnest thoughts and generous emotions. If I were to live for 
centuries, centuries would only bring me these in their decay and degeneracy: 
What but the withered leaf of summer has the winter to bestow?” (p. 23.) 


Under Truisms, we find the chief principles which consti- 
tute Thorndale’s creed : 


“T do not find that my heart beats quicker now than at former times at this 
great question. Nor, alas! do I find, as some have deemed, that there are any 
truths which become more vivid and distinct as we descend that dark avenue 
which conducts us to the tomb. 

“Yes! yes! there are truths which become more vivid and distinct as we 
enter this dark avenue which conducts us to the tomb; but it is on looking back 
that we discover them. They are the truths we have passed by, and lived 
amongst—truths of that common daylight we are quitting—so familiar, we called 
them truisms—truths which the child lisps, and the youth kindles at, and only the 
too busy man forgets. 

“That there is sympathy and love in the heart of man, and that thus his very 
self, his very personal desires, at once embrace the good of others as well as his 
own—what a truth is this! That man looks before and after, and discriminates, 
and compares the good and evil he has endured, and can thus choose his way, 
and can choose for others also ; and that the bond of human fellowship, rule and 
custom, and the voice of all heard by each, adds to the reasonable choice of the 
Good, the stable sentiment of Duty, or rather the two blend together in one indis- 
soluble union—what a truth is this! That the broken and partial picture of the 
world which the senses reflect, grows gradually in the human reason, into order 
and unity, and amplifies into what we call science, till in the consciousness of 
man, what at first was the ‘fair imperfection’ of the senses, shapes itself into the 
divine idea, the manifested thought of God—is not this, too, a great truth? 
And all along there is beauty, visibly brightening over the whole creation, com- 
pelling the heart of man to love, where as yet he cannot comprehend, the 
Creator. To embrace the good of others—ofa whole society; to apprehend 
the world in its divine unity,—to feel how beautiful it is!—the Good, the True, 
the Beautiful, as some catalogue them—here are three gifts, than which could 
God give greater to his creature?” (pp. 25, 26.) 


The Two Futurities furnish these following passages : 


“ Stand aside from the crowd, and look on—have no other business than to 
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look on—how mad and preposterous, how purposeless and inexplicable, will the 
whole scene of human life appear ! 
‘How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
All the uses of this world |’ 

“Step down into the crowd; choose a path, or let accident choose for you; be 
one of the jostling multitude ; have wishes and a pursuit ; and how full of meaning 
end purpose has it all become! This labyrinth of life is ever a straight path to 
him who keeps walking. 

“ And as with the purposes of life, so is it with our speculative creeds. Stand 
apart and look on—take up your station at the porch of the church, and only 
question why others enter there. Oh, you may stand and question to the day of 
doom! Step within—creep but to the first altar—bend a knee—to any saint you 
please in the calendar—utter but one prayer, one petitionary word—henceforth 
you are enrolled amongst the faithful. If Heaven has not yet answered, it heard 
that prayer—can you withdraw it? Why or wherefore you entered, is no more 
the question ; it is plain enough you cannot leave.” (pp. 41, 42.) 


The Future Life suggests these meditations : 


“T passed to-day, in my ride, a ragged and filthy group feeding like swine 
under shelter of a ruined wall. The very garbage they eat was stolen. They 
live, or they rot, in pollution of both kinds—of soul and of body. Are these our 
immortals ?—these our undeveloped angels? One must confess, at least, that 
little has been done in this world towards the development of their celestial 
nature. 

“ Suppose I could fling open the gilded doors of yonder palace; I might find 
a banquet there fit for the Homeric gods, and veritable nectar flowing copiously 
enough, Mirth too, and laughter, I might hear; but if I listened to the jests that 
caused the laughter, should I think myself in the presence of gods or satyrs? Is 
it often that in any of the patrician villas around me I should find my immortals? 





“Why must I accept the alternative—all or none? Why every Hun and 
Scythian, or else no Socrates or Plato? Why must every corrupt thing be 
brought again to life, or else all hope denied to the good and the great, the lov- 
ing and the pious? Why must I measure my hopes by the hopes I would assign 
to the most weak or wicked of the race? Let the poor idiot, let the vile Tiberius, 
be extinct for ever—must I too, and all these thoughts that stir in me, perish ?” 
(p. 51.) 


The Future Society contains the following respecting human 
progress : 


“ How inextricably interlaced are all our reasonings upon these Two Futurities, 
the celestial and terrestrial! I do not say that it is impossible to believe in one 
without the other; for in some aspects they seem to be mutually destructive, 
while in others they lend strength and confirmation to each other. But you 
cannot reason for two seconds upon either of them, without finding yourself im- 
plicated in some conclusion with regard to the other. 
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“ How the future and unseen world rules over the present! —and again, how the 
existing society modifies your conceptions of that unseen world! How great a 
part of life is your faith in immortality! And what is immortality but your 
best life extended? (Always this organic whole, always these related terms,—so, 
related that neither exists but-by reason of the other.) In our own day, in our 
own country, how Christianity dominates! What has it not done for society 
in England! And what again has society and science in England done for 
this Christianity of our own day and country? (p. 58.) 

“« Were the minds of men really limited to their voyage to the skies, they would 
carry up with them a most miserable cargo. Industrial arts, and many pleasures, 
and much thinking in this lower world, have helped to raise up this beneficent and 
intelligent piety. Neglect these, and religion is again a degraded thing,—gaunt 
and haggard, and haunting the tombs with the monks of the Thebaid, finding its 
fit home in the receptacle of the dead. 

“Shall I tell you what religion is in its broadest definition? It is life cultivated 
under God, and in the presence of death. Forget Death, and there will be little 
or no religion. Forget Life, and religion is an empty spectre,—a mere terror, 
best buried in the tomb, which it will then perpetually haunt.” (p. 54.) 

“The reason why we have still so great a dread of the pressure of population 
is, that we calculate confidently on the elementary passions of our nature, but 
have little or no confidence—have often a most unscientific distrust—of the more 
refined products, the tastes, the passions, motives, habits, of the social man. It is 
an unscientific distrust, because the strength of these last has often been tested ; 
and because the later, and more refined, and more complex conditions of our 
mind are just as certain—just as completely in the law and order of nature—as 
our most primitive impulses. 

“T do not want new types of society, or new laws of property; I only want 
more property. I want abundance of that kind that comes of industry. I want 
the increased intelligence which will certainly accompany such abundance, partly 
as cause, partly as effect. When the artisan or laborer rises into a higher life 
by industry and intelligence, all society rises with him. And in obedience to the 
nature of our great social organism, the intelligence of all other classes is react- 
ing upon him and his condition.” (pp. 60, 61.) 


We have given these numerous quotations from Book First, 
in order to exhibit to those of our readers who have not seen the 
volume, a distinct impression of the author’s modes of thinking 
and also of his resources and skill as a writer. Book Second 
contains the author’s Retrospect of his own life. It is an ad- 
mirable specimen of psychological autobigraphy, and will give 
currency and interest to the volume with thousands of readers 
who will not care a farthing for his profounder speculations. 
The story of his childish thoughts, of his mother’s gentle and 
Christian care, of his baronet uncle and his stately home—of 
his aunt standing high in the evangelical circles, and yet aspir- 
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ing to stand still higher in fashionable coteries, of his cousin 
Winifred, the object of his brotherly intimacy ripening into 
passionate idolatry—these and other themes pass before our 
eyes, as treated by his graphic pen, and form a series of ex- 
quisite pictures, some lighted by the bright sun-light of 
childish joy, others shaded by the disappointment and fears of 
childish sorrow. We cannot withhold the following : 


“This morning, as I rode through the country, I saw a young mother—her 
child her only companion—sitting, sewing at her cottage door. I was going to 
say it was quite an English scene, as if such a scene was not as universal as human 
life itself. A curly-headed urchin, just master of its plump round legs, had, in its 
play, run to hide itself from its mother round the corner of the house. There it 
stood, both arms extended, flattening itself against the wall, in the bright sun- 
shine, and laughing aloud at the idea of being out of sight. The pleased mother 
pretended not to have seen the fugitive, pretended not to hear the laugh which 
told her he was safe and close at hand. The child had hid itself only to be dis- 
covered. It was playing at being lost—say rather at being found. Soon the 
mother would give chase, and snatch the little captive in her arms. What a 
shower of kisses was in store—for both! for both! 

“Oh happy time for mother and for child! On other occasions, as I have 
passed by this cottage, the mother has been sitting at the open window, and the 
child amusing itself, as if alone, in the garden—absorbed with uo mortal can say 
what—busy at some structure of strange device—dirt, sticks, straws mingled 
together for some architectural purpose, hidden from all eyes but its own. That 
cottage garden has often led back my thoughts to my own childhood, and my own 
early home. 

‘IT, who have so short a time to live, feel as old men feel. I find myself, for 
hours together, traveling through a retrospect of the past. I can now under- 
stand and forgive the garrulity of old age, which dwells for ever on scenes of 
boyhood and of youth, Memory, and not hope, has become the star of life. 
Have patience with the old man: he must pause, and turn, and look behind: 
there lies for him the ‘ happy valley,’ if anywhere on earth. When we have bade 
farewell to all our joys, there is yet another parting almost as sad—our farewell 
to the memory of them. What hosts of long-forgotten things rush from their 
hiding-places to look at me once more, and for the last time! 





“Tt is always a most curious spectacle to watch a child alone at play, and see 
it contriving pleasures and mimic business for itself. It is marvelous what 
imagination does for this little poet, who works, not with words, but creates 
strange visions for itself out of sticks, and stones, and straws. Dive if you can 
into the urchin’s mind, and follow to its source that exclamation of joy and 
surprise which a mere nothing has called forth! It is a most curious spectacle. 
But when, at the same time, we call to mind that we ourselves have been just 
such another charming simpleton, there arises before us one of the most fascina- 
ting of day-dreams which the grown-up man can indulge in. It is veritably a 
fairy-land we are peeping into.” (pp. 65, 66.) 
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“ Days of illimitable faith! were they indeed mine! How gladI am to have 
known them! Not all that we resign, do we regret to have possessed. Very 
singular and very pleasing to me is the remembrance of that simple piety of 
childhood, of that prayer which was said so punctually, night and morning, 
kneeling by the bedside. What didI think of, guiltless then of metaphysics,— 
what image did I bring before my mind as I repeated my learnt petition with 
scrupulous fidelity? Did I see some venerable Form bending down to listen? 
Did He cease to look and listen when I had said it all? Half prayer, half lesson, 
how difficult it is now to summon it back again! But this I know, that the 
bedside where I knelt to this morning and evening devotion, became sacred to 
me as an altar. I smile as I recall the innocert superstition that grew up in me, 
that the prayer must be said kneeling just there. If, some cold wirter’s night, I 
had crept into the bed, thinking to repeat the petition from the warm nest itself— 
it would not do!—it was felt in this court of conscience to be ‘an insufficient 
performance ;’ there was no sleep to be had till I had risen, and, bed-gowned as I 
was, knelt at the accustomed place, and said it all over again from the beginning to 
the end. To this day I never see the little clean white bed in which a child is to 
sleep, but I see also the figure of a child kneeling in prayer at its side. And I, 
for the moment, am that child. No high altar in the most sumptuous church in 
Christendom, could prompt my knee to bend like that snow-white coverlet, tucked 
in for a child’s slumber.” (pp. 70, 71.) 


This last passage is more than a picture from the memory of 
Thorndale’s childish years. It suggests sufficiently his position 
with respect to the Christian faith, which will reveal itself 
more distinctly as we go through the volume. 

Chapter II is entitled “The Student,” and is full of the seeds 
of thought to the few reflecting spirits who can find in Thorn- 
dale’s mental history a transcript of their own. It is of special 
importance, as bringing distinctly before us the mind of the 
writer, as in some sort the representative miad of that large 
class of well-read and thinking men, who are agitated by the 
“conflict of opinions,” portrayed in this volume. They are not 
simply men of distinguished ability in a single science or pro- 
fession, who are inflated by their power or fame within 
certain narrow limits to a conceit of their right to dogmatize 
on all questions fundamental to philosophy or faith. Such men 
may be skeptics in morals and religion ; but their skepticism 
is easily understood and has consequently but little influence. 
Nor are they your strong minded men or women, who are pos- 
sessed by the intense fanaticism of one idea in morals, politics, 
or social reform. The unbelief of such in Christ and the 
Church, and their virulent denunciations of both are easily ac- 
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counted for, by the intense concentration that comes from nar- 
row ignorance of society and the necessary imperfection of 
all human institutions. Besides, their excitement is too in- 
tense and bitter to admit of honest inquiry after truth. They 
know too violently, that they are right and the whole world 
is wrong, to influence others by the authority of their opinions 
or the passion of their vituperations. It is the men who, like 
Thorndale, have acquainted themselves with the results of all 
modern science, and have read the ablest books on all the great 
questions of philosophic inquiry ; who have studied the various 
expedients devised to ameliorate human wretchedness and recon- 
struct human society—men who are not ignorant of culture, 
and have been conversant with art; who have also seen some- 
thing of society, and who, after this varied experience of 
thought and of life, stand aloof from an earnest religious faith, 
and refuse subjection to positive Christian Truth. But we 
will let Thorndale speak for himself, premising that he is born 
a gentleman, with refined domestic and social culture, an heir 
to a competent estate, but disappointed in his love for Wini- 
fred, through the vulgar ambition of her common-place but 
“evangelical” mother. He sketches thus the projet of his in- 
tellectual life : 


“T see myself, perched up amongst the crags, a stray solitary speck of hu- 
manity, mightily concerned about the origin and end of all things. This is my 
task—the business of my life,—to understand what I can of this world in which I 
have been born—of its past history—of the past history of mankind, and what- 
ever may be gathered from the past, of prediction for the future. Something, 
too, may be said—a word spoken, that may help in some infinitesimal proportion, 
in this multifarious business of a world’s progress. 

“Then I reflected upon my own position in the social scheme. Some intellectua] 
labor, I said, must be mine ; how else could I justify the manumission I enjoyed 
from all manual crafts, the toils of the field, or what to me wore a far more terri- 
ble aspect, the toils of trade and commerce? No especial department of science 
was I likely to advance. I felt no aptitude for ingenious experiment, or minute 
observation. Nature had not fitted me for the laboratory, or the dissecting-room. 
The geologist’s hammer would have been a useless instrument in my hand; in 
vain should I have collected weeds or insects. To as little purpose should I have 
turned the leaves of innumerable lexicons—I who turn the leaves of the dictionary 
seven times to the same spot, and have still to turn them in chase of the same 
word. A learned man, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, I could not be. 
One only scheme of study lay open to me—‘ There shall be no great idea,’ I said 
to myself, ‘wrought out in any department of science ; there shall be no great or 
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important conclusion arrived at by the philologist, the antiquarian, or the histori- 
cal critic, that I will remain ignorant of. In presence of the man of erudition, or 
the scientific professor, I must always be a pupil; but I will be a pupil in every 
class ; I will catch the last word uttered in every schoolroom.’” (pp. 82, 83.) 


Such are the men who doubt in these days with the greatest 
energy and the saddest influence. They are not necessarily 
men of leisure, but they are men who think with earnest- 
ness; and who know enough to be qualified to think. Nota 
few indeed, suffer from the very wealth of their knowledge, and 
the abundance of material which their reading has gath- 
ered. They are intellectually blasé, enfeebled in the capacity 
of judging with moral earnestness, through the distracting in- 
fluence of the numberless objects that the wealth of modern 
science and the activity of modern literature and modern life 
both pour out before their mental vision. Our Thorndale, 
however, is not precisely such a man, for he brings to the de- 
cision of all questions akeen and philosophic judgment, and 
seeks a theory to reconcile his knowledge and his faith. How 
he forms and defends his theory so as to adjust his anti-Chris- 
tian doctrines with his Christian sympathies and aspirations, 
we shall see farther on. 

We would gladly dwell upon Chapter II—The Mirage. 
In it the author most happily exhibits the history of many 
a thoughtful mind, who is called by its own reflections to 
brood over social inequalities, the moral and intellectual 
degradation which they occasion, and whose hopeful spirit 
does not despair of a remedy. Our limits will not allow 
us to glance even at the development of Thorndale’s views, 
and the interesting details of the process through which he 
matured his settled opinions. His sympathy with the work- 
ing classes, and his just appreciation of the claims of the de- 
pressed, the good sense that pervades his theories, with the 
kindly and hopeful spirit that animates his inquiries, invest 
this part of his book with a charming interest. It is rare that 
we see humaneness and common sense so agreeably and wisely 
united. 

We must omit also the continued story of his love; of his 
struggling efforts to free himself from his idol, and of his last 
desperate resolution. In the progress of the narrative, he re- 
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cords also the progress of his mind, under the influences of 
study and travel, and introduces us to his prominent friends, to 
Luxmore, the poet, to Cyril, the Cistercian, to Seckendorf, the 
doubter, and to Clarence, the Utopian. All these we pass over, 
and open at Book Third, entitled Cyril ; or, the Modern Cister- 
cian. This introduces us to the heart of the volume, for here 
we find its position with respect to Christianity fully devel- 
oped and unmistakably revealed. 

From his elevated retreat Thorndale discerns the figure of 
a youthful Cistercian monk, creeping like a shadow along the 
shore below. The varied reflections to which the sight of 
this monk gives rise are well condensed in these paragraphs: 


“ There stands my Cistercian monk on his favorite spot. 

“In him there are unspeakable fears that perpetually sustain illimitable hopes. 
A constant sense of escape from peril gives constant sense of the near-attained 
heaven. The element of the tempest is, or has been, there in abundance. 

“There he stands serene, self-centered. He will tell you that he was born but 
yesterday, and will leave the world to-morrow. Yet such as he stands there, he 
is the product of all the centuries and half the nations of this world. Not oaly 
the Hebrew, but the Egyptian and the Persian sage, the Indian and the Greek, 
have contributed to his religious culture, Yet he feels himself alone, a transitory 
wayfarer through a quite foreign world. 





“And to himself how simple and beautiful is his own life. Some manual labor, 
(this the Cistercian rule requires,) his prayers, and some charitable offices, give 
employment to his days. All his vacation-time is spent in heaven. Prayer is at 
once his means and his end, his occupation and his joy. 





‘“** Progress of Society’ concerns not him. No genuine saint was ever solicit- 
ous about the future destiny of this poor planet. He has no salvation for this 
terrestrial humanity. He has one for you and me, for this and that human soul, 
for all who will obey and tread the narrow path by which, one by one, they shall 
pass onward into bliss eternal. 

**What is Utopia to him? Why should he care for the well-being of successive 
generations of mortal men? The eternal beatitude of one immortal soul out- 
weighs it all. 

“What is Utopia to him? Sentence has been passed against this world, the 
execution is only delayed; flames will consume it ; and, for final result of all its 
painful history, lo! his little flock of angels winging their way into the sky!” 
(pp. 184, 185.) 


The following day he encounters this monk by a pretty inci- 
dent, and recognizes in him the friend of his earlier life, with 
whom he had conferred in his previous years of doubt and 
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misgiving, and whom he now finds transformed into a peace- 
ful ascetic, happy within the embrace of the mother church, 
and happier still in the seclusion of monastic life. The prin- 
cipal stages of his progress thither, and the arguments by 
which he was determined, are thus briefly indicated : 


“A conversion which a few years ago would have been thought unaccountable, 
has now become a common-place event. The road to Rome (with various diversi- 
ties in the track) has been trodden. by many of my contemporaries. The Cal- 
vinistic tuition of Evangelical parents—the Book all in all—Criticism—Rational- 
ism—Scepticism—return to the Book with aid of Church authority, traditional 
faith, and a living, Heaven-appointed Priesthood—such are the chief stations in a 
route that has been lately a good deal traversed. I wonder what posterity, a 
hundred years hence, will say of this phase of our intellectual condition. ‘On 
the wings of what logic did these our ancestors fly ” they will perhaps exclaim, 
‘How did they contrive to reason themselves back to the abnegation of their 
reason?’ But there are other wings than those of logic, and other powers than 
that of reason. A great Hope, or a great Fear, once kindled in the mind, will 
not be destroyed, and in one way or the other will remake for itself whatever 
postulate it needs for its support.” (pp. 189, 190.) 


The history of Cyril’s course is then minutely described. 
First, is sketched the condition in which a young man ina 
Christian family finds himself, who begins to doubt or inquire 
in respect to the grounds of his faith. The grief and horror of 
his friends, occasioned by the expression of such misgivings, 
are vividly sketched : 


“A pious and affectionate youth may, without blame on his part, commence 
his career of independent thinking bya rebellion against some of his most sacred 
feelings, by a violence done to his best affections. His peace of mind is disturbed, 
and the harmony of the family circle is broken, by an invisible enemy, who has 
stolen upon him in the very hours of study and meditation. Those earliest and 
dearest friendships, as well as those’ first and sacred convictions, which should 
have lasted him his whole life, are put in jeopardy at the very outset. 

“ For some time our inquiring youth keeps his doubt a close prisoner within his 
own bosom. At length, one day, being more daring or more despondent than 
usual, he gives expression, in the family circle, to some of those skeptical ques- 
tionings he has been secretly revolving. As soon as the words have passed his 
lips—how those lips trembled as he spoke!—he feels that it was not an opinion 
only he has uttered, but a defiance. And it is not an answer, but a reproof, that 
he receives. An elder brother frowns, a sister weeps, a parent solemnly rebukes, 
Sad and inauspicious entrance on the paths of inquiry. He retreats into himself, 
perturbed, disdainful, with a rankling sense of injustice done to him. 

‘‘ Beyond the family circle the case is little better. In general society he soon 
learns that the subject of religion is altogether inadmissible. There is but one 
thing more distasteful to well-bred people than a religious sentiment or opinion, 
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and that is the least show of opposition to it. You must think over these mat- 
ters—if you must think—in perfect retirement. The one half of society requires 
that you respect its faith, the other half that you respect its hypocrisy.” (pp. 
193, 194.) 


The painful distress attendant upon such a condition is thus 
truly described: “It is a mental anguish sustained and per- 
petuated by ever-shifting views, now tending to faith and now 
to denial. It has no alternative of fervor and of hope, such as 
the religious man is familiar with, who broods at times over 
his own frailty and unworthiness. It alternates only from per- 
plexity to perplexity; from. fear to the defiance of fear. It 
may be nothing less than the blight of a whole existence.” 

But whence the sad necessity that Cyril should shock his 
friend with these questionings of truths so sacred to their faith, 
and why should he torment his own soul with the slow poison 
of religious doubt? We anticipate the answer with excited 
interest, for in Cyril we see the religiously educated youth, 
as viewed by the author, who is doomed, if he thinks at 
all, first to question the truths that were hallowed by the 
prayers of his English home, and when he questions, to reject 
them. We find it is not the received history, but the princi- 
ples which underlie the Christian scheme, that offend his rea- 
son and excite his misgivings. These principles need not be 
arrayed in distinct antagonism to the Christian doctrines. The 
person influenced by them needs not that another should di- 
rect his attention to the irreconcilability of these doctrines 
with the Christian scheme. He has only himself to think them 
out to their inevitable consequences, and the work is done. 
But these principles are the ground truths of modern enlight- 
enment. They lie at the foundation of philanthropic effort. 
They pass current with that numberless host of human spirits 
who are afflicted at the sorrows of their kind, and are in -ear- 
nest to relieve them. They give the impulse to that swelling 
tide of modern advancement which carries forward the whole 
thinking world. But these are inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the Evangelical theology. He that be- 
lieves in these principles, if he thinks, must therefore first dis- 
believe and then reject his traditional Christianity. So it was 
with Cyril. 
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“Such a one, when I knew him, was Cyril. A youth of more blameless man- 
ners there could not be. His parents were distinguished for their evangelical 
piety, and were delighted to watch the development of his ardent and unaffected 
devotion. His nature had entirely responded to the religious training he had re- 
ceived. How came doubt, it will be asked, in such a mind?* What skeptical 
works was he likely to read? And if he had been persuaded to read any such 
works, would they have produced any other impression on a person of this de- 
scription, than pain and offense? Let their statements or reasonings be what 
they might, such a person would only have been stung, irritated, wounded by 
them,—not convinced or shaken. 

“‘ But the enemy may approach ina far more insidious manner than by a direct 
attack. His father took a great interest in the subject of Reformatory Punish- 
ment, as it is sometimes called. (The combination of reformatory and educa- 
tional measures with Punishment, would be a more accurate expression for the 
object which such philanthropists have in view.) Schemes of prison discipline 
formed the most frequent topic of conversation at his own home. The house 
was full of books treating upon this subject in every possible manner, either in- 
vestigating the Rationale of Punishment, or proposing new methods for the 
moral restoration of the criminal. In short, it was the paternal hodby. Now in 
works.treating on the subject of criminal jurisprudence, there will invariably be 
intermingled ethical discussions on the nature and objects of Punishment itself, 
and on the meaning which is to be attached to such words, for instance, as Retri- 
butive Punishment, and of Penalty, when imposed in order to secure obedience 
to a promulgated law. As I understood him the perusal of these books, together 
with the constant reiteration in the family circle that the reformation of the crim- 
inal himself was never to be lost sight of as one of the ends of punishment, 
forced upon his mind the perception of a strange contrast between the ethical 
principles which his father advocated when discoursing upon this favorite topic, 
and the ethical principles which he advanced or implied when he expounded his 
Calvinistic divinity. Cyril, at least, could not reconcile the two. ... . 





“That the future punishments of God should have for one end the reformation 
of the offender, does not appear to bea heresy of a very deep dye, nor one that 
ought to have disturbed a pious mind; but it shook the whole system of theology 
in which Cyril had been brought up. If punishment has in itself wise and merci- 
ful ends,—if it is conducive, or accompanied by measures that are conducive, to 
the restoration of the criminal, what becomes of all those ideas attached to the 
word Salvation, in which he had been educated? I only indicate the train of 
thought awakened in Cyril’s mind, Those only who have been educated as he 
was, can understand the terror and anguish of heart which such a train of thought 
brought with it. 





“The first murmur of dissent he ventured to raise against the system in 
which he had been educated, was on the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. It 
was the doctrine he most frequently discussed with me. The more he studied it, 
whether in works of ethics or works of religion, the less could he assent to it. 
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Yet the denial of it shook all the rest of the system ; his doctrine of Atonement 
must be entirely remodeled; in short, he was plunged into the miseries of 
doubt.” (pp. 196, 197.) 


The consequence of this speculative question to the unhappy 
victim is depicted with truth and power. This unsettled faith 
of Cyril drives him to distraction and almost to suicide. Mis- 
judged for his honest doubts, by those friends who could not 
understand his difficulties nor believe in his longings for the 
repose of faith, he became a voluntary outcast from society, 
and a prey to bitter forebodings. 


“The cloud was darkening over him. At length he rarely came to my rooms. 
Hearing he was unwell, [ went to see him. I asked him after his health; he did 
not answer the question—took no heed of it; his thoughts were elsewhere. ‘Oh, 
Thorndale!’ he said, ‘to pass long, sleepless nights—sleepless and in pain—and 
not to know how to pray!’ And as he pressed my hand he burst into an agony 
of tears. He had my most sincere sympathy ; but how distressingly powerless did 
I feel in my attempt to relieve him!” (p. 204.) 


From this agony of desperation he finds relief in the Church 
of Rome. He enters a monastery, and finds peace. So far 
as his reason is satisfied by his new faith, it is that it allows 
him to hold, because it itself teaches, that there may be re- 
demption after death. These fragments of discourses contain 
the principles of his new Theory : 


“* All religion hangs on the belief in God's righteous anger against sin. Once 
quibble that away, and you may be Deist, Pantheist, Atheist,—what you will—it 
matters little.’ in 

“ Afterwards, when touching upon the article of Purgatory, he said, ‘ A salva- 
tion after this world has been left, I, as a Protestant, always desired to hope. But 
the Protestant creed did not permit such a hope. 

*** Not but that our Church,’ he continued, (anxious lest he should become too 
lenient in his interpretations of her tenets,) ‘retains, and must ever retain, that 
more awful doctrine which stands alone in yours. An infinite terror there must 
always be in the armory of the Church. Very charitable it might seem to mar- 
shal the unthinking crowd in some holiday procession, and, heading it along the 
broad highway of life, declare that this is the road to heaven. It is not. The 
little flock of Christ are oftenest driven, through the sharp, and steep, and narrow 
defiles : they bleed, they faint, but they are lodged safe at last.’ 

“He said at another time, ‘ Even Infinite Love and Infinite Compassion must 
strike a guilty race with terror and remorse. This transgressing world, since the 
day of its sin, has seen, and could see, nothing so awful as that mild Presence 
which walked forth from the village of Nazareth. Under that naked footfall, the 
earth trembled, and it trembles still.’"” (pp. 214, 215.) 
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But it is not so much the more rational theology of his new 
Faith as the satisfaction which it proffers to the heart, that 
holds Cyril in its embrace. Thorndale, in meditating on the 
history of Cyril, thus expresses our author’s opinions: 

““T have stated Cyril’s Catholic views in as simple and philosophical a manner 
as Icould, Whatever may be decided upon the philosophy of his views, I am 
sure his life is most happily chosen. 

“ At this moment, if I could change positions with any one, it would be with 
Cyril. 

‘“‘ How often have I wished—how intensely do I long at this present moment — 
for some cultus, some worship, some mode of devotion in which the heart can go 
forth to its God! Prayer, in its highest significance, is not petition ; the petition- 
ary form merely expresses desires which are themselves the very life of devotion, 
—trust, dependence, hope. 

“‘T suppose we all feel thusin any calm, reflective hour. At least if We haye ever 
felt this longing for devotion at any time of our lives, it will never cease occasion- 
ally to return. ; 

‘“‘Y remember when I was in Switzerland with Seckendorf, that keen and pro- 
foundly skeptical man said, alluding to some monastic building seen in the dis- 
tance: ‘Thorndale, if you and I could cease thinking our perplexing thoughts for 

our-and-twenty hours, we might, as the sun went down, walk together, arm-in- 
arm, into yonder monastery.’” (pp. 221, 222.) 

It is thus that the conflict of opinions on Faith and Revela- 
tion is decided. For those who will have Faith and renounce 
Reason, the Church of Rome and the monastery is the appro- 
priate home, and congenial resting place. But to those who 
must think, and will not simply believe, there is here no rest. 
Accordingly, after seeing the gentle and believing Cyril safe- 
ly housed, our author leaves him and encounters bolder think- 
ers atid what, in his view, are more difficult themes. Book 
Fourth, Seckendorf, or the spirit of denial, introduces us to new 
characters and to discussions concerning the future life of the 
soul, and the progress of the race. It is followed by Book Fifth, 
Clarence, or the Utopian, in which the same discussions are 
prosecuted, though in a spirit less severe and more hopeful. 
Seckendorf is a German Baron, who is familiar with the whole 
round of modern speculation, and who brings to the judg- 
ment of its various theories the searching scrutiny of a cool 
and vigorous judgment, and the all-crushing arbitrament of 
fact and experience. And yet he has a kindly and hopeful 


nature, and sympathizes with the faith and worship which he 
VOL. XVII. 44 
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cannot receive for himself. His skepticism, daring and rest- 
less though it be, is yet most genial and humane. He is no 
sham thinker, losing himself in the clouds by his own soaring, 
or bewitched by the fantasies of an affluent imagination, but 
is clear, searching, and strong—ever feeling after the solid 
ground of fact, and always sharp and penetrating in his anal- 
ysis. Now and then he pours forth a flood of scorching satire 
consuming all sorts of hypocrisies and weaknesses, like a 
stream of lava. Clarence rallies for immortality and God 
against his doubts and objections, and to his satirizing and 
cynical moods opposes a hopeful spirit and a charitable phi- 
losophy. 

At the end of these discussions Clarence begs leave to re- 
cord his confession of Faith, which turns out to be an extended 
scientific treatise on the development of the individual mind 
and the advancement of society. In other words, it is a treat- 
ise on Psychology, Religious and Social Philosophy, by Mr. 
William Smith, which he hopes will tend to allay and adjust 
the conflict of opinion. Our limits will not allow us to give 
even the briefest analysis of the varied discussions between 
Seckendorf, Clarence, and Thorndale, or the most condensed 
outline of the arguments by which our author sustains his Psy- 
chology and his Faith. They indicate no mean speculative 
ability, and are a valuable contribution on certain special top- 
ics in Psychology. The argument for the being of God is in- 
genious, though not made so obvious as it should be. But 
in the handling of these purely speculative themes there is ever 
displayed the movements of a mind superior in its resources, 
its reading and its earnest spirit. We have already stated our 
author’s speculative and religious creed; but we have no room 
to bestow upon it here. Our chief object in noticing this vol- 
ume at all was to consider its relations to the Christian Theol- 
ogy and the Christian life. 

We observe that it is to the modern theology and religion 
that it holds these relations ;—to the actual tone of thinking 
and feeling that now prevails in Britain and this country. The 
present conflict of opinions, so far as it pertains to the religious 
world, is a conflict which has been raised by modern ideas and 
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which has involved the whole Christian system on points to 
which the theology of other ages had no direct reference. No 
observing man can fail to have noticed that such a strife has 
arisen which is peculiar to this age of the world, and that it 
concerns truths that are vital not to one form or phase of Chris- 
tian belief, but to any sort of believing or thinking, that is 
worthy to be called Christian. 

It may be questioned perhaps, whether our author’s report 
of the religious world in England deserves to be taken for true, 
and whether itis worth while for Christian believers and Chris- 
tian reviewers to concern themselves with what anti-Christian 
men say of them, or of their influence on the thinking of the 
world. But though the reports of an enemy may be false or 
exaggerated, it is always worth while to know what he thinks 
and says. Especially is it so to the Christian church, whose 
great duty it is to see that it is rightly understood by the gen- 
eration with which it has to do, and the thinking of which it is 
sternly and sacredly bound to mould and modify. We grant that 
the man who rejects the Christian faith and life, seems often 
perversely determined not to understand them, but it is the duty 
and the wisdom of the Church to know why she is so sadly 
misunderstood, in order that she may so teach and live, that to 
misunderstand her shall be impossible. But if it should 
chance to be true, that these reports and impressions are not 
without foundation ; that though they may take the form of 
caricature and exaggeration, there is just cause for their being 
received, then it isnot merely the wisdom of the Church to learn 
what others say of her defects, but it is her duty to regard their 
reproofs. 

Let us then assume that the author of Thorndale represents 
the very best class of the anti-Christian* thinkers which 
modern culture produces, and consider the report which he 
gives of his observations upon the Christian: thinking and living 
of our times. 





* We should rather say of the A-Christian, or the non-Christian thinkers, which 
term would more fitly designate the generous, humane, and philosophic class, 
who believe in the power and fitness of Christianity, for those who have not, like 
themselves, out-grown it. 
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The first report which our “looker-on in Venice” returns, is 
that a man cannot begin to think and yet retain his religious 
associations; that the moment he is suspected of any hesitation 
or misgiving in respect to the great truths of the received the- 
ology, he is regarded with suspicion and distrust and soon be 
comes an outcast from religious circles. It is assumed without 
question, that the church regards all speculation as necessarily 
inconsistent with Christian piety, and looks upon reason as the 
natural enemy of faith. Cyril is made to shrink from his first 
misgivings with guilty horror, and to brood over the sugges- 
tion of his early doubts, as he would conceal the secret of a 
shameful deed. The author would represent that such is the 
atmosphere of a religious household in Britain, and such the 
social life of its religious circles, that to ask the reasons of one’s 
faith in Christian truth, and to fail to be satisfied with those 
which are given, is to forfeit all title to the confidence of rela- 
tives and friends, and to expose yourself to social ostracism. 
We dare say there may be grounds for this report. We do not 
indeed forget that it has been the fashion of unbelievers, of all 
generations, from Julian the Apostate down to the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table, to assert that their antagonists dare not 
think, because they are aware that to begin to think is to cease 
to believe. On the other hand it is just as true that the noisiest 
zealots in the church, and the most Pharisaic pretenders to 
orthodoxy, have ever affected a special horror of specula- 
tion and philosophy ; whereby many honest minds have been 
disgusted and driven to temporary or lasting unbelief. In- 
deed in many circles of high ecclesiastical influence outside 
the Church of Rome, the question has not yet been settled as 
to the relation of reason to faith; or if it has been settled at 
all, it has been thus determined, it is lawful to inquire what 
are the received grounds of certain received dogmas, but it is 
not lawful to ask for the arguments against these, much less to 
question coucerning those fundamental principles which the 
Christian system either implies or expressly reveals. To spec- 
ulate so far as to call these in question, or to ask how they can 
be defended, is to be guilty of wicked presumption. We see 
and hear enough of such a spirit in this country. We dare say 
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it is far more dominant in the mother country. But it is to be 
remembered that the English mind is essentially practical. It 
believes the system of truth taught in the scriptures and held 
in the Christian church, to be from God, because it has proved 
itself true by its practical results, and has shown itself to be 
divine by fulfilling its promises to tame human passion and to 
comfort human sorrow. The common sense of the English 
people is satisfied that such truth must bedivine. In this light 
they care for it most of all, because of its relation to their wants 
and their sorrows. They do not care to enquire or speculate 
any further than to know whether they may useit. It is of 
little concern to them, whether this or that assumption of an 
argument is framed with nice exactness, or whether the ar- 
gument itself is linked in unbroken logical sequence, if cer- 
tain grand truths concerning God and man are known to be 
true, and are believed to be decisive of the question. When 
aman speculates further than this, they think him literally 
more nice than wise. What if certain principles are over- 
stated, so as to offend the critical intellect, or what if they 
are so strongly stated as to shock the conscience, there are 
still great truths in these rough propositions, and the practical 
good sense of the English regards not such trivial defects. 
Because the English are practical, they are also a tradition- 
al people—they receive the systems of theology which 
their fathers held, just as they receive and transmit their sys- 
tems of law, the errors with the truths ; not because they 
love the error, but because they either overlook or disregard 
it, for their greater love of the truth. They hold fast the form 
of received words, and conclude because they are received, 
they are therefore sound. Hence an old catechism, an old 
creed, or an old liturgy are so sacred in their eyes; not merely 
from the hallowed associations with which they are invested, 
but often from a fondness which runs to superstition and de- 
bases to idolatry. Hence they are alarmed at speculation, and 
resent it as the most deadly of sins. 

But though we thus explain this English horror of specula- 
tion, we do not wish to excuse it. The bold and inquiring of 
each generation will speculate and think. They will require 
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that the propositions which they are to receive should express 
the exact truth, and that the logic be valid by which this truth 
is supported. There are, indeed, limitations to thought, arising 
from the nature of the subject-matter about which it is em- 
ployed, but these limitations can be clearly known and indi- 
cated. But when this discriminating line is drawn, it must 
be adhered to; thinking on religion must be conducted accord- 
ing to the law of thinking on other subjects. To teach that 
Christianity is not to be tested by argument which would be 
acknowledged as argument when applied to other subjects, or 
to seem to believe that there is one kind of logic for Theology 
and another for human science, is to dishonor the truth itself, 
and to disgust the honest and high-minded inquirer. It is 
more offensive still to take the position that it is sinful to hes- 
itate or to question. To say that it is a token of depravity to 
find difficulties in theology, is to further the cause of unbelief. 
It will certainly consign to the ranks of error many of the most 
ingenuous minds of each generation, and fix them there by 
every consideration of mental honesty and self-respect. 

It is singular, but it is true, that Theology and the Church are 
ever prone to be jealous of the thinkers of the current genera- 
tion. Christians are too apt to resent the inquiries of honest 
doubters as they would a personal insult, or, what is worse, as 
a dishonor to venerable authorities. They forget that the 
human mind is ever renewing its youth, and though the same 
old questions are ever recurring, yet in each generation they 
assume new forms; that while the same difficulties are ever to 
be met, yet they start up under phases as diverse as the minds 
and training of these men who feel them. There is no sadder 
sign of these times than the craven horror of infidel specula- 
tion, which is manifest among some leading religionists, and 
the disposition contemptuonsly to abandon all daring thinkers, 
rather than to confront them with reasonings more cogent than 
theirdoubts. That cause is already betrayed, which its defend- 
ers fear to submit to the light. The Christian teacher should 
ever declare, and the Christian man believe, that the truth 
which invites speculation, will satisfy doubt; that it has rea- 
sons for the man who thinks, and by reasoning conducts to 
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faith. For the fearful intellectual wickedness committed 
by those who denounce when they should convince, and 
repel when they should win, we desire to incur no responsi- 
bility. We would shake from our very clothing the shame 
and dishonor that cleaves to the Christian Faith, when one of 
its defenders would silence inquiry by a discouraging or con- 
temptuous reply, or sting to madness the honest skeptic by a 
sanctimonious refusal to consider his doubts. 

But the author of Thorndale reports still further of the re- 
ligious world, that notwithstanding its distrust of speculation, 
it cannot withdraw itself from its influence, but is slowly yield- 
ing to its progressive power. 

“ There is a contradiction—denied by no one, deplored by many—between the 
books and teachers that, in our generation, contribute to form the religious con- 
viction of every inquiring youth. Books which he is not only permitted but in- 
vited to peruse, tacitly or openly contradict each other, and contradict that 
teaching which he has received from schools and catechisms. Tho evil is irreme- 
diable. Every one who reads and thinks at all must enter into the conflict, and 
reconcile his various teachers with one another as best he can, The evil is ir- 
remediable, but it is an evil nevertheless.” (p. 193.) 

In other words, there are principles in respect to the charac- 
ter and government of God, that commend themselves to the 
minds of all enlightened and thinking men—which are incom- 
patible with those views of God which enter into the very 
structure of the Christian creed, and breathe into the Church 
the very breath of its life. These principles cannot be retained 
and also the Christian faith as a scheme of living and earnest 
principles—ever swelling and growing into the blossom and 
fruits of a distinctively Christian life. He that seeks to retain 
and reconcile the two, must accept a perpetual conflict, about 
the very citadel of his most earnest convictions. He must be 
content to live a life of uncertain and gloomy scepticism, or his 
new philosophy will slowly eat out the life of his old Christ- 
ianity. 

The fact which the author recognizes is doubtless true. It is 
of no use to conceal or deny it. Compact and consistent systems 
of philosophy, which are thoroughly anti-Christian, have in- 
deed taken possession of myriads of the men of culture who have 
been trained under the influences of Christian Faith. With 
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some men these systems have been marched likea wedge through 
the solid phalanx of marshaled Christian dogmas. From others 
they have taken one by one the defenses on which they had 
fallen back in a quiet retreat. But does it follow, therefore, 
that such systems are true? May it not be proved thereby, 
and, more emphatically, that being anti-Christian, they are 
therefore false? Which is the more reasonable, to suspect 
your philosophy because it is against your faith, or to reject 
your faith because it cannot be reconciled with your philoso- 
phy? We do not intend that philosophy is not to stand or fall 
upon its own grounds of evidence, but that if its conclusions 
contravene results for which there is very high evidence, though 
different in kind, then these grounds themselves should first be 
suspected, in order to be revised. To do this is not to abandon 
philosophy, or to bring herin subjection to faith. It is todopre- 
cisely what philosophers themselves inculcate when their spec- 
ulations lead to results inconsistent with experience and with 
facts. No classof men more sternly require than all true philoso- 
phers, that the conflict with fact or with any truth well received, 
should drive us back to the grounds of our theories to seek 
whether these will stand a second scrutiny. We are surprised 
that this rule did not occur to the author, that he did not bethink 
himself that the Christian Church and the Christian records are 
facts whose existence and power must first be accounted for be- 
fore they will give «way to the changes in speculative opinion 
which he represents to beso fundamental and decided. But what 
are the changes in philosophy which are exerting so potent an in- 
fluence? The author names, as we have seen already, a slow but 
steady transformation in the opinions of thinking men in respect 
to the nature and object of punishment. Thinking men he says 
are more and more united in the opinion that the object of pun- 
ishment is the reformation of the offender. Let this be accepted, 
and the received doctrines of eternal punishment, of salvation, 
and of the atonement, all go together, by a logical necessity ; and 
the peculiar Christian doctrines must vanish one by one as the 
mist is consumed by the morning sun. In talking with Seck- 
endorf, Clarence observes : 
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‘‘T have no quarrel with the Church of England, but there is one doctrine of 
our Protestant creed which the intelligent laity are quietly deserting. Men who 
do not openly oppose it, tacitly deny it. I mean that of the eternal nature of fu- 
ture punishments. The whole subject of future punishments is treated in a differ- 
ent spirit by divines themselves than it was a century ago. What educated man 
would now write or speak upon this subject as Jeremy Taylor did? None but the 
coarsest of the populace would listen to an orator dwelling eloquently on the tor- 
ments of the condemned. 

«In fact, our theologians are really too amiable to believe, as literal truth, what, 
in some metaphorical sense, they can still conscientiously place amongst their arti- 
cles of creed. The most zealous champion of orthodoxy is merely involved in the 
heat and passion of controversy. He is very angry, but he means nothing. Let 
me prove with text upon text that this or that doctrine is a damnable heresy—but, 
for God’s sake, let nothing come of it. 

“ Look at the literature of our country. This surely is the place to seek for the 
best and latest currents of opinion. If I had books, about me, I could read to 
you page after page of our most esteemed writers, which manifest as clear as 
day a complete alienation from the old faith of an eternal Tartarus ; and—mind 
you this !—which, at the same time, breathe a genuine spirit of piety, and love to 
God, and an unfeigned conviction that God is love. Never was there a time when 
the Devil, and the region he is supposed to preside over, were so little dwelt 
on, or so tacitly ignored; and never was there a time when there was so vivid a 
conviction, so confirmed a faith, in the existence of a Benevolent Creator, or more 
genuine piety and gratitude felt towards that ineffable Being from whom emanates 
all power, all reason, all love.” (p. 286.) 


On pages 201-2, Cyril is made to say : 


“There may be two theories, he would say, about the sentiment of justice ; but 
you cannot have two conflicting ideas of the just, so as to have one justice for ju- 
risprudence, and another justice for theology. 

‘“** But they toss me,’ he would exclaim, ‘from the idea of a judge and a judi- 
cial sentence to that of an offended Deity, whose infinite anger is roused against 
sin. If I ask for explanation of the justice of the sentence, I am told that we can- 
not measure God’s righteous anger. If I ask for explanation of this anger, I am 
told that it is just, and that man deserves whatever punishment it inflicts. Surely 
the penalty imposed upon the offender is like every other part of the Divine econ- 
omy, the dictate of an eternal and immutable wisdom. Surely it was from the 
beginning, and ever must be, such a penalty as is in perfect harmony with the 
good of the whole of His creation. For me, I can submit—submit with the resig- 
nation of a child—to whatever punishment a Divine wisdom has appointed, for I 
am confident that it has been appointed, like all other things and events in crea- 
tion, for the good of each and all.’” (pp. 201-2.) 


We observe that this theory of the object of punishment 
which is assumed so confidently to be true, is fundamentally false. 
It is not merely shown to be false by the consequences to which it 
leads, but the principle as a speculative dogma is manifestly un- 
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tenable and unsound. Sin isitself offensive to every right-minded, 
moral being. It awakens an antagonism in his nature; first 
against the act, as an act of evil doing—then against the in- 
tention, as evil willing—then against the evil will or character, 
as a perpetual spring of evil, ever hostile to the good of its 
fellow. To express the hostility-thus awakened by the look 
of displeasure—the word of rebuke, and the indignant blow— 
is the instinct of nature. To express it so as to produce the 
best result for the object which it is designed to accomplish, is 
the dictate of that wisdom to whose counsels blind instinct 
must ever listen. To express it so as to bring forth the highest 
well-being of all whom God has appointed it to defend, and thus 
to make out of inflicted evil a wall of strength against moral, 
that is, against voluntary wrong, is the object of punishment. 
This purpose exalts punishment into a virtue, and invests it 
with moral dignity. It defines the nature of this stern procedure, 
punishment, the object of which is not to reform the criminal, 
but to defend the community. 

To punishment nature prompts, wisdom directs, and con- 
science approves. If the criminal may be reclaimed and re- 
formed, and the objects of punishment also secured, then 
benevolence also prompts to this reformation, but reforma- 
tory punishment expresses an inconsistent and self-destructive 
conception. Indeed the author himself concedes this in the 
incidental remark: ‘“ The combination of reformatory and edu- 
cational measures with punishment, would be a more accurate 
expression for the object which such philanthropists have in 
view.” If then this dominant conception respecting punishment 
be itself, as our author concedes, an error, we do not see that 
Chistianity is in any special danger from its temporary sway. 
That error it is the duty of a wise Christian philosophy to com- 
bat and overthrow. That such an error prevails should arouse 
the friends of truth to an earnest and confident resistance. 

But how can it do this? By confronting a principle so plan- 
sible and humane, with a vague or erroneous theology, such 
as unquestioning tradition commands us to accept and an un- 
discriminating faith is ready to belive? Not in the least, but 
by a speculative system that is demonstrably true, and that by 
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the force of truth commends itself to the consciences of all. 
Without such a speculative basis, theology, however venerable 
its authority and sacred its ends, will be conscious of its own 
weakness, and grow faint-hearted in its own assertions. If 
then it be true that in England or in this country, preachers 
and divines are, as the author alleges, less confident in their 
belief concerning eternal punishment, it is owing to the vague- 
ness and inconsistency of their own philesophy. If the prevail- 
ing error in regard to punishment has been so potent to infect 
and corrupt theology in its vital doctrines, then theology itself 
must have been fatally weak and defective either in its princi- 
ples or in its defenders. 

But the author claims that Theology has almost yielded the 
point, which indeed had been taken already by the world of 
thinking men, that whatever may be the object of punishment 
it can never be eternal. But why cannot punishment be eter- 
nal? If what is properly punishment be ever rightful, as the 
author concedes, then, if its ends require, it may be eternal as 
well as limited in duration. If it be for reformation only, 
when that object is accomplished, the punishment must termi- 
nate. But not so if its end be to express the feelings and 
character of the Holy One. The author would insist that 
such a necessity can never arise. But why not? Surely, he 
would reply, an enlightened thinker cannot believe that God 
would ever create a soul that should be eternally lost. To 
this we answer, as easily as he can believe that he would 
create a soul that would sin at all. The mystery is not that 
punishment is inflicted, but that sin should occur to make pun- 
ishment necessary. This mystery is not in the least relieved 
by making the punishment brief. For by the same kind of 
logic by which it is demonstrated, or the same moral intui- 
tion by which it is claimed to be certainly known, that pun- 
ishment cannot be eternal, it can be proved or known that 
there ought to be, and therefore there is no sin at all, and 
that what is called sin is but a phase in human development, a 
necessary stage in the progress of the race; not the willful and 
malignant evil which deserves God’s fixed displeasure. To 
this conclusion the author must be led, and all who think with 
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him, in applying those speculative views, which are, in his 
view, working so great a change in the Protestant Theology. 
We need not say he must be led to this conclusion; we 
should rather say he has reached it already, for we find that 
when he expounds his system in his confession of Faith, its very 
corner-stone is the doctrine of Necessity. His logic con- 
cerning Christianity is therefore briefly this: there can be no 
retribution, no salvation, and no atonement, in the received 
sense of these terms, because there can be no sin. The ad- 
vancing thought of these times is slowly, but surely, crowding 
off Christianity from its standing place, for it is decisively de- 
monstrating that the conception of sin is philosophically absurd 
and impossible. This is the brief argument that holdsso many 
thinking minds in an attitude of half-belief or of unbelief with 
respect toa living and earnest Christianity. They do not be- 
lieve in Christ, because they do not believe in sin. They do 
not believe in sin for various reasons. Some men, like the 
author of Thorndale, hold the doctrine of metaphysical or psy- 
chological necessity. Others, like the same author, cannot 
reconcile the fact of sin with any theory of human enlighten- 
ment and progress. Others, like John Foster, through ultra- 
Calvinist notions of sovereign and irresistible grace, either 
avowedly or secretly reject the doctrine of punishment, and as 
really, though unwittingly, exclude the possibility and the fact 
of sin. Others do substantially the same, under the guise and 
name of milder theories of man, and more liberal views of 
Christianity. Asa recent authority has it, “Sin is the much 
abused step-danghter of ignorance.” 

Our limits will not allow us to defend our past and present 
theology from the misconceptions of the author. It were 
easy to show that Christian theology, with all the crude dog- 
mas of human speculation under which it has suffered, and 
with all the mixtures of a false philosophy with which it has 
been defiled and debased, has yet commended itself to the 
consciences of thinking men by the grand moral truths con- 
cerning God and man, which it has so sublimely enforced. 
The truths concerning human sinfalness, danger, and helpless- 
ness, concerning Christ’s atoning death and redeeming power, 
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have been ever the same, and these have in a!l ages given to 
Christianity and the Church their life and energy. The 
changes in theology, on which the author dwells with so much 
satisfaction, are no signs of decay, but rather tokens of the more 
vigorous life with which it has struggled against the stifling 
masses of human error, and cast out the poisonous element of 
human philosuphy. It had been a noble use of the splendid 
gifts of the author to have seen this element of strength in the 
Christian system in which he finds so much to honor and love, 
and to find in thé progressive changes of Christian theology 
an argument for its divine original, rather than signs of its 
speedy decay. But how could he bring a purged eye to the 
judgment of Christianity, when the conclusion was foregone 
by the assumption that sin and guilt are impossible? How 
could he do any justice to the argument for the truth of the 
Christian scheme, which rests upon its adaptation to the wants 
of the human soul, when there is wanting to his mind the ele- 
ments most essential to this argument,—the recognition of the 
fact of guilt to be forgiven and corruption to be healed ? 

And yet the author is too human not to know, and too 
honest not to acknowledge, that the soul of man needs a reli- 
gion of positive facts, a living Redeemer, and a worshiping 
Church, for such a religion alone can give rest to the heart. 
He understands and pities the awful agony expressed in the 
words of Cyril, “Oh, Thorndale! to pass long, sleepless 
nights,—sleepless and in pain,—and not to know how to 
pray !” 

He dwells with thankful delight on the rest which his 
monkish retreat had at last afforded. “Whatever may be 
decided upon the philosophy of his views, I am sure his life 
is most happily chosen. At this moment, if I could change 
positions with any one, it would be with Cyril.” 

He makes the cynical Seckendorf exclaim, “ Thorndale! if 
you and I could cease thinking our perplexing thoughts for 
four-and-twenty hours, we might, as the sun went down, walk 
together, arm-in-arm, into yonder monastery.” 

He is no stranger to the vital energy which still remains in 
the faith of the individual believer. He admires the fine en- 
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thusiasm which the Christian cobbler attains by the aid of his 
Bible and his Bunyan. Seckendorf almost relents from his 
analytic dissections at the thought of an assembly of Chris- 
tian worshipers, and Clarence knows that untold generations 
must pass away before society shall be sufficiently humanized 
and enlightened to find in Natural Theism a substitute for 
Christian Worship. He forgets to notice the tremendous ar- 
gument for the truth of Christianity, which lies hidden in 
these incidental concessions to its power. Rather his evasion 
of its force is but the offensive confession of a dishonest pride. 
Could his intellect cease to think, he might condescend to 
gratify his heart! Could his thirst for knowledge first be 
slaked, he might worship a personal and forgiving God! Could 
he understand all the mysteries of the universe, and search the 
understanding of the Creator, he would be content to pray. 
Poor Charles Thorndale! easy in fortune, loving in spirit, 
breathing out thy life in the balmy atmosphere of Naples, 
looking back on a career unblemished by crime or shame, 
thou art the ideal man dreamed of by the cultivated litterateur 
of our times, of man as he would think him to be, not as he 
knows that he is. Thy conscience is not so easy as thon dost 
serenely affirm, thy soul is not so peaceful with thy God. Not- 
withstanding thy philosophic calmness, thy soul is throngh 
fear of death all thy lifetime subject to bondage, and the sym- 
pathies of human friendship and the refinements of modern 
culture are no substitute for the peace of that man whose 
transgression is forgiven and whose sin is covered. Thy human 
heart does know and ought to be honest enough to confess, that 
“the sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is the law.” 
It needs but to know this necessity to be qualified to understand 
the import of the words, “thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here we might discuss the question which every page of this 
volume has suggested to our thoughts, How far are theologians 
and preachers responsible for the speculative difficulties and 
doubts of the cultivated men in England and America, of which 
this book is an expression and asymbol? How far may their 
negative position be fairly ascribed to the squabbles of contend- 
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ing sects—the bitterness of religious parties—the meanness of 
religious literature—the vapidness of popular preaching—the 
laziness of traditionary divines—their horror of earnest think- 
ing—their dread of unsanctified speculation—their wicked de- 
nunciation of these who dare to think? How much, again, is 
to be charged upon the ambitious worldliness—the superficial 
ethics—the unchristian practices and the anti-Christian princi- 
ples of the mass of believers? How much may be traced to 
ecclesiastical politicians—to sanctimonious churchmen and 
wooden-headed theologians ? 

It is more important however that the fact be distinctly con- 
templated ; that the gulf is widening between theology and the 
pulpit on the one hand and literature and literary men on the 
other; that the speculative and practical theories of a very 
large number of leading English writers are decidedly and 
avowedly anti-Christian ; that with the wide-spread circulation 
in the community of the higher kind of books, and the protean 
and many sided varieties which the lighter works assume, this 
evil becomes more insidiously subtle on the one hand, and 
more gigantically fearful on the other. The pulpit may argue 
and entreat with its utmost ability and fervor. The church may 
redouble her instrumentalities of worship, but to what purpose 
is all this, if the history that instructs and enlarges the intellect 
is pervaded with the subtle essence of a godless philosophy, 
and the attractive Monthly pours venomous contempt on 
sacred and venerated truths, or with biting satire robs them of 
their power. Especially dangerous are those works which in- 
culeate speculative principles that are more or less distinctly 
hostile to the fundamental truths of the Christian system. Phi- 
losophy gratifies the intellect with the pleasure of the noblest 
activity ; it offers the most grateful incense to human pride. 
It is also a necessity of man’s being. If man thinks at all he 
must think consistently and think profoundly. In its less ab- 
stract forms philosophy is a favorite study in these times, and to 
illustrate and enforce philosophic principles, is a favorite em- 
ployment with the most gifted minds. For these reasons no 
studies seem to us so important in their relation to the princi- 
ples of educated men as philosophic studies. Certainly none 
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are so intimately related to the Christian faith, or the anti- 
Christian unbelief of the men who are to attain the highest 
culture among us—who as writers and speakers are to exert 
the most commanding influence. A thoughtful consideration 
of such a book as Thorndale can awaken and confirm no other 
impression. 

We have no room to comment on a multitude of interesting 
questions that are either suggested or discussed in this various 
volume. We have said already that the psychological obser- 
vations are acute and ingenious. Many of them indicate a 
mind of the highest philosophical ability, of various reading 
and independent thought. The passing observations on hu- 
man life and human society show an acute observer and a 
sympathizing heart. The felicity of style and the wealth of 
imagination we have already noticed. 

But with all its ability and power, with all its love and hope, 
this is asad and depressing book. It fails to appease and adjust 
the conflict of opinions, which it so fully appreciates and so 
powerfully describes. It fails to give us the true philosophy 
of life, because it fails to find in it the discipline of a personal 
and voluntary soul, for a brighter and purer life with God. It 
fails to satisfy our human longings for a sympathizing, because 
a forgiving Redeemer. The cobbler whom it deigns to honor 
with its sympathy has not only a faith which is more satisfy- 
ing to the heart of man, but he has the elements of a more 
rational philosophy concerning the nature, the destiny, and the 
progress of the race, than this book can show. We turn from 
it with sadness—we are depressed and chilled by its failure to 
satisfy our hearts, and are disappointed that its science does not 
sway and fill our minds. We turn with thankfulness to our 
belief, which we trust expresses the conviction neither of a bigot, 
a dogmatist, or a devotee, that Paul and John teach not only 
a better faith, but also a sounder philosophy, than does the 
atitthor of Thorndale. 
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Article VI.—THE OBERLIN-WELLINGTON RESCUE. 


Tue proceedings in Ohio, in reference to the arrest and prose- 
cution of several citizens of that State for the crime of rescu- 
ing a fugitive slave frem his captors, constitute a marked fea- 
ture in the history of the proceedings under the fugitive slave 
law. They have naturally awakened a wide-spread interest. 
The story is as follows. On the fifteenth day of September 
last, two slave catchers from. Kentucky, having been for a few 
days previous at Oberlin, Ohio, induced a lad of about thirteen 
years of age, by the gift of twenty dollars, to entice a negro 
away from his residence in that town, under the false pretense 
of giving him work, toa place where they could conveniently 
seize him and carry him off. Some citizens of Oberlin, who 
had been aware of the presence of these southern slave hunters 
in their neighborhood, and who had been apprehensive that an 
attempt would be made to kidnap some of the colored persons 
living in that vicinity, hearing what had been done, followed 
after and overtaking the captors and the captive at Wellington, 
some ten miles distant, rescued the captive from those who 
had seized him, and he is now free. Thirty-seven of the citi- 
zens of Oberlin and Wellington were indicted, for a violation 
of the fugitive slave act of 1850, in the United States District 
Court for the northern district of Ohio. Two of them have 
been convicted and sentenced: a few, under the influence of 
the result of the trials and convictions, which had taken place, 
entered a plea of nolt contendere, and have also been sen- 
tenced ; and thirteen are now confined, in the county jail at 
Cleveland, to await their trial. 

That the local interest in this prosecution has been very 
great, will not appear surprising, when it is remembered 
that the prisoners are highly respectable citizens of northern 
Ohio; one of them being a Professor in the Oberlin College and 


one having been a member of the State legislature. Never has 
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such a band of prisoners been confined in any jail in our country. 
On the afternoon of the Sunday following their imprisonment, 
Professor Peck preached to his fellow prisoners, and to such 
others as chose to assemble. A Cleveland newspaper says, 
“the extensive jail-yard was literally packed with human 
bodies—the space and street beyond filled, and every roof and 
shed, that afforded a prospect of the speaker, crowded.” The 
number present was estimated at over three thousand. At a 
later day a large convention of those who sympathized with 
the prisoners was held at Cleveland, at which were present, 
the Governor of the State of Ohio, representatives in con- 
gress, past and present, and other eminent civilians. 

The interest thus manifested is not merely a local interest. 
The General Association of the State of Illinois has expressed its 
sympathy with the prisoners by a formal vote, and in many other 
portions of the country expressions of interest and sympathy 
have been made. Nor is this merely the interest of partisans, 
for it arises from the nature of the questions involved, affecting, 
as they do, the rights of all citizens. 

Some features in the case, which show a disposition on 
the part of the federal officers to succeed in convicting and 
punishing these accused persons at all events, may receive 
a passing notice. We can only refer to the facts that one of 
the grand jurors, who found the bill of indictment, was the 
father of the lad, by whose purchased deception the negro was 
decoyed into the power of his enemies; that the petit jury, 
which tried the case of Bushnell, the first one tried, was 
selected from. one political party, whose creed is reported to 
have been expressed by one of these jurymen in the following 
language, “I think more of the democratic party than of all 
the niggers in the land, and would rather sacrifice the whole 
of them to keep it safe ;” that one of this jury was a deputy 
marshal of the United States ; that the attempt was made, and 
strenuously persisted in, to compel the other parties accused to 
go to trial before the same jury, who had just convicted Bush- 
nell, and in arriving at their decision in his case, had passed 
on many of the material facts, which would be put in issue a 
second time on the trial of these other parties—which attempt 
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was frustrated only by the firm and manly refusal of the ac- 
cused to offer any defense before a jury, which had already 
prejudged their case, in the conviction of Bushnell ; that the 
presiding judge caused to be entered un the records of his 
court, as a part of the proceedings, that the accused had vol- 
untarily surrendered themselves into custody, notwithstanding 
the positive declaration of the parties themselves that they had 
not done so, thus compelling them to remain in confinement or 
obtain release, on giving bail, only by incurring, (to use their 
own language,) “the personal disgrace of acknowledging that 
they had done a very foolish action, [contrary to the fact,] and 
were ready to sneak away from the dilemma in which that act 
had placed them.” This shows the animus of the court, 
falsifying facts to the prejudice of liberty, and resorting to 
technical quibbles for the purpose of punishing men not yet 
convicted of violating any law. We can only quote a few 
passages from the speech of Langston, a colored man, after his 
trial and conviction, when asked if he had anything to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced ; a speech which for 
impassioned eloquence, unshaken firmness and moral power is 


rivaled only by that of Robert Emmet, before Lord Norbury, 
when sentence of death was about to be pronounced upon him. 
To be properly appreciated the quotations should be read in the 
connection in which they occur. 


‘* Being identified with that man by color, by race, by manhood, by sympathies, 
such as God has implanted in us all, I felt it my duty to go and do what I could 
toward liberating him. I had been taught by my revolutionary father, that the 
fundamental doctrine of this government was that all men have a right to life 
and liberty, and coming from the Old Dominion I brought into Ohio these senti- 
ments deeply impressed upon my heart. I went to Wellington, and hearing from 
the parties themselves by what authority the boy was held in custody, I con- 
ceived, from what little knowledge I had of law, that they had no right to hold 
him. And as your Honor has repeatedly laid down the law in this Court, a man 
is free until he is proven to be legally restrained of his liberty, and I believe that 
upon that principle of law, those men were bound to take their prisoner before 
the very first magistrate they found, and there establish the facts set forth in their 
warrant, and that until they did this every man should presume that their claim 
was unfounded, and to institute such proceedings for the purpose of securing an 
investigation as they might find warranted by the laws of this State. ” - 

“It is said that they hada warrant. Why then should they not establish its 
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validity before the proper officers? And I stand here to-day, sir, to say that with an 
exception of which I shall soon speak, to procure such a lawful investigation of 
the authority under which they claimed to act, was the part I took in that day's 
proceedings, and the only part. I supposed it to be my duty as a citizen of Ohio— 
excuse me for saying that, sir—as an outlaw of the United States, to do what I 
could to secure at least this form of justice to my brother, whose liberty was in 
peril. Whatever more than that has been sworn to on this trial, as an act of 
mine, is false, ridiculously false. When I found these men refusing to go, accord- 
ing to the law as I apprehended it, and submit their claim to an official inspection, 
aad that nothing short of a habeas corpus would oblige such an inspection, I was 
willing to go even thus far, supposing in that county a sheriff might perhaps be 
found with nerve enough to serve it. In this, I again failed. Nothing, then, was 
left to me, nothing to the boy in custody, but the confirmation of my first belief, 
that the pretended authority was worthless, and the employment of those means 
of liberation which belong to us, Pico 7 - i etd “is as © 

“ But I have another reason to offer why I should not be sentenced, and one 
that I think pertinent to the case. I have not had a trial before a jury of my 
peers. The common law of England—and you will excuse me for referring to 
that, since Iam but a private citizen—was that every man should be tried before 
a jury of men occupying the same position in the social scale with himself. That 
lords should be tried before lords; that peers of the realm should be tried before 
peers of the realm; vassals before vassals, and aliens before aliens. The Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees—not merely to its citizens, but to all 
persons, a trial before an impartial jury. I have had no such trial. ° ° 

“I was tried by a jury who were prejudiced; before a court that was pre- 
judiced ; prosecuted by an officer who was prejudiced, and defended, though 
ably, by connsel that were prejudiced. And therefore it is, your Honor, that I 
urge by all that is good and great in manhood, that I should not be subjected to 
the pains and penalties of this oppressive law when I have not been tried, either 
by a jury of my peers, or by ajury that were impartial. One word more, sir, and 
I have done. I went to Wellington, knowing that colored men have no rights in 
the United States which white men are bound to respect ; that the Courts had so 
decided ; that Congress had so enacted; that the people had sodecreed. * * 

“ There is not a spot in this wide country, not even by the altars of Ged, nor in 
the shadow of the shafts that tell the imperishable fame and glory of the heroes 
of the revolution; no, nor in the old Philadelphia Hall, where any colored man 
may dare to ask a mercy of a white man. Let me stand in that hall and tell a 
United States Marshal that my father was a revolutionary soldier; that he 
served under Lafayette, and fought through the whole war, and that he fought 
for my freedom as much as for his own; and he would sneer at me and clutch me 
with his bloody fingers and say he has a right to make me aslave. And when I 
appeal to Congress, they say he has a right to make me a slave; when I appeal 
to the people, they say he has a right to make me a slave, and when I appeal to 
your Honor, your Honor says he has a right to make me a slave, and if any man, 
white or black, seeks an investigation of that claim, they make themselves amena- 
ble to the pains and penalties of the fugitive slave act, for black men have no rights 
which white men are bound to respect. e ° ° ° * * * 
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“In view of all the facts, I say that if ever again a man is seized near me, and 
is about to be carried southward as a slave before any legal investigation has been 
had, I shall hold it to be my duty, as I held it that day, to secure for him, if possi- 
ble, a legal inquiry into the character of the claim by which he is held. And I 
go further, I say that if it is adjudged illegal to procure such an investigation, then 
we are thrown back upon those last defenses of our rights which cannot be taken 
from us and which God gave us that we need not be slaves.” 


We do not propose to discuss all the legal questions which 
arose in the trial of these cases, or which might be considered 
in connection with it; but some points seem worthy of notice, 
and in place of an abstract discussion, we prefer to look at 
the defense actually made in these cases. The defendants 
demanded an acquittal principally on the following grounds : 
1. That the power of attorney from the master, uader which 
the Kentuckians claimed the right to arrest and detain 
the negro, was not valid, for want of some of the forms re- 
quired by law. 

We do not know whether the authority from the master, in 
this particular case was correct, in point of form, or not; but 
we do say that if any law ought to receive a strict construc- 
tion, this law ought to, and that those who seek to enforce it 
should be required to comply with its minutest provisions. 
It is an odious law, making the free territory of the northern 
states a hunting-ground for slaves, violating the moral sense 
of every man not debased by the system of slavery, and 
should have no presumptions in its favor. It is a hard law, 
wringing its demands from the northern freeman most un- 
willingly. It is an unjust law, making slaves of those who 
have become free. It is an unrighteous law, declaring, by its 
enactments, deeds of charity and kindness to be crimes, 
punishable with severe penalties. It should be strictly con- 
strued, like the bond which Shylock held, and Portia inter- 
preted ; and he who claims under it, should have what the 
law allows, “nor less nor more.” 

2. The second ground of defense involves the essence of 
the act made criminal by the section of the law under which 
these men have been indicted. The seventh section provides, 
“that any person who shall knowingly and willfully obstruct, 
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hinder or prevent, any such claimant,” &c. Knowledge on 
the part of the accused, is an important ingredient of the 
offense. If he does not know that the person whose abduction 
he hinders or obstructs, is a fugitive slave, he cannot be 
guilty of a violation of this law. We think great injustice 
was done by the jury and court in the cases which have been 
tried, in this particular. 

By the jury, in convicting without clearer evidence that 
the defendants had knowledge of the fact that the negro 
claimed was a fugitive slave. It seems to us, from an exam- 
ination of the evidence, that while only a faint presumption 
was raised against the prisoners, on this point, from the tes- 
timony introduced by the government, the weight of testi- 
mony was decisive, that no such knowledge was brought 
home to them. Now, it is evident that there can be no 
violation of this law without a knowledge of this fact ; for, in 
the free states, the presumption of law still is, that every man 
is free, whatever the color of his skin, and something more 
than.a mere seizing and attempt at abduction are necessary 
to rebut this presumption. How important this principle is, 
will be evident, when we recall to mind the fact stated by 
Langston, in the speech from which we have made quotations, 
that of the eight persons who were first taken into slavery 
under the operation of the fugitive slave law, four were after- 
wards proved to have been free. And from this further quo- 
tation also: “A letter was not long since found on the per- 
son of a counterfeiter, when arrested, addressed to him by 
some southern gentleman, in which the writer says, ‘Go 
among the niggers, find out their marks and scars, make 
good descriptions and send to me, and I will find masters for 
them.’” In prosecutions like those in Ohio, strict proof should 
be required, not only of the fact that the person whose ab- 
duction has been obstructed had been a slave; but of the 
further fact, that those accused of making obstruction had 
knowledge of the servile condition of the person whose ab- 
duction was attempted. It is no violation of this law to 
hinder or obstruct a kidnapper; and every forcible abduction 
of a person not owing service or labor, is kidnapping. So 
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one who does not maké known his authority to carry off a 
free person from the free states, is presumptively a kidnapper. 
It may be compared to the case of passing counterfeit bills. 
Any one, with the most honest intentions, and with the most 
scrupulous regard for the observance of the law, is liable to 
pass a counterfeit bill. Good judges, even the officers of 
banks themselves, have been deceived with counterfeited bills 
of their own institutions. But unless a man knows a bill to be 
counterfeited, he is guilty of no violation of the law in passing 
it. His knowledge is the essence of the offense, and it is 
important, for the safety of every individual, that proof 
should be required of this essential fact. So, under the 
fugitive slave law, knowledge is equally essential, and vastly 
more important, as the life and liberty of a man are of 
primary regard. The weight of evidence on this point, as it 
seems to us, was so clearly on the side of the prisoners, 
that we are forced to the conclusion that the jury were influ- 
enced more by the appeals to their prejudices against Oberlin 
men as being heedless of all civil law, and especially deter- 
mined to violate this law, than by the testimony of the wit- 
nesses sworn before them. The solemn assertion of Langston, 
that he did not know that the negro was a slave, will be 
believed by all who read his simple and ingenuous speech. 

We think the court also erred upon this point, in refusing 
to allow the defendants to prove the manner in which these 
slave-catchers acted in possessing themselves of their victim. 
Certainly, if the knowledge of the defendants is necessary to — 
be determined in deciding on their guilt or innocence, then 
all the facts which throw light on their means of knowledge, 
ought to be investigated and understood. 

If it could be established by proof that the whole course of 
proceeding on the part of these slave-catchers, from the first 
enquiries they made in the neighborhood of Oberlin, until 
the final act of deceit by which they succeeded in seizing 
their prey, had been such as to excite the fears of the com- 
munity so that multitudes were alarmed for their safety, and 
parents dared not suffer their children to go out of the house, 
even to school; we say, if such a course of proceeding 
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could be shown, a presumption would be raised, in the ab- 
sence of more positive proof, that these men were kidnappers, 
and the citizens of Oberlin might well believe that those who 
resorted to secresy and deceit to accomplish their ends, were 
not armed with any legal authority. 

On a trial for passing a counterfeit bank bill, the knowledge, 
or want of knowledge, of the defendant, may be presumptively 
shown from any circumstances about the bill itself, such as its 
good or bad execution, the person from whom received, and 
the manner of the accused when the bill was passed, as well as 
the circumstances under which it was passed. Under the 
fugitive slave law a similar course of inquiry is clearly admis- 
sible to show knowledge or want of knowledge on the part of 
the accused. A man may know a counterfeit bill by looking 
at it, but a slave cannot be detected by his looks. “ Hath not 
a” slave “eyes? Hath not a” slave “ hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer 
asa” freeman “is?” But there may be other circumstances, 
in the absence of positive proof, to furnish grounds for believ- 
ing that the defendants knew, or ought to have known, or did 
not know this essential point, and in ruling out testimony, 
which would have thrown light upon it, we think the court 
erred. 

3. The only other point relied on by the defendants, which 
we propose to comment on, is the unconstitutionality of the 
law under which they were indicted. In our judgment the 
fugitive slave law of 1850 is clearly unconstitutional, because, 
ist, The power to pass such a law is not granted to the Federal 
government, and the powers not granted remain in the states. 
The only section of the constitution, which relates to fugitives 
from service or labor, prehibits, it is true, the discharge from 
such service or labor by the laws of any state into which such 
fugitive shall flee, but does not confer on Congress the power 
to provide for their rendition. 2d. The law provides for the 
appointment, by the Circuit Courts of the United States, of 
commissioners, who shall hold their offices at the will of the 
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court appointing them, who shall receive compensation for 
their services in fees, and whose powers and functions under 
the law are of a judicial character, while the Constitution pro- 
vides that all judicial officers shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall receive a fixed salary and hold their offices during good 
behavior. 3d. The Constitution provides that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by due process of 
law, while this statute allows a claimant or his agent to seize 
a fugitive without process. 

We say, for these reasons, we regard the fugitive slave law 
unconstitutional, and we know that this opinion is held by 
many other persons, and all the arguments which have been 
used in favor of its constitutionality have failed to carry con- 
viction. Every man has a right to his own opinion and to 
bring others, if he can, to agree with him, and we trust the 
time will come when this law will be generally regarded 
as unconstitutional. But this question has been before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for their consideration, 
and that court has pronounced the decision that the law does 
not conflict with the Constitution. It is in vain to reargue the 
question before this court, as at present constituted. It is in 
vain to expect a reversal of that decision now. 

The Supreme Court is the court of final resort, the arbiter 
appointed by the constitution itself, to declare the law of the 
land. While this decision remains unreversed and in full 
force, whatever our private opinions may be, we must conform 
our practice to the decision of the court. Although we think 
the law to be unconstitutional, we must act as though it is 
constitutional. There can be no security for any man’s life, 
liberty, or property if the private judgment of the citizen can 
annul the law of the state. This is consonant with reason, and 
with the precepts of the Bible. The directions of the apostle, 
“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, for there is 
no power but of God; the powers that be are ordained of 
God; whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God.” And again, “Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the 
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king as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that are sent 
by him, for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well. For so is the will of God,” are not arbi- 
‘trary commands. Nor are they of local or temporary 
policy. They are founded in the nature of man, as he is con- 
stituted by his Maker. 

It is the will of God that man should live in societies. So- 
ciety necessitates government. Government can only exist by 
the enforcement of law. The right of a civil government 
to enact laws, involves the duty of obedience on the part of 
the subjects. Thus it is seen that the duty to obey the civil 
authority is a religious duty, and an enlightened conscience 
will demand obedience to the law of the land, in the great 
majority of cases, as promptly and decidedly as it will de- 
mand disobedience to those enactments which contravene the 
law of God. Conscience is the rule of right for the individnu- 
al. One man cannot make his conscience a rule for another. 
Conscience takes cognizance of our own thoughts and feel- 
ings and actions, and forbids us to violate its dictates, but 
can never decide for others. It never prompts a man to re- 
dress his own wrongs, much less to seek to redress the wrongs 
of his fellows. The directions of the apostle on this subject 
were given when the world was suffering under tyranny 
and oppression to an extent hardly ever equaled ; but we no- 
where find, either in the precept or example of the apostles, 
warrant for resisting the authority of the law, however 
great the wrong, however severe the oppression. 

There is a manifest difference between refusing to do a 
wrong, or omitting to perform a duty, although in this we 
disobey the civil authority, and resisting the civil authority 
by force, even when its requirements are, in our view, unjust. 
In the one case we act on the principle “ We ought to obey 
God rather than men ;” in the other, we fall under the condem- 
nation, “ whoso resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” Paul and Silas suffered imprisonment for disobeying an 
unrighteous law ; but we do not learn that the disciples used 
any other means for their rescue than prayer to God. 
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Other examples of disobedience to wicked laws, and non- 
resistance to oppressors, will recur to the reader. 

Under our form of government, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has the duty and the right of determining 
whether the enactments of the law-making power of the 
federal government have the force of ww. When, therefore, 
their decision is made, and as long as it is unchanged, obe- 
dience becomes the duty of the citizen. 

Are we asked on what principle disobedienge to unrighteous 
enactments can’ be justified? We answer, on the grounds 
already stated, that all law proceeds from God, and every 
civil enactment which violates the moral sense which God 
has implanted in every man to determine what is right and 
what is wrong, is no Jaw, has no binding force. Civil law has 
been well defined by Blackstone, to be “the rule of civil 
conduct prescribed by the supreme power in the state, com- 
manding what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong.” A 
statute which commands what is wrong, and prohibits what 
is right, no matter from what authority it issues, is no daw, 
and may be rightfully disobeyed. 

So, too, when a government is unjust and oppressive to 
such an extent that it cannot be looked on “as ordained of 
God,” and is clearly seen to be unrighteous, the majority of the 
people having the power may resort to revolution, and change 
the government. But there is no middle ground, in such 
cases, between revolution and submission to the penalty for 
disobedience. Resistance to the civil authority is, so far 
forth, revolution, and can never be justified except in an 
extreme case. 

The men whom we most highly honor have acted on these 
principles. The Puritans, under the oppressive enactments of 
Laud and the tyranny of the Stuarts, refused to submit their 
conseiences to the dictation of their oppressors, but they did 
not revolt until forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and-until the 
way to a change in the government was opened, yet we are 
accustomed to call them the fathers of civil and religious lib- 
erty. When three of the judges, who condemned King Charles 
I, to death, were compelled, after'the restoration of the mon- 
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archy in England, to flee to this country, John Davenport, 
the first minister in the New Haven Colony, preached a series 
of sermons, in which he taught his people their duty in refer- 
ence to those fugitives from an unjust persecution. Those 
among whom they took refuge gave them protection, but they 
did not accomplish this object by rebellion against the govern- 
ment, nor by armed resistance to the legally constituted au- 
thorities ; neither did they violate their consciences by obeying 
righteous enactments. 

Such is the duty of all who regard the fugitive slave law, 
in any part of its requirements, an infringement on the rights 
of conscience. Not to submit their consciences to the un- 
righteous enactments of the civil power, and do what they re- 
gard as contrary to God’s will, but, on the other hand, not to 
resist the officers of the law, unless prepared, with the great 
majority of the people, to effect an entire revolution and re- 
model the government. When they are prepared for this, the 
law can be changed under the forms of law. (For a full dis- 
cussion of “ the doctrine of the higher law,” the reader is re- 
ferred to an article on that subject, published in this Journal, 
May, 1853, from the pen of the venerable President Day, late 
of Yale College.) 

We do not suppose that those, who were engaged in the 
rescue we have been discussing, rest their justification on 
any supposed right of resistance to law, short of revolution. 
We have supposed that they base their defense on the facts 
and principles to which we have already alluded, that every 
man is to be presumed to be free; that the man rescued was 
not proved to be @ slave; and if he was such, not known to 
them to be a slave, and that the authority under which he 
was seized was invalid and without effect. There is danger, 
however, that in our sympathy for those who suffer bonds 
and imprisonment unjustly, and in our abhorrence of an un- 
righteous law, we may forget the duty we owe of obedi- 
ence to righteous law, and may lose our reverence for that 
which is truly the ordinance of God. 

There is another point in this case of great interest, with 
reference to which we presume the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the law was raised, viz, the power and right of the 
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state courts toset free those imprisoned by order of the federal 
courts. After the conviction and sentence of Bushnell by the 
District Court of the United States, his counsel obtained, from 
the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, a writ of habeas 
corpus, that that court might enquire into the cause of his 
imprisonment, and make an order for his liberation, and so a 
question of the gravest importance has arisen which must be 
settled by the tribunal of public opinion. 

After what we have already said, it is hardly necessary to 
repeat that in our opinion Bushnell was unjustly convicted, 
the evidence and the law being both in his favor; but the 
question here involved depends on the relative rights and 
powers of the general government and the individual states, 
and however much our prejudices and sympathies may be en- 
listed in the particular case affected, the decision must be made 
upon general principles. It has bearings quite beyond the 
present issue. 

The question is not altogether a new one. Thirty years ago 
a law of Congress was in force, which was regarded by the 
people of some of the states as clearly unconstitutional, pal- 
pably unjust and oppressive to individuals. They proposed at 
that time, by the interposition of state authority, to obtain pro- 
tection from what they regarded as gross invasions of their 
rights. We well remember how the great “ defender of the 
Constitution ” met this political heresy with invincible powers 
of logic, wit, and eloquence, and discomfited and confounded it, 
as was thought, forever. We remember how that unanswerable 
argument passed from city to city, from farm-house to farm- 
house, through the northern states, how every hearth-stone 
reéchoed its eloquence, and every school-boy chose for his 
declamation, a selection from Webster’s reply to Hayne. 
Then young and old alike uttered their congratulations that. 
the North had found a voice and the Constitution a defender, 
while they cherished the hope that the principles, on which the 
rights of the federal government and the states rested, were 
now definitely and finally established. We know it is the 
fashion at the present day, in some quarters, to speak with 
slight, even with reviling, of Daniel Webster. We are not 
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about to commend his political course during the last years of 
his life. We never think of it but with mortification and 
regret, feeling that his sun set under a cloud. But the elo- 
quence, which kindled a nation, was not then employed in 
the defense of wrong; the logic, which carried conviction to 
all minds, which was embodied by political opponents, thén 
in power, in the form of a proclamation from the President, 
was not sophistry. That principle which was right in 1830 
is not wrong now. It is better for the north, it is better for 
the south, it is always better, to follow the principles of right, 
than by consulting expedients of temporary advantage to put 
everything at hazard. 

The question now presented is, have the state courts the 
right to release from imprisonment those who have been con- 
victed and sentenced for crime in the federal courts, in cases 
where, in the opinion of the state courts, the federal courts have 
erred? We can answer this question if we determine the 
nature and relation of the federal and state governments and 
in whom the decision of questions of constitutional law is 
vested. 

We hold to the doctrine that the constitution of the United 
States and the government formed under it derive their obliga- 
tory force from the people, who having the right and the power 
have established this constitution as the supreme law of 
the land. The state governments derive their authority from 
the same source. Neither can be said to be primary, in rela- 
tion to the other; neither supreme as respects the other; 
although each is supreme in its own sphere, as respects the 
people. The people of the United States owe a double 
allegiance to the general government in all matters within its 
delegated powers, and to the state governments in all matters 
not conferred upon the general government. The nature of 
government and of law is not changed, but the powers of gov- 
ernment are divided, a part being given to the federal union 
and a part remaining with the states. 

In the language of Mr. Webster, “ The people erected this 
government. They gave it a constitution, and in that consti- 
tution they have enumerated the powers which they bestow 
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uponit. They have made“it a limited government. They 
have defined its authority. They have restrained it to the 
exercise of such powers as are granted; and all others, they 
declare, are reserved to the states or to the people. But they 
have not stopped here. If they had they would have accom- 
plished but half their work. No definition can be so clear, as 
to avoid possibility of doubt; no limitation so precise as 
to exclude all uncertainty. Who, then, shall construe this 
grant of the people? Who shall interpret their will, where it 
may be supposed they have left it doubtful? With whom do 
they repose the ultimate right of deciding on the powers of 
the government? They have settled all this in the fullest 
manner. They have left it with the government itself in its 
appropriate branches. The very chief end, the main design, for 
which the whole constitution was framed and adopted, was to 
establish a government that should not be obliged to act 
through state agency, or depend upon state opinion and state 
discretion. The people have wisely provided in the constitu- 
tion itself, a proper, suitable mode and tribunal for settling 
questions of constitutional law. There are, in the constitution, 
grants of powers to Congress; and restrictions on these powers. 
There are, also, prohibitions on the states. Some authority 
must, therefore, necessarily exist, having the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion to fix and ascertain the interpretation of these grants, re- 
strictions and prohibitions. The constitution has itself pointed 
out, ordained, and established that authority. How has it 
accomplished this great and essential end? By declaring that 
the constitution and the laws of the United States, made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, any- 
thing in the constitution and laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

“Bat who shall decide the question of interference? To 
whom lies the last appeal? This the constitution itself decides, 
also, by declaring ‘ that the judicial power shall extend to all 
cases arising under the constitution and laws of the United 
States.’ These two provisions cover the whole ground. They 
are, in truth, the keystone of the arch. With these it is a 
constitution, without them it is a confederacy. In pursuance 
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of these clear and express provisions, Congress established at 
its very first session, in the judicial act, a mode for carrying 
them into full effect and for bringing all questions of constitu- 
tional: power to the final decision of the Supreme Court. It 
then became a government. It then had the means of self- 
protection. Having constituted the government and declared 
its powers, the people have further said that since somebody 
must decide on the extent of these powers, the government 
shall itself decide ; subject, always, like other popular govern- 
ments, to its responsibility to the people. And now, I repeat, 
how is it that a state legislature [or court] acquires any power 
to interfere? Who, or what, gives them the right to say to the 
people, ‘We, who are your agents and servants for one pur- 
pose, will undertake to decide that your other agents and 
servants, appointed by you for another purpose, have trans- 
cended the authority you gave them!’ The reply would, I 
think, not be impertinent, ‘ Who made you a judge over 
another’s servants? ‘To their own masters they stand or 
fall.’” 

We can hardly add anything tothis able exposition of con- 
stitutional law. Obedience is the correlative of law, and if the 
right of resistance on the part of individuals cannot be main- 
tained, as we have argued in a former part of this Article, 
the right of resistance by organized bodies, whether legisla- 
tures, courts or states, cannot be maintained. Law and resist- 
ance, government and rebellion are inconsistent ideas, and can- 
not exist together. They inevitably result in collision, force 
against force, and “ this is war—civil war.” 

The people have established the constitution of the United 
States as the supreme law of the land. In this constitution, 
they have provided that “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court, and such inferior 
courts as the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and 
establish. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States,” &c. There is no tribunal authorized to revise 
the decisions of this supreme court, and to declare that they 
have committed error. True itis, that the same people who 
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have collectively constituted the federal courts for the pur- 
poses stated in the federal constitution, have separately under 
their state organizations, constituted other courts with different 
powers, and for other purposes. But they have given to these 
state courts no authority to pass upon the decisions of the fed- 
eral courts. 

The question is sometimes put in this form, may not the 
courts of a state protect the citizens of that state from the un- 
constitutional decisions of the federal courts? May not a state 
court, where the process of a federal court is informal, set at 
liberty a person held in custody under such informal process ? 
We need add nothing to what has been said to show that the 
federal courts are the sole judges of questions arising under the 
constitution and laws of the United States. With regard to 
the other question we say, if an inferior federal court issues 
process which is regarded as informal, the constitutional mode 
of ascertaining the fact, is in the federal courts themselves, for 
the jurisdiction of these courts extends to precisely these mat- 
ters as well as to the weightier matters of constitutionality. 
The fact that an individual holds the office of judge under a 
state organization, gives him no more right, in a case arising 
under the constitution and laws of the United States, to oppose 
the federal courts, than any individual has who is not a judi- 
cial officer. His jurisdiction does not extend to this class of 
subjects. The people, from whom he derives his authority, 
have given to other tribunals the right to decide these ques- 
tions, and have restricted him. He may have his opinions, as 
an individual, upon these as upon all other subjects, but the 
fact that he is a judge for one purpose, does not make him a 
judge for all purposes. So that while we agree in the main 
with the views expressed by Judge Brinkerhoff of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Ohio, in his dissenting opinion, 
and while his legal opinions are entitled to weight, as those of 
a learned jurist, they can have no practical force, because they 
cannot be carried into practical effect, without direct opposi- 
tion—rebellion rather to the supreme law of the land. 

But it is said “the state must protect the citizen,” and so it 


can and ought to do in all cases, where it has jurisdiction. 
VOL. XVII. 46 
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But the people, who gave the state its being, have submitted 
certain questions affecting their rights to a different tribunal, 
and have placed in that fortress all the defenses they have 
deemed necessary. They did not organize the state to stand 
between the general government and the individual citizen; 
nor is the general government responsible to the states, but to 
the people. The people in their sovereign capacity are their 
own defenders against the oppression, either of the states or of 
the general government. 

If it is said this ought not to be,—it is dangerous to lodge so 
much power in the general government,—we reply, We are 
not now engaged in the formation of a constitution of govern- 
ment, discussing its provisions and defining and limiting powers 
under it. The question is not what we should do under such 
circumstances. It is a question of the construction of a con- 
stitution already formed. The question is not what ought to 
be, but what is the law of the land. If that law is unjust and 
oppressive, it may be repealed or changed in a peaceable way, 
under the provisions of the constitution, or in an extreme case 
by a revolution. There is, there can be, no middle ground. 

We fear that the feeling of many against the fugitive slave 
law will lead them to refuse their assent to these principles 
and arguments addressed to the reason. Let us take a case 
where our feelings will harmonize with the argument, and if 
conviction does not follow, it will at least be evident that the 
question is not one of feeling, but of constitutional law, and 
must be decided by the calm exercise of reason, and not by 
our prejudices in favor of our friends, or our sympathies with 
them. 

Suppose, then, if such a supposition were possible, that 
Capt. Corrie had been convicted, in the United States District 
Court for the District of South Carolina, by a southern jury, 
of the crime of piracy, for having been engaged in the foreign 
slave trade, and that after his conviction and sentencé, the 
Supreme Court of the State of South Carolina had been 
applied to for a writ of habeas corpus, that the causes of 
Corrie’s imprisonment might be enquired into, and he be set 
at liberty. Suppose that the State Court of South Carolina 
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had examined the case, and had decided that the laws of the 
United States against the slave trade were unconstitutional, 
and that therefore Capt. Corrie was unlawfully detained in 
custody. Putting this opinion in practice, they proceed to 
discharge Capt. Corrie, and thus are brought in direct col- 
lision with the general government. 

What an outrage would all this seem on the rights of the 
government! What a trampling on the constitution! What 
a palpable usurpation of authority! The sanctity of the 
supreme law of the land must be preserved, and the whole 
force of the government employed to put down this resistance, 
this rebellion, this practical nullification. Such would be the 
feeling at the north in this supposed case ;-and have we not 
the moral courage to adhere to principle, although the appli- 
cation of the principle may bear hardly on ourselves? 

The supposition we have made might be extended toa 
variety of cases; for every law is a restriction upon some 
man’s interest, or feelings, or passions, and these must be 
subordinated to the law. The government which cannot 
enforce its commands, but may be checked and resisted by the 
will of any individual or organization of individuals, is no 
government, but confusion and anarchy. Obedience to law 
is the only bond of union among men in organized com- 
munities. 

——“‘untune that string, 
And hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy : 
Force should be right, or rather right and wrong 
Should lose their names and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, a universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded by will and power, 
Must make perforce a universal prey, 
And, last, eat up himself.” 

We have alluded to the case of Captain Corrie. Whata 
contrast is this case to that of the men in Ohio! In one we 
see a grand jury finding a bill of indictment ; a petit jury try- 
ing the cases and convicting the offenders; and the court 
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inflicting upon them the penalty of the law. Their friends 
sympathize with them as honest men, unjustly convicted, and 
their counsel, exhausting every legal means for their relief, 
apply to the Supreme Court of the State in hopes of obtain- 
ing the liberation of their clients. But this is all. No one 
doubted that the men would be convicted and sentenced, 
if guilty; many feared that they would be convicted and 
punished by partisans, whether guilty or not; and many now 
think the conviction an unjust one. But how is it in the 
case of the slave traders? No one doubts their violation of 
the law. They openly boast of it and proclaim their deter- 
mination to continue it. Did any one at the north or south 
suppose that these slave traders would be convicted? Only 
one of them, we believe, and he not a southern man, has been 
put on trial. This is a gross perversion of law and justice, 
equally great and dangerous when done by juries as when 
done by courts. Many are ready to cry out against the 
Oberlin men, punish them, punish them, insisting with 
solemn dignity on the majesty of the law, and the necessity of 
its rigid enforcement, not reflecting that their violation of law, 
if any, has occurred from an error on the side of mercy and lib- 
erty. How many of these very men dare open their mouths, 
when the laws are openly violated with impunity, in favor of 
slavery and oppression, by the slave trade! And this is not 
all. If a northern freeman proclaims these facts and en- 
deavors to convince the reason, to kindle the feelings, and 
arouse the action of his fellow citizens, how many are there, 
with loud professions of hostility to slavery, ready to say, “He 
is an agitator.”"—“TI am tired of hearing Mr. A. preach so 
much on slavery.” “It is better to let slavery alone.” “Its 
power would have decreased before this, if it had not been 
attacked.” 

At the close of our Article, already extended, we can only 
say to such persons, perhaps if you will examine your feel- 
ings thoroughly, you will find that you are not so much op- 
posed to slavery as you have professed to be. Your opposition 
may be after all only theoretical, never to be put in practice. 
If you think again, you may perceive that it is from the action, 
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or rather the inaction, of just such professed opponents of 
slavery as yourself that the people of the south are so united 
in support of the system, and are so determined and successful 
in their efforts to extend it. It is not impossible that you 
may come to the conclusion that this privilege of hunting 
slaves on the free territory of the north, sanctioned by Con- 
gress, the courts and the people, and by yourselves, if you 
have not manifested your opposition to it, has emboldened the 
slave traders to seek their prey, more securely and at less ex- 
pense, in Africa itself. 


While these sheets are passing through the press we learn 
that the particular case, which has called forth this discussion, 
is ended by the discharge of all the prisoners. We rejoice in 
this issue. Although this trial is ended, the questions involv- 
ed are not settled; they may arise again to-morrow. Is the 
fugitive slave law constitutional? May it consistently with 
the dictates of conscience be obeyed or disobeyed? May its 
execution be resisted by force? On what principles shall 
trials for its violation be conducted? Shall there be one 
answer to these questions at the north and another at the 
south? Under our general government shall those who vio- 
late the fugitive slave law be punished, and those who violate 
the law against the foreign slave trade go free? 
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Arrictz VII—ITALY AND THE WAR. 


History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gatienca. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1855. 3 vols. 12mo. 


The Sub-alpine Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies in 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. By Bayir Sr. Joun. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall. 1856. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Once more, after so many disappointments, the Italians are 
encouraged to hope for the independence and regeneration 
of their country. And there is an auspicious omen for the 
realization of their hopes, in the fact that they are so nearly 
ananimous upon the great essential point—the necessity, first of 
all, of breaking the yoke of the Austrians, and expelling them 
from their borders. We believe their cause to be a just one,— 
none the less just indeed, because it happens to have been 
espoused by so selfish and ambitious a man as the present 
Emperor of the French. And though they should be again 
doomed to disappointment, even though the struggle now 
going on in Italy should only result in a change of masters, 
still we should hail such a change as a decided improvement 
upon their present condition. For the Bonapartes in our esti- 
mation are better than the Hapsburgs; and the despotism 
that springs from the present age, that takes note of its pro- 
gress and breathes though reluctantly its spirit, and which ap- 
preciates the existence and rights of nations, no less than of 
dynasties, is far preferable to that monstrous mediaeval thing, 
which sits enthroned upon the heart of Europe, and lives 
upon the dismemberment of Poland, the disorganization of Ger- 
many, and the subjugation of Hungary and Italy. There is a 
strong bond of sympathy, too, between the French and the 
Italians. This sympathy springs from affinities of language 
and manners, if not of race, and from historical associations, 
and it much better fits the French for exercising the suprem- 
acy in the Peninsula, than the Austrians, against whom the 
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hearts of the Italians have been poisoned, by so many years of 
misgovernment and oppression, such as they never experien- 
ced, even under the rigorous rule of Napoleon the First. 

It has been very much the fashion for those in power at 
Vienna, to deprecate all discussion of the mode in which the 
Austrian government treats its Italian subjects, as an unwar- 
ranted interference with the sovereignty of the Emperor over 
the possessions secured to him by the treaties of 1815. But 
it was the infraction of those treaties by the Austrian govern- 
ment itself, that precipitated the war. It flung those treaties 
to the winds, when, on the 26th of April last, it sent to the gov- 
ernment of Sardinia the menacing summons to disarm. This 
ill-advised step called forth a protest from the cabinets of Lon- 
don, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, while the Sardinians and their 
allies girded themselves for the trial of the great question, as 
to the further continuance of Austrian domination in Italy. 

Let us look, a moment, at the Italian policy of Austria and 
see what there is about it that makes it so odious. By the 
treaties just mentioned, the Hapsburgs were restored to the 
sovereignty of that part of Italy held by them previous to the 
French Revolution, with the addition of Venice and the ad- 
jacent territories.* The wars and convulsions that followed 
the Revolution had shaken the Italians out of their lethargy, 
and kindled among them the national spirit, and the desire for 
free institutions. But the policy pursued’ by the Austrians, 
on their restoration, was not at all suited to this change in the 
Italians. The Emperor Francis, a weak and timid creature, 
gladly gave up the reins of government into the hands of 
Prince Metternich. Metternich was the guiding spirit of 
absolutism in Europe, until finally, in 1848, his day of reckon- 
ing came. He ruled Lombardy and Venetia with a rod of 
iron. He ground the Italians into the dust, by his forced loans, 
his military conscriptions, and his unequal and unjust taxation. 





* The population of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, according to the Gotha 
Almanac, 1859, is 5,503,478. The population of the kingdom of Sardinia, which 
comprises the island of Sardinia, Savoy, the cradle of the reigning house, 
situated on the French side of the Alps, and Piedmont, is 5,167,542. The entire 
population of Italy is estimated at about twenty-five millions. 
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He introduced a system of espionage, more mischievous and 
odious than that of the Medici or the Venetian aristocracy. 
His spies were everywhere—in the churches, the courts of 
justice, and the schools. They made their way into social 
circles, and reported to Vierna the private views and opinions 
of those who were suspected by the government. Spies were 
set to watch over spies, and worthless and abandoned men 
were hired to inform Metternich against the censors of the 
press and the police agents. Men were arrested on suspicion, 
without knowledge of the nature or source of the charges 
against them, and confined months and years in prison, before 
they were brought to trial. The inhuman method adopted 
for the conviction and punishment of persons of liberal tenden- 
cies, has been made known to the public, in the narratives by 
Silvio Pellico, Andryane, and Maroncelli, of their trial and 
subsequent sufferings in the prisons of the Spielberg. Places of 
honor and emolument were filled with Germans, to the exclu- 
sion of the Italians, who were treated as a conquered and out- 
lawed race. ‘These Italians must be Germanized,” said the 
men in authority at Vienna. No wonder that the Italians, in 
their satires upon the Germans, placed them by the side of 
the monks and the typhus, as one of the three pests that 
cursed their country. 

In the consternation produced by the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, the Austrian government, like most of the govern- 
ments of the Continent, promised free institutions to its sub- 
jects. It forgot those promises, of course, as soon as Napoleon 
was conquered. It was proclaimed from Vienna, in 1815, that 
Lombardy and the Venetian territory should be erected into a 
single kingdom, with an independent administration and an 
organization suited to the character and customs of the Italians. 
Instead of this, however, separate governments were formed 
for these territories. Every artifice was used to loosen the bonds 
of union and friendship between their inhabitants, and in 1822 
a tariff was imposed upon merchandise passing from the one 
to the other. The governors of Lombardy and Venice, in 
utter disregard of the viceroy, reported themselves directly to 
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the Emperor at Vienna. Thus the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom existed as a kingdom only on paper, and the archduke 
Rénier, brother of the Emperor Francis, bore for thirty years 
the title of viceroy, without authority or responsibility. 

We cannot here omit to state what sort of a contrivance it 
was that the Austrian government imposed upon the Italians in 
the place of legislative assemblies. These are the so called 
Central Congregations. There are two of them, one for the 
government of Lombardy, consisting of twenty-nine deputies, 
and the other for the government of Venetia, consisting of 
twenty-five deputies. They were first established by an ordin- 
ance of the Emperor Francis, dated April 24th, 1815. They are 
called “Central,” in order to distinguish them from subordinate 
bodies of the same character, organized in the provinces and 
denominated provincial congregations. They are aitogether 
secular in their character. They are simply bureaus of finan- 
cial and economical administration. Artificial distinctions 
were introduced among the deputies—distinctions borrowed 
from the provincial assemblies of Germany, in which the 
different estates—the nobility—(Adelstand,) the peasantry— 
(Bauernstang,) and the burghers (Biirgerstand) were separately 
represented. The Italians have always regarded the establish- 
ment of the Congregations as an effort to force German insti- 
tutions upon them. The people have no voice in the election 
of the deputies. They are selected by the Emperor from a list 
of candidates made up from the secret reports of the police. 
They may be dismissed by him, at his pleasure. The Congre- 
gations have no initiatory power. The president of the gov- 
ernment, who is always a German, is also president of the 
Congregation. He convokes the deputies and indicates to 
them what they are todo. Their advice is to be listened to 
when it seems good to the government—a case which has 
happened only once in thirty years. In 1825, the Emperor, 
while on a visit to Milan, refused to allow the Central Congre- 
gation of Lombardy to be presented to him, for the reason that 
they had taken it upon themselves humbly to make known to 
him the desires and wishes of the country. The Central Con- 
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gregations were swept away by the revolution of 1848, and 
were restored again in 1856. 

Availing herself of her Italian possessions as a basis of oper- 
ations, and a pretext for interference, Austria has gone on ex- 
tending her power, partly by force and partly by intrigue, 
until she has acquired a fatal preponderance over all the rest 
of Italy, except Sardinia. A treaty of alliance between the 
Emperor Francis and King Ferdinand of Naples, concluded in 
July, 1815, stipulates in a secret article, “That His Majesty the 
King of the Two Sicilies, shall not admit changes which can- 
not be reconciled either with monarchical institutions, or with 
the principles adopted by his Imperial and Royal Majesty for the 
internal government of his Italian provinces.” True to the 
spirit of this treaty, Ferdinand, in 1816, abolished the constitu- 
tion which England had secured to the island of Sicily in 1813. 
In 1820 his throne was shaken with revolution. But little 
blood was shed, however, and no violence done to the king or 
his family. A constitution was promulgated, to which he took 
the oath of obedience. A parliament assembled, and things 
went on peacefully. But Austria was offended. In January, 
1821, the Congress of the Holy Alliance assembled at Laibach. 
Ferdinand appeared before it, like a malefactor, to receive his 
sentence. The changes made at Naples were pronounced null 
and void, and an army of eighty thousand Austrians traversed 
the Papal States, subdued the Neapolitans, and restored the 
despotism of the Bourbons. The course of events was much 
the same in Piedmont; only there, the king, rather than sign 
his name to a constitution, chose to abdicate, and he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Carl Felix. But the revolution was 
crushed by Austrian bayonets, and the Congress of Verona 
decreed in 1822, that twenty thousand Austrian troops should 
continue for the time being to occupy Naples, and that they 
should not evacuate Piedmont before the expiration of ten 
months. Again, in 1831,an Austrian army invaded the Papal 
States, where they remained encamped until 1838. Still later, 
Austria followed up her remonstrances against the reforms of 
Pius IX, by the military occupation of Ferrara. The duchies 
of Parma and Modena have become substantially fiefs of the 
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Austrian Empire. They were occupied by Austrian troops 
in 1831, and again in 1849. The duke of Modena boasted, 
in defiance of revolution, that he had a reserve of three 
hundred thousand men behind the Po. Tuscany was also 
occupied by the Austrians in 1849. The grand duke is a 
member of the House of Hapsburg, and thoroughly Austrian 
in sentiment and policy. 

There were many who hoped for a reform of the Austrian 
policy in Italy, after the severe lessons of 1848-9. But all 
such hopes were thwarted by the Concordat concluded with the 
Papal See in August, 1855. Until then, notwithstanding the 
restoration of the Jesuits, the Italian subjects of Austria found 
some relief from the tyranny of their temporal rulers, in the 
thought that they were not quite so badly priest-ridden as the in- 
habitants of the other Italian states. But the Concordat swept 
away the barriers against the encroachments of the Romish 
hierarchy and the acquisition of church property, which had 
been set up by Maria Theresa and Joseph II. By the power 
of judging and punishing, which it vested in the clergy, it 
opened the way for the establishment of the Inguisition in the 
dominions of the Emperor. It confided to the clergy the 
course of instruction in the schools, both public and private. 
It gave them a censorship over the press, the practical effect of 
which was soon apparent from the conduct of the Archbishop 
of Milan, who, a few months after the promulgation of the 
Concordat, addressed a circular letter to the printers and book- 
sellers of his diocese, exhorting them not to transgress the 
“sacred rules of the Index,” and warning them that in case of 
disobedience, he would call upon the government, by virtue of 
the Concordat, to suspend them from the exercise of their 
trade. But the lazy rabble of mendicant friars, peddlers of 
indulgences, and collectors of tithes, may now ply their perni- 
cious craft at Venice and Milan, as freely as at Rome or 
Naples. 

There is no doubt that the Italians, in spite of all the stupe- 
fying agencies of despotism, have improved very much, both 
morally and intellectually, since the fall of Napoleon. The 
spread of intelligence, the diffusion of liberal ideas, the weak- 
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ening of the old municipal prejudices, the development of the 
national spirit—all these elements of revolution have been fer- 
menting and combining, until now we find them organized 
under the banner of Victor Emanuel, in the struggle for the 
independence of Italy. We can only notice a few prominent 
points in the process by which this result has been reached.. 
We have already spoken of the revolution of 1820. The prin- 
cipal movers in it were the secret political society, called the 
Carbonari or Charcoalburners. How and when it originted 
is a matter of dispute. We find the Carbonari in Naples, in 
1814, and still earlier, plotting against Murat and the French. 
On the restoration of Ferdinand, and the overthrow by him of 
the Sicilian constitution, the Carbonari became his most danger- 
ous enemies. From the south of Italy, the organization spread 
over the entire Peninsula, and even inte France and Spain. 
In 1820, the Italian Carbonari boasted that they numbered 
over six hundred thousand members. Their ranks were made 
up principally from the army and the intelligent classes in the 
large towns. Their aim, though kept secret from the newly in- 
itiated, was the unity, independence, and freedom of Italy. But 
in 1820-1, they refrained, both in Naples and Piedmont, from 
giving the revolution a democratic or even an anti-Austrian 
character. They sought to propitiate the great powers by their 
moderation. But, as we have seen, they were unsuccessful. 
A terrible fate awaited the revolutionists, as well as those who, 
like Pellico and Foresti, were arrested in Austrian Italy, in 
anticipation of the revolution. The Carbonari, as a body, 
never completely recovered from the shock. Many of the 
most estimable among them withdrew from the association, 
and their places were filled with robbers and assassins, who, 
taking the system practised by their governments as a model ~ 
for their lawlessness, sent out their spies, set up their secret 
tribunals, and carried on the work of plunder and destruction. 

Next came the revolution of 1831. The outbreak in Mode- 
na, February 3d—the day after the election of Gregory XVI 
to the pontifical chair, marks its beginning, and the capitula- 
tion of Ancona, March 29th, marks its end. Between these 
two points, it followed the usual course of revolutionary move- 
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ments. In Bologna, its center, there was an insurrection, in 
which the students of the university took part, then an abdica- 
tion by the Papal pro-legate, then a provisional government, 
then a constituent assembly ;—and by this time the current ot 
reaction had already set in. The attitude of the government 
of Louis Philippe had been such as to encourage the insur- 
gents to hope that France would resist any interference on the 
part of Austria. But in this they were deceived. More bold 
than before, the Austrians crossed the Po without waiting for 
the sanction of a European congress, and again crushed the 
rising freedom of Italy. 

The revolutions of which we have just spoken, were, so to 
speak, superficial in their character. They were too shallow 
to cast up any great names to the surface. They were the 
spasms that indicated the disease, but they brought no perma- 
nent relief. They were not marked by brilliant achievements or 
heroic sacrifices. They did not stir to their depths the masses of 
the people ; for they were still sunken in superstition and igno- 
rance, with the weight of centuries of despotism upon them. 
Furthermore, in Italy, where the climate is mild and the soil 
comparatively fertile, the incentives of hunger and cold do not 
operate so powerfully as stimulants to revolution, as in coun- 
tries less favored by nature. In Italy, too, it is not as it is in 
France, where any movement, if successful in Paris, is sure to 
carry the whole country. The old municipal jealousies and 
local prejudices were still so prevalent, that people of differ- 
ent parts of Italy had hardly yet learned to look upon each 
other as countrymen. Even the Carbonari had never been 
able to unite under one head. They were always divided, too, 
between republicanism and constitutional monarchy. In 
1820-1, the Piedmontese and Neapolitans had relied in vain . 
upon the codperation of the subjects of the Pope, and in 1831, 
the latter had relied in vain upon the former. All political 
life,—all public spirit was stifled by the vigilance of the police 
and the censorship of the press. The Italians, however, were 
still uneasy under their yoke. . Their longings for deliverance 
sometimes ended in hope, but often, as in the case of Pellico, 
in despair. 
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In 1831, the name of Mazzini became known. The son of 
a medical professor in Genoa, and educated for the law, in 
1828, when under the age of twenty one, he commenced the 
publication of a weekly literary gazette in his native city. The 
interest which he manifested in the revolutionary agitation of 
1830-1, subjected him to the displeasure of the government. 
He was arrested, imprisoned five months in the fortress of Sa- 
vona, and then banished. In June, 1831, when an exile in 
France, he embraced the occasion of the accession of Charles 
Albert to the throne of Sardinia, to address him a letter, 
in which he reminded the newly-crowned king of his former 
connection with the Carbonari, pointed him to the crown of 
Italy, and bade him choose the lot, either of the first of men, or 
the last of the Italian tyrants. This bold and stirring appeal 
drew to his side his fellow exiles. They were dazzled by his 
genius—they were fascinated by his manners, and they loved 
him for his devotion to their cause. For ten years or more 
of gloom and doubt, he was the undisputed head of the Italian 
liberal movement. Dissatisfied with Carbonarism—its mys- 
teries and mummeries, and its demoralization—he founded a 
new association, and called it “ La Giovine Italia,” or “ Young 
Italy.” He adopted the policy of open insurrection, as opposed 
to secret assassination. He established a journal at Marseilles, 
as the organ of the new society, and he gave it the same 
name. He turned his back upon Pope, Priests, and Princes, 
and addressed himself directly to the Italian people, as the only 
hope for the redemption of their country. For twelve months 
after he had been ordered to quit France, he remained con- 
cealed in Marseilles, brought out his journal, and distributed 
it, by means of secret agencies, throughout Italy. He finally 
betook himself to Geneva. In January, 1834, an insurrec- 
tionary expedition, consisting of about eight hundred men, 
principally refugees, among whom Mazzini was the moving 
spirit, set ont from Geneva to revolutionize Savoy, and thence 
Italy. It proved a miserable failure, owing to the misman- 
agement of Ramorino, who commanded it, the unexpected in- 
difference of the Savoyards, and the vigilance of the police of 
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Geneva, who got wind of the enterprise, and caused one of 
the detachments to be intercepted, just as it was leaving the 
territory of the Canton. Nothing daunted by this misfortune, 
Mazzini continued with unabated zeal, to write, to plot, and to 
agitate. Still later, when he lived in obscurity, as an exile, in 
London, after having been driven from the Continent, his name 
was a terror to the despots of Italy, who regarded him as the 
very arch-fiend of the revolutionary propaganda. He has 
always been a thorough-going democrat, but no socialist, as 
many represent him. He eschews all agitation and all action, 
which have not for their object the utter demolition of all the 
thrones of Italy. Through all the vicissitudes of his eventful 
career, he has never swerved from the hope of seeing the Ital- 
ians united in one grand consolidated republic, with Rome 
for its center. And this object is a noble one, though at 
present, it is doubtless impracticable. Many may be dis. 
posed to call him a man of one idea; but the idea which ani- 
mates him is no chimera. Nothing is wanting to it, but the 
element of federation, to make it the very idea which lies at 
the basis of our American institutions. And yet, alas, how 
many years of sorrow and suilering—how many disappoint- 
ments and disasters—how many heart-sickening sacrifices like 
those that have just been offered up to the demon of war on 
the plains of Lombardy, lie in the path to its realization in 
Italy ! 

At the period of which we have been speaking—the period 
between 1831 and the accession of Pius IX, in 1846—there were 
other Italian reformers, who, however, disapproved of the radi- 
calism of Mazzini. They were the founders of the so-called 
Moderate party—the same which now holds the reins of power 
in Sardinia. The most prominent among them at that time 
were Vincenzo Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, and Massimo D’ Azeglio. 
Gioberti was educated for the church, and was once chaplain 
to Charles Albert. But his liberal views displeased the King 
and his counselors, the Jesuits, and we find him an exile 
in Paris, in 1843, the period of the publication of his celebra- 
ted work, entitled “ Zhe Civil and Moral Supremacy of the 
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Italians.”* In this work he points to the Papacy as the only 
hope for Italy. He insists that it carries within itself all the 
germs of freedom and civilization. He looks upon the Italians 
as the chosen tribe—as the Levites of Christianity—but he re- 
minds them that they are indebted to the church for the 
civilization which it has been their glorious privilege to give 
to the world; and it is through the Papacy, reformed, liberal- 
ized, and assimilated to the spirit of the age, that Italy, as he 
thinks, is to be regenerated. He advocates a confederation 
of the Italian states, with the Pope as its head. He would 
substitute, however, the arbitration or moral influence of the 
Papacy, in the place of the dictatorial supremacy exercised 
by it during the imperfect civilization of the middle ages. This 
work of Gioberti, strange as its doctrines may seem to us, and 
notwithstanding its prolixity, was read with great avidity by 
the Italians, especially those of the higher classes. In the same 
year, 1843, Cesare Balbo, who had already acquired consider- 
able repute as an historian, published a book, entitled “ The 
Hopes of Italy,’+ in which he sought to impress upon his 
countrymen the importance of a federative union among the 
Italian states, with a view, ultimately, to the deliverance of Italy 
from foriegn domination. Finally Massimo D’Azeglio, a son-in- 
law of Manzoni, a nobleman of varied accomplishments, and 
great personal popularity, in an account written by him and 
published in 1846,t of the disturbances and state prosecutions 
in the Romagna, in 1843-5, defined with much more clearness 
and force than Gioberti or Balbo, the objects and policy of the 
Moderate party. He condemned in decided terms the violent 
measures of Mazzini and his followers, and he insisted upon 
the importance, first of all, of winuing over by a conciliatory 
course, the existing governments of Italy to the cause of na- 
tional reform and independence. 





* “Del Primato Civile e Morale degl’ Italiani,” per Vincenzo Gioberti. Tomi 2. 
Brusselle, 1848. Gioberti’s work was severely condemned by the Jesuits. He 
retaliated by the publication of another work, entitled “Il Gesuita Moderno,” 
per Vincenzo Gioberti. 4 vols., Losanna, 1847. 

+ “Le Speranze d'Italia,” per Cesare Balbo. 

t “ Degli ultimi Casi di Romagna,” Lugano. 1846. 
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It was under the influence of such men as these and their 
writings, that Pius [X, at the commencement of his pontifi- 
cate, adopted the policy of reform. But Piedmont, as it had 
been the birth-place, so it became the center and strong hold 
of the Moderate party. When the violence of popular agita- 
tion became such that Charles Albert, like the other Italian 
sovereigns, found it necessary for the security of his throne to 
dismiss the Jesuits and grant a constitution to his subjects, 
he summoned Balbo to his councils and made him the head of 
the ministry. The new constitution was framed after the 
model of the French charter of 1830, and is still in force. It 
provides for two houses of parliament—a Senate, the members 
of which are appointed for life by the king, and a Chamber 
of Deputies, the members of which are chosen for three years 
by a vote of the people. A direct tax of forty francs consti- 
tutes the qualification for an elector. The constitution also 
guarantees the liberty of the press and of religion. In accord- 
ance with its spirit, Charles Albert issued an edict, admitting the 
Waldenses to the full enjoyment of civil rights. It was a tardy 
acknowledgment of the wrongs indicted by his bigoted an- 
cestors upon these unoffending Christians. 

It is not our purpose at present to follow in detail the Italian 
revolutionary movements of 1848-9. Nor shall we attempt to 
analyze the motives that led Charles Albert into the course 
of hostility against Austria, which resulted in the melan- 
choly defeat of Novara, (March 23, 1849,) and the abdication, 
exile, and death of the King. It will be no easy task for the 
historian to determine how much the indecision of Charles Al- 
bert, and how much the perversity of Mazzini and the intrigues 
of his partisans, contributed to the demoralization of the Pied- 
montese army, and its consequent reverses. Be that as it may, 
the Italian national cause, notwithstanding its failure, was im- 
pressed with a significance and sacredness, in the eyes of the 
world and the Italians themselves, by the events of 1848-9, 
which it never seemed to possess before, and which the last ten 
years have been continually strengthening. It could no longer 
be said of the Italians, that they were unwilling to fight for 
their liberties. At Rome and Vicenza, at Milan, Brescia, and 
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Venice, they had performed deeds of valor and patriotism, not 
unworthy the brightest days of ancient Rome. The Romanand 
the Tuscan, the Venetian, the Piedmontese, and the Lombard, 
had fought side by side against the common enemy, and min- 
gled their blood in the common cause. Thenceforth that cause 
was no longer the creed of a clique or a club—no longer the 
idol of a few patriotic enthusiasts. It had found for itself a 
sanctuary in every Italian heart. It had become the center, to- 
wards which the Italian mind, with all its convictions and as- 
pirations, still continues to gravitate, with unerring certainty. 
And now—to resume the thread of our narration—when the 
shock of Novara was past, the mourning for Charles Albert 
over, and the treaty with Austria, after long debate, had been 
ratified by Parliament, the government of Victor Emanuel set 
earnestly about the work of reform commenced by his father. 
Though little was known about the young king, except that 
his mother and wife were Austrian princesses, that he had been 
the pupil of Jesuits, and that as a soldier he was brave and’ 
intrepid in battle, yet he gave to his subjects a very accepta- 
ble pledge of his devotion to the constitution, in the choice 
that he made of his counselors. First in his confidence was 
Massimo D’Azeglio, the head of the ministry. Next to him in 
prominence, was Count Cavour, a man of great talents, wealth 
and ambition, the rival of D’Azeglio, and now his successor. 
These two men, by thus uniting their influence, were enabled 
to secure the support of what, in French phraseology, is 
called the right center and the left center of the houses of 
legislation, and thus command a majority over the opposite 
extremes of radicalism and conservatism. Though they were 
destined to meet with determined opposition, still they found 
most able supporters both in the cabinet and in the Par- 
liament. There was La Marmora, who commanded the 
Sardinians in the Crimea. There was Cibrario, the able histo- 
rian of Piedmont. There was Brofferio, whose eloquence in 
the Chamber of Deputies often swept all before it. There 
was Lorenzo Valerio, who had devoted his life to the elevation 
of the masses—whom Charles Albert, when a despot, could 
not corrupt, and whom Fransoni, when an archbishop, could 
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not silence. There were Rattazzi, Cadorna, Torelli, and others, 
whom we cannot now name. 

Among the measures of reform, introduced by this ministry 
and carried through Parliament, was the memorable Siccardi 
bill—so called from the name of the minister of justice, upon 
whom it devolved to present it in the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was the first of a series of blows, aimed at the power of the 
clergy, who, for a long time, had lorded it with so high a hand 
in the kingdom, as to give it the title even among Roman 
Catholic communities, of “ Paradise of Priests.” This law sup- 
pressed the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, in cases in 
which priests were involved, and made the clergy amenable, 
equally with the laity, to the secular tribunals, in all matters 
civil and criminal. Furthermore, it abolished the privilege of 
asylum in churches given to fugitives from justice. Next came 
astatute of mortmain, passed in June, 1850, the object of which 
was to prevent the further acquisition of property by religious 
corporations, except by special license from the government. 
Its importance was apparent from the fact that the revenue of 
the church already exceeded one-tenth of that of the whole 
landed property of the kingdom. Indeed it was but little less 
than half the sum allowed by France, although the population 
of the kingdom was only one-eighth that of France. These 
bills, of course, on their passage through Parliament, met 
with the fiercest opposition from the ultra-conservative and 
clerical party. And no sooner had the Siccardi bill become a 
law, than the archbishop of Turin bade his clergy resist it. 
He was prosecuted for a seditious libel and imprisoned, and 
both he and the archbishop of Cagliari were afterwards 
deposed and banished. Again, the last sacraments of the 
church were refused to the Deputy, Santa-Rosa, on the ground 
that he had voted for the Siccardi bill. But it was easy to see 
from the demonstration that took place on the occasion of his 
burial, that the priest-ridden people of Sardinia were on the 
side of their government, in its controversy with the clergy. 
A penny subscription was circulated, from which a granite 
obelisk, called the Siccardi monument, was erected in Turin, 
to commemorate the reforms of 1850. 
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During the next three or four years the measures of reform 
adopted by Parliament related principally to commerce and 
finance, and to the army and navy. A civil marriage bill, re- 
commended by the King himself in his opening address, passed 
the lower house, but failed in the Senate. Meanwhile the 
religious. contest was carried on with unabated animosity, 
through the press, the church, and the universities. Professor 
Nuytz, oceupant of the chair of canon law in the university of 
Turin, entertained crowded audiences with arguments in sup- 
port of the supremacy of the civil power in its controversy with 
the hierarchy, and in opposition to the infallibility of the pope 
and the celibacy of the clergy. And there was a long and te- 
dious negotiation with the Papal See, in which his Holiness pro- 
tested and remonstrated against the Sardinian innovations, with 
all the unction of his “sore affliction and unspeakable sor- 
row.”* But it was all of no avail. In November, 1854, the 
Cavour-Ratazzi ministry brought before Parliament another 
bill for ecclesiastical reform, the object of which was, first, 
te shift the burden of supporting the poorer clergy from the 
state to the wealthier clergy, and, secondly, to suppress and 
confiscate the convents, in cases where the monks did not 
devote themselves to instruction, preaching, or the care of the 
sick. There were at that time in the kingdom, acccording to 
Gallenga,+ seventy-one monastic orders, six hundred and four re- 
ligious houses, and eight thousand five hundred and sixty-three 
monks and nuns. The ecclesiastics numbered in all twenty- 
three thousand—that is, one for every two hundred and four- 





* Perhaps the feature in these negotiations, most interesting to a Protestant, 
is the following complaint of the Papal See, in reference to the toleration of the 
Waldenses: ‘‘ Moreover there has been offered to the Catholic Church the 
memorable outrage of seeing erected, within its own bosom, and in the two 
most distinguished cities of the realm, temples of protestantism, in despite of the 
unanimous outcry of the bishops, who remonstrated, and of the indignation of 
the faithful."—See London Quarterly Review, July, 1855. 

+ We are indebted for most of the statistics which we have gathered in 
reference to Sardinia, to the last chapter in the work of Gallenga, the title of which 
we have placed at the head of this Article. We believe Gallenga is the same 
person who, a few years ago, under the pseudonym of Mariotti, wrote an inter- 
esting work in two volumes, entitled, ‘“‘ Jtaly—Past and Present.” 
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teen inhabitants. In Belgium there was only one for every six 
hundred, and in Austria, which still bore the marks of the 
weeding-hook of Joseph II, only one for every six hundred 
and ten. And here we add, without comment, the fact, that 
though primary education was principally in the hands of the 
clergy, there were two-thirds of the population of the kingdom 
who could neither read nor write. Again, while on the one 
hand there were bishops whose revenue exceeded 100,000 
francs, and parish priests with a revenue of above 12,000 franes, 
there were no less than two thousand five hundred and ‘forty 
parish priests whose revenue was less than 500 francs. To re- 
lieve these latter, and provide them with the means of sub- 
sistence, the state had to bear an annual burden of 928,412 
francs. This burden, by the proposed law, was to be imposed 
on the opulent clergy, and from the tax thus levied, and the 
moueys arising from the confiscation of the property of the 
convents, a separate church fund was to be raised, from which 
the poor parish priests were to be further relieved, and 
the members of the suppressed convents to receive a small 
pension for life. While this bill was pending, a series of do- 
mestic calamities befell the King, which only added fuel to the 
prevailing excitement. Within the space of a single month 
he lost his wife, mother, and brother. And then the priests, 
or rather those whose revenues were endangered by the new 
bill, were quick to perceive in these sudden bereavements the 
“tinger of God ”—the “ voice of warning from Heaven.” But 
the King signed the bill. Then it was that the Court of Rome 
fulminated the sentence which it had so often threatened,—the 
Greater Excommunication against the King, and all who had 
supported the new law, or who should aid in its execution. 
But the Pope could not better have strengthened the bond that 
united the King to his people, than by thus attempting to sever 
it—so wide had become the breach—so irreconcilable the 
enmity—between them and the hierarchy. 

The same spirit of reform has prevailed in all branches of 
the administration. The genins of La Marmora has restored 
energy and discipline to the army, and strengthened the 
defenses of the kingdom. The statesmanship of Cavour has 
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imparted order and system to the finances. Several com- 
mercial treaties, on a liberal basis, have been concluded with 
other governments. Postage has been reduced, tithes abolish- 
ed, and various relics of feudalism swept away. Schools of 
elementary instruction have increased in number from six 
thousand to nine thousand. Railways and telegraphs, com- 
menced since 1848, stretch out in every direction from the 
Alps to the Ticino and the sea. To be sure, the skeptic may 
say that the reforms thus far effected amount to nothing, after 
all, but the eradication of a few old abuses. But the freedom 
of the press is a good guaranty for further and more thorough 
reforms. Eight or ten daily papers, besides several monthly 
and quarterly periodicals, are published in Turin, now the in- 
tellectual center of Italy, and they represent all shades of opin- 
ion, from the absolutism of Austria to the radicalism of Young 
Italy. Books of all kinds may be purchased in the shops, 
where the manifestoes of Mazzini and the allocutions of the 
Pope are laid out for sale, side by side. 

Of course the friends of Italy regard the establishment of 
free institutions in Sardinia as an earnest of the success of the 
national cause throughout the Peninsula. With hopeful pride 
they saw Cavour, to the great annoyance of Austria, plead 
manfully the cause of Italy, before the great powers, at the 
Congress of Paris. Turin has become the gathering place for 
the refugees from the other Italian states. They find them- 
selves welcomed in Sardinia, where they are soon admitted to 
the privileges of citizenship. Many of them have filled hon- 
orable positions in the service of the Sardinian government. 
Paleocapa, for several years minister of public works, is a 
Venetian exile. Farini, the historian of the Papal states, and 
a Roman exile, has been minister of public instruction. On 
the death of Balbo, in 1853, Pallavicini, the companion of 
Silvio Pellico, in the Spielberg, was elected to fill his place in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Indeed, there were at one time no 
less than twenty exiles in the lower house of Parliament. The 
Moderate party have also received many valuable accessions 
from the ranks of Young Italy, while, on the other hand, Maz- 
zini, by his connection with the Milan insurrection of Febru- 
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ary, 1853, and the outbreak in Genoa, in June, 1857, has lost 
very much of his former influence and popularity. Manin, 
the governor of Venice in 1849, charged his Italian friends 
with his dying breath, very much to the displeasure of Maz- 
zini, to waive their republican predilections for the present, 
and rally to the standard of Sardinia. Garibaldi, too, who, 
as we see, has been dusting the laurels which he won ten 
years ago in the defense of Rome, accepted the post of captain 
in the Sardinian merchant service, leaving his old friend Maz- 
zini in London to preach up “the war of the peoples,” and 
hatch conspiracies. And finally, Poerio and his companions, 
on their arrival in England from Naples, did not remain there, 
but pressed on to Turin, to mingle with their countrymen in 
the new life of Italian liberty. 

_ We forbear to speculate upon the immediate results of the 
present struggle. It can hardly be expected to prove any- 
thing more than a single chapter in the history of the regene- 
ration of Italy. It is impossible to say what schemes of 
dynastic aggrandizement lie hidden beneath the professions of 
Louis Napoleon, or what effect a final victory of the French 
may have upon the constitutional development of Sardinia. 
Certain it is, however, that the time is past for considering 
Italy a mere cipher or “ geographical expression,” as Metter- 
nich used to call it, in the political arrangements of Europe. 
Else, what is it that has given the Italian question such porten- 
tous significance in diplomatic circles? If Italy be nothing 
but an Austrian sheepfold, how is it that the flock has become 
so unmanageable? If Italian nationality be nothing but a 
‘‘lofty abstraction,” as the Zondon Times styles it, why should 
the Austrian government regard it so dangerous and so treason- 
able a thing for a Lombard or a Venetian to hold up his head 
and call himself an Italian. Sometimes, it isso ordained by 
Providence, that these lofty abstractions become substantial 
realities. So it was with American independence, and so we 
believe it will be, sooner or later, with Italian independence. 





Hon. Aaron N. Skinner. 


Articte VIIIL—HON. AARON N. SKINNER. PUBLIC SPIRIT 
IN THE PRIVATE CITIZEN. 


WE are reminded, frequently enough perhaps, and with not 
a little patriotic eloquence, in legislatures and in caucuses, from 
stump, from platform and from newspaper presses, of the rare 
privileges which we enjoy as a great, prosperous and self-gov- 
erning people. Oftener we are reminded of these privileges 
than of the duties which correspond to them and are neces- 
sitated by them. Yet it is no less true that to every one of 
these privileges there is attached an unquestionable duty ; nay 
even, that the two are intermingled and inseparable, so that, 
without its being thus complemented, the one becomes a value- 
less license, and the other an irksome bondage. The greatest 
of all the benefits that our self-government confers on every 
individual, is the privilege of a larger sphere of usefulness 
which it becomes his duty to occupy. 

Among the foremost of the duties which such a form of so- 
ciety creates, is the duty of a generous public spirit. Undera 
despotic government, all that can be expected of the subject is, 
that he shail sit still and be governed. With plans for the im- 
provement and welfare of the State or of the community he 
has nothing todo. They are not in his power, nor under his 
influence. The health, the prosperity, the happiness of the 
State are matters to be attended to by Government, with which 
an individual intermeddles at his peril. Under such a form of 
society, the natural tendency is to inactivity, and to narrow 
selfishness. According as the power and responsibility of the 
ruler is increased, the spirit of patriotism, of broad philan- 
thropy and generosity is repressed and trammeled. A care 
that the community shall be benefited, that the city shall be 
beautiful and prosperous, that the State shall receive no detri- 
ment, is no man’s business but the ruler’s; and the expand- 
ing, liberalizing, dignifying influence of such care and respon- 
sibility is impossible to the individuals of the mass. 
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But in a democratic State, the tendencies should be in the op- 
posite direction. According as the freedom is more perfect 
and the equality of all men more exact, a wider sphere of in- 
fluence becomes possible to all men. Under such a Govern- 
ment as ours, for instance, if a plan for public safety, (outside 
of the plain routine of ordinary legislation,) for public pros- 
perity, for the enlightenment of the community, or for the orna- 
ment of the city is to be devised, it must be by some individual 
from among the people; and it must be by private energy and 
zeal surrendered voluutarily to the public welfare, if at all, that 
such plan is carried successfully into execution. Is it not the 
crowning glory and beauty of a free democracy that, to all men 
alike, there is this high privilege of doing something for the 
public welfare ; and does not, thus, the duty of a hearty public 
spirit become imperative to all ? é 

And yet how few there are in our country, at the present 
day, who appreciate as they ought and practice as they ought, 
this public-mindedness which is at once their privilege and 
duty. One cause, perhaps the chief cause, of this deficiency 
it is not difficult to detect. It is to be found in the mag- 
nificent richness of our country, in the unequaled prosperity 
which it has enjoyed, and in the consequent national vices by 
which we have been distinguished. Never before were fur- 
nished such inviting opportunities for acquiring wealth. 
Never before has the reward of industrious labor seemed so 
immediate and certain; and it is the wholly natural conse- 
quence of opportunities and temptations like these, that the 
selfishness which is sufficiently patent in all men, under the 
best circumstances, should be intensified into a mad and 
sordid greediness of gain ;—that a thirsty haste for riches 
should swallow up, in a great measure, the spirit of private 
sacrifice for public good, to which the freedom of our Repub- 
lican Government would otherwise furnish occasions and 
inducements so unparalleled. The existence of this danger, 
and of the evil trait in our national character which grew 
out of it, was early discovered by observant minds in other 
countries, and is no longer to be hidden from ourselves. 
There are not wanting men of patriotic boldnesss and sagacity 
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to warn us, by their precept and example, lest in prating of 
the blessings of our freedom, our prosperity, our greatness, 


“ We have made them a curse,”—' 


and to exhort us that more of the noble and generous fruits of 
Republican freedom should appear among us, to prove the truth 
and safety of the principles in which our fathers trusted and 
which they labored to establish. There are not wanting in- 
dications that all the intense and active industry that charac- 
terizes our nation, (and that has its parallel only in the patient 
and laborious industry of the crowded nation at our anti- 
podes,) is to become tempered with more thoughtfulness, and 
to be purified from its hungry, sordid selfishness. 

It is because we have recent in our minds the memory of 
one who was a singular example of unselfish public spirit, and 
because we feel that it is most appropriate and can hardly fail 
to be instructive thus to commemorate his valuable services, 
that We devote these pages to a view of the public character 
of the Hon, Aaron N. Skinner. When a man becomes con- 
spicuous by his generous and enlightened efforts for the public 
welfare, it is right not only that his memory should live in 
the affectionate gratitude of those for whom he labored, but 
also that there should be public record made of his services. 
Thus the community, by giving expression to its gratitude, 
makes it more lively and intense, and thus, perhaps, may 
other men, by seeing his good works, be provoked to culti- 
vate his spirit. 

This one fact should be stated at the outset and should be 
borne in mind continually,—that Mr. Skinner was mostly 
a private citizen; that, although from time to time, on occa- 
sions when there were questions of special public interest, 
or duty, to be decided, the confidence and respect of his 
fellow citizens called him into stations of authority and trust, 
he was not much in what is called public life. He did not 
pretend to be a statesman, and certainly he was far from be- 
ing a politician. The profession to which he devoted his 
life was one which naturally forbade his joining in the ex- 
citements and assuming to any great extent the duties of pub- 
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lic office, and which might easily have excused him for put- 
ting off, upon others, responsibility and care for the public 
interest. It is peculiarly in this view that we wish to notice 
his life and character, and to make him an example of how 
much a single private citizen, without surrendering his 
life solely to the service of society, may do to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the community in which he lives. 
Of professional servants of the public with honorable titles 
and with well paid salaries, we have enough and to spare. 
Here was a man unambitious and unselfish who was public- 
spirited in his private life and from principle, and not because 
it was especially his business to be so. 

Although we do not propose to give an elaborate biography 
of Mr. Skinner, it will be convenient for us, before we attempt 
to set forth and estimate the traits of character which made 
him so distinguished and so deservedly honored, to know the 
chief facts of his history. We will state then, briefly, that he 
was born at Woodstock, in Connecticut, in the year 1800; that 
he entered the class which graduated at Yale College in 1823, 
and took so high a position as a scholar that he was rewarded 
with the second honor at commencement. Afterwards he was 
appointed a tutor; and by this official connection with the 
college, were strengthened those feelings of affection and vene- 
ration for the institution by which he was always distinguished. 
He studied law and commenced the practice of his profession 
in New Haven, with much prospect of eminent success. Soon 
after, in addition to the duties of his practice, he took upon 
himself those of a teacher, commencing by receiving into his 
family a few private pupils. As the number of these pupils 
increased, and as his own love for teaching grew upon him, he 
gradually withdrew from, and finally abandoned wholly his 
practice as a lawyer. For the rest of his life,—until a few 
weeks before the end of all his labors, he was a practical 
school-teacher,—and so successful as such, that his school long 
ranked among the best to be found in the country. On 
several occasions during his life as a teacher, he found time to 
answer the call of his fellow-citizens and to do them public 
service in both branches of the State legislature. And four 
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years in succession—from 1850 to 1854—he was chosen Mayor 
ot New Haven, declining at last to be renominated a fifth 
time, and carrying with him into his retirement the almost 
unanimous respect and gratitude of the freemen of the city, of 
whatever party. In October, 1858, it became evident that his 
health, which had been gradually becoming infirm for some 
time, was at last breaking down wholly. Realizing the fact 
that his work was done, he calmly set his house in order. He 
closed his school, dismissing his young pupils to their homes, 
arranged his affairs, and surrendered, at the call of death, the 
declining strength of a manhood which had been always 
noble, and was now beginning to be venerable with the cares 
of nearly three-score years. 

As we call attention to the various schemes for advancing 
public interests in New Haven, with which Mr. Skinner was 
connected, and to the valuable services which he rendered in 
connection with them, it will be noticed that all these were of 
a sort not very extraordinary, and the necessity for which is 
continually liable to arise in all communities. New Haven 
was certainly not singular in feeling the need of such public 
services, but was only most happy in the fact that there was 
found a citizen intelligent and generous enough to recognize 
and supply that need. 

In the spring of 1840, a proposal was made that the New 
Haven burying: ground,—which, as the city increased in size 
and importance, was becoming correspondingly populous with 
the dead, and gathering about itself the memories and affec- 
tions of more and more of the living,—should be safely pro- 
tected from desecration, and should be liberally improved and 
ornamented. This proposed measure was one which was coin- 
mended with great force to Mr. Skinner’s favorable regard,— 
not only by its own remarkable importance and worthiness, 
but also, no doubt, because the burying-ground itself was a 
most eloquent and memorable example of the generous pub- 
lic spirit of one, whose name and memory should be, always and 
to all citizens of New Haven, a sacred incentive to public 
duty. Nearly half a century previous, the Honorable James 
Hillhouse had recognized the necessity that the city should 
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have a burial place ample, and fitted, “by its retired situ- 
ation, to impress the mind with a solemnity becoming the 
repository of the dead.” Chiefly in consequence of his intelli- 
gent zeal for the public good, under his careful supervision, 
and largely at his personal expense, the ground had been pur- 
chased, laid out, and ornamented. In accordance with a plan 
which he originated, it was provided that this ground should 
be divided into family lots, and that these lots should be 
sacredly and inviolably secured forever to the families for 
which they were purchased. It ought to be remembered that 
the plan of public cemeteries with private lots, which now has 
become almost universal in America, and prevails also toa 
great extent beyond the water, was here, for the first time, 
conceived and executed. Under the liberal care which was 
bestowed upon it so long as Mr. Hillhouse lived, the New 
Haven burying-ground became an honor and an ornament to 
the city, and a model deemed by strangers worthy of their 
admiration and imitation. But it had fallen of late years into 
neglect ; the fences were decayed or had been broken down ; 
the ornamental trees and shrubbery had perished, or were in- 
sufficient to make it decent and pleasant. It lay 


“* With scanty grace from Nature’s hand, 
And none from that of Art ;” 


instead of being a place of sad but quiet beauty, it was coming 
to be dreary and repulsive. Its influence was tending not to 
soothe, but rather to make more bitter the grief with which 
the dead were held in memory, and to cast a chill upon the 
thoughts of those who otherwise might calmly look upon it as 
“ God’s acre,” thinking with the poet, 


“Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again.” 


It was liable to desecration and. to injury continually. 

To some among the citizens of New Haven it was a matter 
of conviction,—and to no one more deeply than to Mr. Skin- 
ner,—that the spirit which would neglect to honor and to 
guard the resting place of the dead, was a spirit unchristian 
and irreligious, a spirit unworthy of a civilized community. 
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Accordingly, the subject was publicly discussed and the obvi- 
ous duty in the case insisted upon, with such success that a 
liberal appropriation was obtained from the city, which was 
largely increased by private subscriptions, and a committee, of 
which Mr. Skinner was a member, appointed to superintend 
the work of improving and protecting the burying-ground. 
But in all such public works as this, there is to be encoun- 
tered the obtuseness of those who fail to see any practical good 
resulting from the indulgence of such mere sentimentalism as 
would seek to plant the grave with flowers, or shade it with the 
willow or the cypress, or fence it carefully from profane intru- 
sion. And there must also be expected the niggardliness of 
those who will not favor the expenditure of money, except 
where it will yield immediate and pecuniary interest. In 
singular contrast to such stingy dullness was the conduct of 
Mr. Skinner. To him it was not enough that the general plan 
of improvement had been determined upon,—that an appro- 
priation had been made and a committee appointed. The 
work, if it was worth doing at all, was worth doing well. It 
demanded the constant supervision of a correct and cultivated 
taste. By errors in judgment or in taste, which might easily 
occur unless some one should faithfully give to the matter his 
time and attention, the expenditure of money and of labor 
might be worse than in vain. This constant and unwearied 
attention Mr. Skinner devoted to it; and to him, more than 
to any one else, do the people of New Haven owe it that their 
burial-place is a place of serious and holy beauty. No one 
who has ever visited it can have failed to notice the singular 
appropriateness of the massive wall and heavy iron fencing 
which surrounds it, and of the grave Egyptian architecture of 
the imposing gateway. The foliage which darkens over it, the 
shady lines of young trees from our forests within it, the shrub- 
bery and hedges, shut the place in from all the noise of life and 
business, and in their living silence guard the silence of the 
dead who sleep beneath them. The hand of Christian art, 
guided by refined and religious taste, has made of a place 
which had by nature no special beauty, a resting place for the 
dead most solemn, peaceful, and appropriate. We cannot for- 
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bear especially to commend that singular discernment of pro. 
priety and rare good taste which, from the beginning, never 
sought to make the burying-ground anything else than a place 
for burial; which never sought to turn it into a pleasure 
ground, with lakes, and woods, and rural drives that should 
become the resort of idle, or of wanton people; which never 
sought to hide the solemn sight of graves, nor to dissipate the 
serious lessons of mortality, and the sublime lessons of immor- 
tality, which their presence ought to teach. Surely, in this 
respect, the New Haven cemetery is most worthy to be 
admired. It is not, and was never meant to be, a place for gay 
resort, nor yet for trifling sentimentalism ; but it has become 
what Mr. Skinner and his fellow-laborers of the committee 
hoped it might be, a place of holy and of solemn influences. 
Surely, as the committee said in their report, “ he must have 
a bad heart who can visit such a spot without reflections calcu- 
lated to make him a wiser and better man. That community 
must be far less moral and enlightened than ours, which will 
not be improved by the silent and impressive lessons taught in 
such a place.” 

The invalvable services which Mr. Skinner rendered in con- 
nection with this great public improvement, were best appre- 
ciated by those who had the best opportunities of knowing 
them. His colleagues of the committee speak of them more 
than once in terms of earnest praise. Had it not been for his 
constant and gratuitous supervision of the whole work, the 
expense of it would unavoidably have been much greater. 
The chairman of the committee, the late Professor Olmsted, 
referred to Mr. Skinner in the following graceful tribute, 
which is taken from an address delivered at the laying of the 
corner stone of the burying-ground gateway : 

“ Although the direction of this enterprise has required of 
all and each of the committee much time and pains, yet it is 
due to truth and justice to state that to the cultivated taste, 
sound judgment and untiring assiduity of one of its members, 
(whose name needs no formal mention,) the accomplishment 
of the work is peculiarly and emphatically indebted. The 
onerous and indispensable duty of superintending its daily 
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progress has been performed in a manner which no money 
could have secured, by one who has neither expected nor 
sought the least requital. Still his disinterested labors will 
have their reward: they will receive a requital the most con- 
sonant of all others to desert like this.” 

We have dwelt at some length on this particular under- 
taking, which owed its successful execution in such large de- 
gree to Mr. Skinner, because it illustrates very clearly not only 
his disinterested zeal for the public welfare, but also the re- 
fined and intelligent good taste, and high moral and religious 
sense by which that zeal was guided. A like earnestness, con- 
trolled and guided in like manner, was exhibited in his efforts 
for the improvement of the New Haven Green. To this sub- 
ject he turned his thoughts as soon as his labors for the burying- 
ground were ended. Here, too, as in almost all of those plans 
for the public good, which occupied his attention, he found 
himself following up and imitating the wise public spirit of 
former generations. It was a prudent and a generous foresight 
which our fathers showed when, in laying out the city which 
they founded in the wilderness, they reserved that central 
square to be at once a beautiful ornament anda healthful 
breathing place for the city, and to be the conspicuous and 
honored site of the house of God. Like theirs in generosity 
and thoughtful wisdom, but more than theirs in its clear per- 
ception of the refining and elevating influence of beauty, was 
the public spirit which led James Hillhouse to supplement and 
carry towards perfection the work which they began, which 
impelled him to set out those goodly lines of elms, in the rich 
beauty of whose shade, all men who pass beneath them, con- 
sciously or not, rejoice with natural and grateful joy. Of sim- 
ilar and perhaps equal value were the services that Mr. Skin- 
ner rendered. This beautiful Green of which the city was so 
proud was enclosed by a mean and insufficient wooden fence ; 
and it was proposed to substitute for this, a fence more worthy 
of the place and more creditable to the city. A committee, 
of which Mr. Skinner was the chairman, and the hard work of 
which came in very large measure upon him, was appointed to 
consider and report upon the subject. The earnest and disin- 
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terested laboriousness with which he devoted himself to it are 
worthy of special remark and commendation. He gathered 
from all sources,—(for it is no disparagement to the labors of the 
other members of the committee to speak of the work as chiefly 
his,)—he gathered from all sources a great mass of statistics and 
a vast variety of plans and patterns,—compared them carefully 
and selected from them, adding improvments which his own 
admirable good taste suggested. The result was that the com- 
mittee were able to recommend a fence that singularly com- 
bined both strength and elegance, at a cost so small that it 
seemed to many quite incredible, Against the proposal of the 
committee there was not a little earnest opposition. To some 
it seemed important that the fence should be a high and mas- 
sive one, and should be built at great expense. To some it 
seemed that only a coarse wooden fence should be built, at as 
small a cost as possible. Against all these objections, however, 
the plan that Mr. Skinner reported was with slight modifica- 
tions adopted; and to-day it would be difficult to find any one 
who does not recognize and admire the simple, elegant beauty 
of the fence about the Green. It perfectly protects the place 
from injury and is in remarkable accordance with the quiet 
beauty of the Public Square itself, and of the streets and build- 
ings about it; and it is not intrusive and conspicuous either on 
the one hand from its costly and ambitious elaborateness, nor 
on the other from its stingy and insufficient meanness. In 
view of this and other measures which Mr. Skinner planned 
and executed, it may be safely said that no one, since the days 
of Mr. Hillhouse, has done so much as he to make the New 
Haven Green a constant source of benefit and pleasure to the 
citizens who enjoy the glory and the beauty of its shady aisles ; 
so much to make its fame deservedly so wide ; so much to 
attract and fascinate the admiration of the visitor who comes 
for business or for pleasure to the city. 

These were among the more important of the public works 
with which Mr. Skinner, simply as a private citizen, busied 
himself. But not only thus was he busied. All this while, he 
was successfully discharging the duties of his profession —and 


was exerting in ways less conspicuous, a useful influence which 
VOL. XVII. 48 
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still lives after him. So well known and so highly appreciated 
was his good taste, that his advice and aid was continually ap- 
pealed to in regard to the erection of public buildings, and 
even by private citizens in regard to their private dwellings. 
Continually as he went about the city, he was on the look out 
for opportunities to exert himself for the good of the public, 
and when he found them he was prompt to act. 

This notable public-mindedness could not remain wholly un- 
appreciated by his fellow citizens, and in the year 1850, while 
Mr. Skinner was absent from the city, he was, without his 
own knowledge or consent, nominated and elected Mayor of 
New Haven. If he had been previously consulted, it is 
doubtful whether he could have been persuaded to be a 
candidate for such a position, because he surely did not need 
the incentive of an official name and station to make him 
faithful in his public duty, and because the calls which would 
thus be made upon his time and strength might interfere with 
his occupation and duties as a teacher. But, finding himself 
thus involuntarily put in office, he gave himself up with what- 
ever of ability and energy he possessed to the discharge of 
its responsibilities. It may well be doubted whether the city 
ever had a chief magistrate who merited in such high degree 
the thanks of the community. To him it was not enough that 
the city government should be well carried on, that the laws 
should be wisely enforced and the safety of life and property 
secured ; but he regarded his office as lifting him to a position 
where he could better observe what new measures were 
needed to secure the prosperity of the city. He seemed to 
feel not only that he had assumed the peculiar duties of a 
public office, but that his sphere of usefulness as a private 
citizen was widened. Under his wise and watchful adminis- 
tration, a new survey of the city, which had for some time been 
needed, was proposed and executed; the military and police 
force, the usefulness and necessity of which became painfully 
evident by a serious riot which Mr. Skinner was efficient in 
quelling, was established on a more liberal basis, was enlarg- 
ed and encouraged ; the most careful attention was given to 
the protection of the trees from injury by the canker worms, 
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which, in preceding years, had stripped them of their foliage till 
they looked as cheerless and almost as barren in June as ever 
in mid-winter. Day after day, the Mayor was to be seen 
personally superintending the workmen, and providing that 
no negligence or error should peril the safety of a single elm. 
The simple and ingenious arrangement by which the trees are 
now so perfectly protected was not, indeed, devised by him; but 
it was largely in consequence of his exertions and advice that 
it was introduced and efficiently carried into operation. The 
city grew in wealth and prosperity, in beauty and in health- 
fulness, and more in consequence of his single, energetic, in- 
telligent labors, than from any other cause. To all these 
measures he gave his careful personal attention, investigating 
thoroughly the need and selecting wisely the best means to 
supply it,—corresponding with the officers of other cities, 
collecting information and statistics, and availing himself of 
the advice and experience of all who were able to aid him. 
It is believed that the personal expense, in money alone, to 
which his disinterested public spirit subjected him, during the 
four years of his mayoralty, more than exceeded the amount of 
salary which he received; and besides all this, there was the 
value of his time and ]»’ or, and of his refined good taste, and 
of his noble example, which was more than any money could 
have purchased. ' 

Mr. Skinner was interested not alone in measures for pro- 
moting the material prosperity of the community. All plans 
that tended to give expression to, or to promote the growth of, 
patriotism, and of generous public sympathy with what is 
right and good, received his hearty and active support. He 
could see in the commemoration of national anniversaries, in 
the celebration of public festivals and solemnities, a deep 
propriety, the neglect of which was a dangerous symptom of 
cold and narrow selfishness in the individuals of whom the 
community is made up. When, as happened once or twice du- 
ring his term as mayor, there came the news of some public ca- 
lamity ; if a great statesman had been stricken down by death,* 





* President Taylor, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Webster, all died during the term of 
Mr. Skinner’s mayoralty, and in such case the event was, at his suggestion, ap- 
propriately commemorated. 
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or a high magistrate removed from his post, he was prompt to 
see that public recognition should be made of the event and 
of the overruling Providence that caused it, and that the 
tribute of public respect should be paid to honored memories. 
When the brave and eloquent Hungarian exile who had 
struggled vainly against the bitter despotism of Austria, 
came to America for sympathy and aid, New Haven was 
among the first to give him words of welcome and encourage- 
ment; and Mr. Skinner was foremost in the movement. The 
generous impulses of his own soul impelled him to it; and 
he felt that the public sympathy thus given could not fail to 
be twice blessed, as blessing “him that gives and him that 
takes.” When Kossuth visited New Haven it devolved on 
Mr. Skinner, as mayor, to receive him; and the propriety and 
spirit of all the arrangements, and especially the eloquent 
earnestness of the mayor’s address, were singularly remarkable, 
and received the applause of all who witnessed them. 

We have to call attention to one more scheme for the public 
interest, with which Mr. Skinner’s connection was so promi- 
nent and so noble and disinterested, that, although the measure 
has for the present failed of success, the citizens of New 
Haven cannot soon cease to hold his services in grateful 
memory. We refer to the plan for introducing water into the 
city. This plan Mr. Skinner did not originate, nor was his 
interest specially awakened in it, until at a city meeting in 
1852, he was put at the head of a committee for the purpose of 
investigating the whole subject. Although this new duty was 
put upon him without his seeking or desiring it, he cheerfully 
accepted the labor that it involved, and gave himself up to it 
with singular zeal and patience. The labor involved proved 
to be more arduous than could have been anticipated ; and, as 
in all such committees, the greatest part of the real work 
comes on some one member more capable or more magnani- 
mous than the others, so here confessedly to Mr. Skinner is 
due the credit of the results which the committee accom- 
plished. The results to which they came were most impor- 
tant and their plans were distinguished by great wisdom and 
economy. Originally it had been proposed that the water 
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should be introduced by a private company. But no one per- 
ceived more clearly than Mr. Skinner that such a matter as 
this—so vital to the safety and prosperity of the whole city— 
should be under the immediate and entire control of the city 
itself. The choice was between private interest and public 
good,—between works constructed and managed in such man- 
ner as might be most profitable to a company, and works 
constructed and managed for the good of the whole commu- 
nity. In the one case the prices would necessarily be as high 
and the conveniences as few as possible: in the latter case the 
supply would be abundant, and at the cheapest rate. With 
clear and correct judgment, Mr. Skinner saw that his duty to 
the community demanded of him that he should do all in his 
power to keep this measure out of the control of a private cor- 
poration of which the city should be a needy and powerless 
client. This was one of the first results at which the com- 
mittee arrived; and it had in its favor the sanction of the 
experience of other cities, of the advice of all engineers and 
authorities, of the plainest dictates of common sense. Upon 
no point did Mr. Skinner insist with more earnestness and 
more justice than upon this. And this one point being settled, 
he went on cheerfully and confidently to investigate the neces- 
sity which existed for the introduction of water,—a necessity 
which became more obvious the more it was examined into,— 
and then to determine upon the most feasible plan for intro- 
ducing it. It is remarkable how all through his arduous labors 
as chairman of the committee, his zealous activity was unfail- 
ing, and his admirable common sense unerring. It is very 
noticeable that while he availed himself of the assistance 
and advice of the best engineers, he never accepted any propo- 
sition blindly, never assented to any plan until he had thor- 
oughly mastered it in all its details. More than all, it is 
worthy of mention that he was never satisfied to have his 
plans—even after they had fully commended themselves to his 
own judgment as desirable and necessary—accepted by a blind 
or unwilling community, but that he was at the greatest pains, 
by public discussion in city meetings and through the newspa- 
pers, to have the interest of every citizen thoroughly awakened, 
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so that he might act intelligently, and might appreciate fully 
the privileges which were in his power. Perhaps no public 
measure was ever discussed so thoroughly, so generally, with 
so much of interest by the citizens of New Haven; and no 
one participated in the discussion at greater length and with 
more of intelligent and disinterested earnestness, than Mr. 
Skinner. The result was that the measures recommended 
by the committee were adopted in one of the largest city 
meetings ever held, by nearly a two-thirds vote. A Board of 
Water Commissioners, of which Mr. Skinner was president, 
was elected, and proceeded to contract for and order the con- 
struction of the water works, according to a plan which com- 
bined, in a singular degree, economy, simplicity, and feasi- 
bility. But at this last moment, when everybody was sup- 
posing that the matter had been finally settled, a small 
minority from amoung those opposed to the water works, by an 
adroit and unexpected maneuvre, which was regarded by 
many as of doubtful legality, succeeded in embarrassing all 
the plans of the commissioners, in securing a postponement of 
their operations, and finally, by re-opening the agitation of the 
whole subject and opposing the project with unprecedented 
earnestness, and not without bitterness, in securing a change 
in public sentiment, in accordance with which the whole 
scheme of introducing water into the city was abandoned. 
From this second discussion, Mr. Skinner, with a natural and 
becoming dignity, kept in a measure aloof, and his disappoint- 
ment at the result of it was deep and keen. Two years of the 
hardest labor of his life had been given to this public measure. 
Not a cent of remuneration had he ever received, for services 
the value of which was more than could be estimated in 
dollars. Actual outlay of money which he had made, he 
neither expected nor desired to have repaid to him. He had 
laid aside the ordinary business.of his life, in order that he 
might give himself up more fully to a work which seemed to 
him of such vast importance. He had hired additional teach- 
ers for his school, in order that he might command his time 
completely and surrender it to the disinterested service of his 
fellow-citizens. He was growing old, and was beginning to be 
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infirm. At the most, he could expect to enjoy the advantages 
of the great public improvement which he was laboring to 
secure, for a time much shorter than most of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He had no private interest in its success beyond what 
was common to every citizen in the community. His blame- 
less life, which, from his youth up, had been distinguished by 
noble, generous unselfishness, ought to have placed him far 
above not only the sincere suspicion, but even the insinua- 
tion, of motives of private and personal interest. Of all this 
Mr. Skinner was fully conscious; and although he did not 
cease his active labors to secure the success of this cherished 
plan, so long as it seemed probable that anything could be 
accomplished by them, yet it was plain that he was discour- 
aged by the blind and unreasonable opposition of some, who 
could not perceive what the best good of the city seemed 
to him so clearly to demand. Once or twice before the 
matter was finally disposed of, he appealed to his fellow- 
citizens eloquently, and with a noble, unselfish earnestness 
that was really pathetic, exhorting them not to throw away a 
benefit which was within their grasp, and deprecating a course 
which, it seemed to him, was calculated to tarnish the honor 
and good name of the city which he loved with such a proud 
affection. “I have been in New Haven,” said he, speaking 
in a public meeting to his fellow-citizens, “I have been in 
New Haven more than thirty years. I came here a boy. I 
have seen it increase in population from eight thousand to 
twenty-five thousand. I have never had a wish to leave it. I 
hope I never shall. I hope to live here and die here, and be 
buried here, in that beautiful cemetery which you have done 
so much to ornament and protect. But while witnessing the 
progress of this town, I have noticed that its prosperity has 
increased precisely in proportion to the amount of expenditures 
for public improvements. It has engaged in many, and its 
prosperity has kept pace with them. The more liberal and 
public-spirited you have been, the more you have prospered in 
private affairs. The more attractive you have made the city 
to strangers, the more real estate has risen in value and manu- 
factories increased. This will continue to be the case if you 
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continue to go forward and persist in a wise, safe, and proper 
attention to public improvements.” Such was the sort of 
sober reasoning which he used. Always it was supported by 
the commonest facts in past experience, and by the plainest 
dictates of common sense—always dignified, always courteous. 
And when it failed of success, and the plan was abandoned, 
the contract broken, the city sued and mulcted for damages 
done to the contracting party, Mr. Skinner’s regret and disap- 
pointment were as noble and disinterested as his efforts had 
been earnest and generous. 

It could hardly have seemed strange to any one if, after the 
plans in which Mr. Skinner had been so actively interested, 
had been thus defeated, he had been disinclined to undertake 
any further measures of a similar sort. And yet the fact that 
we do not see him any longer so conspicuous in his labors for 
the good of the city, is not to be attributed to any such disin- 
clination. His increasing cares and his increasing infirmity 
made his life now necessarily a more quiet one; but almost 
until the day of his death his generous usefulness continued,— 
and there are public improvements which will long remain to 
testify that,even in these last days, he looked “ not only on his 
own things but also on the things of others,”—and that he 
found his own true happiness in making happy those about 
him. 

When Mr. Skinner died there was sincere sorrow through- 
out the whole community. How much of respect and of affec- 
tion his simple, noble, upright character had won for him from 
all who knew him, and most of all from those who knew him 
best, was manifest by the general expression of sadness when 
a life so useful was extinguished, and when his body was laid 
to rest in the still shade and beauty which he had himself se- 
cured to the place of burial. It will not be long, we trust, be- 
fore that public affection and respect will find a fit expression 
in the monument which it is proposed to build to him. Cer- 
tainly in a city whose beauty and prosperity to-day is due to 
him, more than to any other man among the living or among 
the recent dead, he needs no monument. But not less certain 
is it that a failure thus to commemorate his life and services 
would be a dishonor and a wrong inflicted by the city on itself. 
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In these pages we have been careful to speak of Mr. Skin- 
ner mostly as he appeared in his relations to the community in 
which he lived. It can hardly be needful that we should dwell 
at any length upon the traits of character which are so clearly 
manifested in his life and acts. From his youth upward, he 
had a deep and firm conviction that only as a true religion and 
a pure morality were practiced by the individuals who make 
up society, would that society be safe and happy. In accord- 
ance with this conviction, his own support was given always 
and earnestly both to morality and religion, and his own hearty 
resistance was opposed to all covert or open attacks upon the 
living purity of either. On repeated occasions he committed 
himself publicly against such a political sin as slavery, and such 
a national vice as intemperance,—not because they were un- 
wise or dishonorable merely, but because they were opposed to 
the plain law of conscience and of God. 

Mr. Skinner had a high estimate of the value of education, 
and of the relation which, ina country like ours, the educated 
few should bear to the comparatively uneducated many. There 
were few characters so repulsive to him as that of the unseru- 
pulous demagogue who, instead of guiding the populace, would 
pander to their ignorance, and indulge their blind perverseness 
for the sake of his own advancement. A higher education 
and superior intelligence, he felt, brought with them new and 
higher duties. The people’s will should govern, to be sure, 
but it should be their will intelligent and educated. Most 
important was it that in all matters which concern the whole 
people and in which they are to act, they should be enlightened 
and instructed by those whose power or opportunity of knowl- 
edge is greater than theirs. This trait in Mr. Skinner’s char- 
acter was particularly apparent in his connection with the New 
Haven water-project. Day after day, by personal conversation 
and by column after column in the newspapers, he endeavored 
to show the public what was for their highest good, preferring 
that they themselves should act intelligently rather than that 
they should be led, although himself might be the leader. All 
measures for the diffusion of knowledge received his heartiest 
approbation and support. In nothing did he take more pride * 
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than in the educational institutions of his own city and State. 
“Tf there ie anything,” said he, “in which we may justly glory, 
it is our ample provision for general education and the emi- 
nence of our literary institutions.” To the end of his life he 
was an earnest and active friend of the College where he grad- 
uated. A few years ago, the literary society of which he had 
been a member while in college, was about to remove into a 
new hall, and sought the advice of Mr. Skinner in decorating 
and furnishing it. He at once entered into the matter, with as 
much interest and ardor as if he had been still an active mem- 
ber of the society, of which he had once been President. His 
leisure time for several weeks was spent in these labors to pro- 
mote its interest and prosperity ; and the exquisite beauty and 
propriety of ornament and arrangement, which call forth the 
admiration of all visitors to the hall of the Brothers in Unity, 
should be gratefully attributed to his refined and generous 
good taste. 

Mr. Skinner had also a firm belief in the refining and puri- 
fying influence of art, and his belief was not merely a theo- 
retical one, consenting to “ divorce the feeling from her mate, 
the deed,” but, on the contrary, was eminently practical. 
The beauty of nature, cultivated and aided, when needful, by 
the graceful hand of art, was powerful, as he believed, for good 
to all men. Therefore he labored that the city where he 
dwelt should be beautiful with well-kept public-squares, with 
arching trees, with ornamental architecture. How much he 
did in this respect for New Haven, and how much more he 
would gladly have done, must sufficiently appear from the 
foregoing sketch of his life and public services. We will 
only add, that almost the last occasion on which Mr. Skinner 
appeared in public, was the opening of an exhibition of works 
of art, in New Haven, a little more than a year ago. In the 
- care and responsibility, and in the hard work, with which this 
exhibition was attended, Mr. Skinner could not greatly share, 
in consequence of his already failing health. But he justly 
regarded it as a wise and generous attempt to educate and ele- 
vate the taste of the young men in college, and of the people 
‘in the city. No one lent to the movement a more hearty sym- 
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pathy, nor gave to it, as far as was possible, more cheerful 
effort. And, as the gallery became more and more a place of 
pleasurable and profitable resort, and proved in every way suc- 
cessful,—as it became the means of exciting and developing 
in the minds of many, a new sensibility to beauty, a new taste 
for art, as it opened, before not a few of the young, a new 
realm of pleasure quite unknown before,—no one rejoiced 
more cordially and more intelligently than he. 

Such an example of clear-headed judgment, of refined and 
cultivated taste, of patient and thorough industry, employed 
for the good of the public, with a generous and unrewarded 
disinterestedness ; such unselfishness which yet never became 
self-forgetfulness, but was combined continually with dignity 
and with an honorable self-respect, is most worthy of the 
imitation of all who seek to bear “the grand old name of 
gentleman.” Opportunities for usefulness, like those which 
Mr. Skinner had, are everywhere abundant. We see from his 
example how easily, and to what good end, such opportunities 
may be improved. May we not well take courage and 
receive instruction from the record of a life like his? To one 
who, like the poet yearning for the “ golden year,” asks long- 
ingly, 

“ Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule?” 
it surely should be eloquent with prophecy of better things. 
In every life so pure, so noble, and so generous, should there 
not be to us the promise of 
“The larger heart, the kindlier hand,” 


that shall, one day, no longer be the rare exception but the 
blessed rule ? 
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Articte IX.—DR. TYLER AND HIS THEOLOGY.* 


Lectures on Theology. By Rev. Benner Tyrer, D. D. With 
a Memoir by Rev. Nanum Gatz, D. D. Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 


Tae Christian life of every regenerate man is a new edition 
of the Christian doctrine. The conversion of three thousand 
at Jerusalem, in a single day, evinced the moral power of the 
Gospel, by an argument, certainly not less conclusive than that 
of the theopnenstic logic in the Epistle to the Romans. The 
epistolary statement is Christianity in posse, the new births are 
the same in esse, standing related to each other as proposition 
and proof, principle and practice. The vital and practical in 
Christian theology resolves itself, in this view, into a Christian 
Biology,—the science of that new life of faith and love, com- 
menced in regeneration, and matured in sanctification. Hence, 
the truthful delineation of a good man’s life, his spiritual con- 
flicts, his defeats and victories, has a two-fold value. It aug- 
ments the ever-accumulating, demonstrative proof of the gos- 
pel doctrine, by showing it to be the power of God unto salva- 
tion to them that believe. It also serves as a practical com- 
mentary upon the didactic Scriptures. 

Thus Church History, in the department of Christian Biolo- 
gy, makes important contributions to Biblical interpretation. 
There are many passages of the divine Word, which baffle the 
finest merely philological acumen, whose deep, rich meaning, 
rises to the very surface, in the light of this biological illustra- 





*It having been thought advisable that some sketch of the late Dr. Tyler should 
be inserted in the New Englander, from the pen of one who sympathizes with his 
views, Professor Lawrence, of the East Windsor Theological Seminary, has pre- 
pared, by request, this Article. It will be seen that he has found it necessary, in 
referring to the points of controversy between Dr. Tyler and Dr. Taylor, to state 
to some extent the theological opinions of the latter. We deem it important to 
say that the Editors of the New Englander, in publishing this statement, without 
comment, are not to be understood as vouching for its correctness, for which the 
Author alone is responsible.-—Hd. New Englander. 
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tion, when the historic spirit, in the student, is combined with 
hermeneutic skill. The key to the inner sanctuary and signifi- 
cance of Biblical theology, is given into his hands who has 
traced in Christian biography, with quick sensibility and sound 
judgment, the life-history of the succ@ssive generations of good 
men, in its ebbs and flows, its strivings after holiness, and its 
struggles against sin. 

Hence we welcome as a new treasure to our hermeneutic 
and historical storehouse, the faithfully-written biography of 
every true man of God. In the variant forms of philosophy 
and of faith observed in such men, in the shadings of error 
and of evil, and in the idiosyncrasies and excrescences which 
we perceive falling away in the divine process, and which are 
replaced by the verities and vitalities of the Christian life,—its 
harmonies, and beauties, and charities,—in this we have the 
many-sided view of our doctrine, and its divine adaptation to 
the emergencies of man’s condition. 

Dr. Gale was fortunate in the subject committed to his lite- 
rary and filial guardianship. The biographer of Dr. Tyler had 
no dark places to illumine by the light of an apologetic 
rhetoric, and no perilous chasms to bridge by the links of a 
factitious logic. The work is well-done,—certainly not over- 
done. , 

The first impression, on opening the volume, is that made by 
the engraving, which is in the best style of the art. No 
thoughtful mind can contemplate that picture,—its harmony 
of contrasts, intellect and sentiment, gentleness and force, 
divine principle and chastened human passion, without being 
attracted to examine further. The broad, high forehead, as an 
arched propylaeum to the acropolis of thought, betokening, 
even to the casual observer, the mysterious machinery that 
worked behind it,—the large, but finely turned Grecian nose, 
and the mild blue eyes, through which beam upon you love 
and wisdom—these are a whole table of contents. The slightly 
compressed lips, and gracefully moulded mouth, individualize 
the expression, and speak of a nobleness of soul, and a dignity 
strictly his own. The round, full chin, and the firm Lutherian 
neck, with the proportional shoulders, indicate, in the lower 
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features, a sufficiency of realism, and what is emotional, to 
balance the intellectual and ideal that shine in the upper. 
The slight farrows ploughed by thought and care, the silvery 
locks, and the meditative, almost pensive air, awaken, in a 
stranger, the half-suspicién that the under-tone of his life was 
on the minor-key. But, beyond the general fact that all 
earnest life has its minor strains, this is only the ripening of 
the mental and moral character into the mellowness of matu- 
rity,—the hue of that inner, ever-waxing conflict with evil, 
which ended in a victory pre-assured to him in the warmth 
and steadfastness of his love-working faith. 

Bennet Tyler was born July 10th, 1783, in Middlebury, Con- 
necticut,—then a part of Woodbury. He was the youngest son 
of James and Anne Hungerford Tyler, whose chief excellence 
consisted in their being intelligent and practical adherents of 
. the Christian faith. Among the records of his early child- 
hood, made by Dr. Tyler, is the solicitous care of his parents 
for his religious instruction. He says, “ My parents carefully 
watched over my morals, and laid me under useful restraints, 
and my mother,”—a name that makes a strong man weak in 
the tender reminiscences it excites,—“ my mother used to in- 
struct me, even while quite young, in the things which relate 
to my eternal welfare. I early committed to memory the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and recited it every Sabbath evening.” 

This excellent custom of our Puritan fathers, he held in high 
esteem in his mature years, and lamented the comparative disuse 
into which it had fallen. For, as it was not followed by any 
effective substitute in the form of family Bible-instruction, he 
regarded its partial relinquishment as a sign of relaxed parental 
solicitude, and of lower and less vital principles of Christian 
nurture. In the ideal of the Puritan family, the Sabbath 
evening catechetical exercise was an important element. It 
did not displace the Bible, only superadded the Catechism to 
give to the Bible doctrine a sovereign power at this centre of 
influence. Of the pure social ethics, for which the families of 
New England were so long distinguished, and of our fathers’ 
generous, though sometimes rough philanthropy, and their 
high, stern purpose of Christian endeavor, this Sabbath evening 
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hour of parental religious training, was, in no mean measure, 
the moral genesis. It was not, as it has been caricatured, an 
isolated desert, set off from the verdure of child-life—an hour 
stolen from the genial and joyous of the social circle, and 
stiffened into slow-moving moments, by the repetition of dead, 
fossilized doctrine. The mild light of a mother’s eye illumined 
the scene, and her loving omnipresence clasped young hearts, 
moulding them into new forms of truth and beauty, and diffu- 
sing itself as an unconscious influence, through all the fibres 
and cells and tissues of the whole family organism. And the 
father’s sterner character came in, to fix these forms into a 
marble firmness, in the pliant group. By such faithful, moral 
culture, the Puritan family rose a moral unit,—a household 
church,—a type of heaven, whose salutary influence went 
forth into society as a moral disinfectant of the social atmos- 
phere, from as many centres as there were family circles. 

Mr. Tyler’s opportunities for education, till he was fifteen, 
were confined to the district school, and his whole stock of 
learning consisted, at that period, in the mastery of Webster’s 
Spelling Book, in being able to read respectably well, and to 
cipher nearly through Daboll’s Arithmetic. This constituted 
him among his youthful peers, master of the arts. But his 
sphere, according to the divine purpose, was not long to be 
thus limited. An injury, which disqualified him temporarily 
for physical labor, withdrew him from the trade which he had 
chosen, and led to a course of mental culture and a life of 
mental toil. Bennet Tyler could not be a hatter, for God had 
decreed for him a more important mission,—to make him “a 
minister and a witness of those things in the which he would 
appear unto him.” 

He pursued his preparatory studies with Rev. Ira Hart, 
the parish minister, and entered Yale College in the autumn 
of 1800. While studying with Mr. Hart, a fellow student, 
of infidel sentiments, unsettled his views respecting some 
of the principal points of Christianity. For two or three 
years he was in that place where two seas meet, so difficult 
of navigation, and in which so many make shipwreck. He 
could not rest in the assumption that the Bible is false and 
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its plain teachings a delusion, though his skeptical tendencies 
were leading him to this. Nor, on the other hand, would 
these tendencies allow him to trust implicitly in the Book and 
its doctrines as infallible and divine. At times he was 
inclined to resolve all religion into hypocrisy, or the result 
of education and circumstances. But the examples of pa- 
rental piety which were ever before him, and his sober 
second thoughts, held this in check. 

The workings of an honest, earnest mind, while thus 
abiding in “Doubting Castle,” are impressively given in 
some passages from the struggles of Jacobi, in his gradual 
egress from the bogs of German Rationalism. 

“With your complaints,” he says, in a letter to a friend, 
“about the unsatisfactory nature of our speculations, I most 
heartily, though sorrowfully, agree. I know, however, no 
other counsel than to speculate and philosophize right on.” 
At a more advanced stage, he writes: “ My mind now stands 
thus. I am fully satisfied that he who wants the piety of the 
fathers must want their belief also. But how I am to want 
that sound, solid, plain piety in such a manner as really to 
obtain it, I do not know. You see that I am still the same, a 
thorough heathen in my understanding, but with my whole 
heart a Christian. I am swimming between two oceans of 
heterogeneous elements. They will not unite to support me. 
As the one raises me up, the other carries me down again 
into the deep.” In the issue of his speculations, the faith- 
principle triumphed, and through “the belief” of the 
fathers, which before he lacked, in the judgment of charity 
he obtained their “sound, solid piety,” which he had also 
lacked. “Having,” says one, “brought philosophy and 
religion nearer together than any other metaphysician of 
his time,” he departed, humbly blessing God for the privilege 
of prayer as a solvent of the dark problems of philosophy, 
and declaring grace to be his refuge and his hope. 

There are perils in such speculative processes, the carnal 
bias inclining men without the moral balance, to harmonize 
their creed and their conduct by adjusting the former to the 
exigencies of the latter. The danger is, that caviling will 
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become chronic, that minor difficulties, for want of patient 
study, will generate major doubts, and that these doubts, so 
accordant with man’s native repugnance to the evangelic 
doctrines, will darken into positive and permanent disbelief. 
The process, much less frequent in our educational institutions 
now than at the beginning of the century, when Mr. Tyler 
was in college, always cramps the intellect. It presses out 
the most generous and genial scholarship. It dries up the 
lymph, and wastes the gastric juices of the soul, and stiffens it 
into a stubborn credulity of whatsoever is most incredible. 
Some, in every generation, by such an illogical process, 
gradually discredit to themselves, one after another, the 
ground truths of a living and triumphing Christianity, as 
the only relief which their moral status allows, from the 
doubts and doctrines which disturb them. Then they mistake 
this relief for solid peace, and the process, for the emancipa- 
tion of the reason from the thralls of superstition, the 
transition from a blind and stultifying faith, to a high spir- 
itual and universal truth—evincing philosophy. This was 
the claim of the English deists of the last century, who held 
themselves as the only representatives of a pure and spiritual 
Christianity, although they resolved its prophecy and miracles 
into myths, and much of its history into allegory. The 
Pantheists and Theosophists of the present day present the 
same exclusive claim, and seek to sustain it by a similar 
antagonism to the evangelical doctrine. Thus radical and 
destructive has ever been the criticism upon the Word of 
God, which attempts to mediate between that Word and 
man’s degenerate, speculative and baleful bias. 

Young Tyler’s skeptical tendencies were checked and 
turned just where he found difficulties would fade away 
before patient study and prayer, or where it was evident 
that they remained only from human ignorance and the 
limits of the understanding. At this juncture in his religious 
history his doubts led to greater diligence upon the legitimate 
sources of information, and by God’s guidance they ended, 
as did Jacobi’s, in a living, working faith, whose central 
object is Christ, and the chief element love. What he may 
VOL. XVII. 49 
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have received in childhood from Christian. nurture, after all 
these doubts and questionings, is retained by the adhesive 
force of the soul’s most rational convictions. The foundations, 
which were for a time shaken, being carefully examined, are 
readjusted and settled with a deliberation aud a consent of 
all the mental and moral faculties, which made them ever 
after, the mind’s place of perfect rest, and the point of its 
loftiest, heaven-aspiring activities. 

It was in the second year of his college course that this 
change occurred—a year marked by what is known as the 
great revival of 1802, in which about seventy of the students 
became subjects of the regenerating work. The disclosures 
of his own heart, and of his need of divine help, fully verified 
the representations of the Word of God, and shut out forever 
all doubt on these points. “I think I was brought to see 
that the carnal mind is enmity against God, and that nothing 
short of the almighty energy of the Holy Spirit is sufficient 
to subdue it.” * * * “TJ can recollect that a calmness 
came over my mind such as I never felt before, and that 
my views of divine things were different from what they had 
been. I saw that God’s requirements were reasonable, and 
that I was without excuse. Everything, indeed, appeared 
right, but myself.” p.19. - 

The subjective evidence by which this experience was 
assured to his consciousness as genuinely Christian, is no less 
solid for the characteristic simplicity, almost timidity, with 
which it was recorded. “I think I do delight in the character 
of God as it is revealed in the Scriptures. I think I do rejoice 
in the government of God. I think the law of God appears: 
to me excellent. I think I see a loveliness in Christ, and 
that he is precious to my soul. I think sin appears to me 
odious, and that I do sincerely long to be free from it, and 
to be made perfectly holy. I think I feel a peculiar affec- 
tion for the people of God. I think I feel a deep interest in 
the cause of Christ, and a sincere desire to see it promoted.” 
pp. 20, 21. 

These fruits of the Spirit made the nature of the tree that 
produced them as evident to others as to himself. The re- 
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lation of speculation and faith, and their comparative value 
ir. solving the great practical problems of spiritual life, as 
disclosed in this part of Dr. Tyler’s history, are forcibly 
presented by a passage or two from Lessing’s Letters. “ When 
the paralytic experiences the beneficial effect of the electric 
spark, what does he care whether Nollet is right, or Franklin, 
or neither of the two? The Christian is the bold conqueror 
who leaves the frontier fortresses behind him, and takes pos- 
session of the country. The speculative theologian is the timid 
hireling who dashes his head against their walls and never 
sees the land. Man is made for action, and not for empty 
speculations. But on that very account, he is fond of the 
latter and neglects the former. His wickedness will always 
prompt him to do what he ought not to do, and his daring 
lead him to that which he cannot. Infatuated mortals! That 
which is above your comprehension may exist, but not for 
you.” ' 

Mr. Tyler united with the College Church in April, 1803. 
The following year he completed his collegiate course, “ with 
the comfort,” says his biographer, “enjoyed by too few stu- 
dents, of being free from debt.” There are advantages, un- 
doubtedly in exemption from pecuniary embarrassments at the 
close of the academical curriculum, and, so far as “ rigid econ- 
omy” can procure them, they are more than an equivalent for 
the sacrifice. But when “teaching school and other labors” 
trench on the regular course, which is none too long, and 
divert time and energies from the major purposes of solid 
acquirements and a high mental culture, as often occurs, to the 
minor one of avoiding a debt, the end is sacrificed to the 
means,—the greater good to the iess. A loss is incurred, and 
a mental deficit created at the outset of one’s career, for which 
the slight, pecuniary advantage, which occasions them, is but 
poor amends. Few students make a better use of every hour 
than did Bennet Tyler. And when we recall the clear, effec- 
tive, right working of his mind on the material it possessed, as 
it is disclosed in his lectures and other productions of his pen, 
and in connection, these abridgments of his preparatory train- 
ing, we are led to say, “ what would he not have done—what 
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length and breadth of mental furniture, and what hight and 
depth of intellectual culture, would he not have acquired, had 
his preparatory study been curtailed or disturbed by no such 
necessity for devising ways and means?” As it is, he was a peer 
among the good and great men of his time; and, of fields 
which he had explored, and treasures which he had laid up, he 
was a perfect master. 

After studying theology some nine months under the instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, with Drs. Wood- 
bridge and Humphrey, and Rev. Frederick Marsh, Mr. Tyler 
was licensed by the North Association of Litchfield County, 
in 1806, and ordained in 1808, as pastor of the church in South 
Britain, a parish of Southbury, Conn. The church was small, 
divided, and disorderly .All the young pastor’s time, patience, 
and skill, were at once brought into requisition in a thoroughly 
re-constructive work. Under his formative hand, by a favor- 
ing Providence, the chaotic elements, gradually becoming ho- 
mogeneous, assumed organic relations, and fruitfulness and 
beauty soon smiled where before were barrenness and desola- 
tion. 

In 1822, Mr. Tyler was elected to the office of President of 
Dartmouth College. This raised a question of duty, which for 
atime perplexed him. He loved the pastoral office. His 
mind, in a ministry of fourteen years, had become adjusted to 
its cares, and worked freely under its burdens. Success had 
given him ease, and a measure of confidence in his fitness for 
his work. The change proposed would introduce an experi- 
ment, in which success was far from certain, and the want of 
it would be unfortunate for himself, and the College. He felt 
that his disposition and mental habits fitted him rather for 
pastoral duty than the presidency of a literary institution. His 
tastes and mental furniture were more theologic than classical. 
But he waited on the Lord till his way was made plain, and 
then entered it with a singleness of purpose, and a decision 
which virtually settled the question of his success. 

In his new field of labor, he was greatly admired as a 
preacher, and the inquiry was made, “why was he not heard 
of before?” To which his associate, the now venerable Prof. 
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Shurtleff, replied, “that the Lord had kept him concealed in 
an obscure place for a blessing to the College. The impres- 
sion which his first appearance made was not lowered by 
further acquaintance. I do not recollect hearing a complaint 
of him from any member of the College. All his intercourse 
with them was tempered with the utmost kindness, while he 
was punctual and faithful in every official duty.” p. 41. 

Owing to the ill-health of the pastor of the College Church, 
the pulpit duties, for a considerable period, devolved on Dr. 
Tyler. It was during these double labors of president and 
pastor, that the great revival of 1826 occurred in the college 
and the village. One of the rich results of this was, that 
eighteen out of the thirty-six who then constituted the senior 
class, and twenty out of the forty-one in the sophomore class, 
entered the Christian ministry. They included the best 
scholars in College, several of whom became marked men of 
the age. . 

Dr. Tyler originated and executed the plan of raising ten 
thousand dollars, as a permanent fund for the aid of needy stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry. Thus he perpetuated his 
influence in those classic halls, where he will continue to speak 
for Christ and the church to the generations to come. 

After six years of useful and honorable connection with the 
College, he received a call from the second church in Portland, 
Maine, to become its pastor. “ When I received this call,” he 
says, “I felt a new hankering after the duties and joys of the 
pastoral life; and believing I could resign my office without 
putting in jeopardy the interests of the College, I concluded to 
do so.” p. 40. 

The readiness with which Dr. Tyler adapted himself to new 
and difficult positions, was the result of a kind of omnific 
element in his character, by which he did well whatsoever he 
attempted. No two men, in some particulars, were more un- 
like than Dr. Tyler and that eminent preacher and pastor, Ed- 
ward Payson, whom he succeeded. As to their conceptions 
of the fundamental Christian ‘doctrines, and their adherence 
to the accredited symbols of doctrine, they were in harmony. 
They were accordant in their deep convictions that all theo- 
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logical errors are in moral antagonism to this doctrine, and, as 

they approximate its vital centre, first check the religious 
growth of the church, and then choke it out. In these funda- 
mental points, the succession was apostolic and happy. But 
in their nervous organism, the two men were temperamental 
opposites. One was subject to the extremes of mental depres- 
sion, sometimes to the depths of despair; the other knew no- 
thing of this, but was remarkably uniform both in his moods and 
tenses. Occasionally, when Dr. Payson “ attempted to read the 
Bible, every verse almost, afforded ground of doubt and cavil- 
ing.” When Dr. Tyler read it, the effect was to confirm him 
more steadfastly in the faith. The former was sometimes car- 
ried up, on the mount of emotional elevation, to such displays 
of the divine goodness, as almost forced him to exclaim, “ Lord 
stay thine hand.” The advance of the latter was so even, on the 
ascending plain of the Christian life, and his sense of the 
divine excellence, and his holy aspirations, were so increased 
by each step of upward movement, that he was evermore say- 
ing, “I beseech thee, show me thy glory.” 

As preachers, they were in equal contrast. Dr. Payson was 
impassioned, with no deficiency in method or logic. Dr. Tyler 
was methodical, with no want of earnestness; and when 
aroused, he was sometimes vehement. The one was more im- 
aginative and original; the other more logical and construc- 
tive. Dr. Payson found the church in Portland without a 
written confession of faith, and after a twenty years’ ministry, 
during which large accessions were made to it, he left it as 
he found it. Dr. Tyler wrote a few comprehensive articles of 
belief, explained them, and their use, “ talked with the brethren,” 
and “in the last year of his ministry, which was of only five 
years’ duration, had the pleasure of seeing it adopted with en- 
tire unanimity.” Says one, who enjoyed the advantages of 
his whole ministry there, “ Dr. Tyler came to Portland in the 
right time. While he remained, he was the right man in the 
right place. His clear and logical mind was needed tosystem- 
atize the truth which had been so faithfully and pungently 
preached by his beloved and almost adored predecessor. No 
man that ever preached in this city, could set before his 
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hearers more clearly the controverted and mysterious doctrines 
of the Gospel.” p. 52. 

Dr. Tyler’s sincere love of truth, and his skillful unfolding 
and defending the Christian system here referred to, led provi- 
dentially to the part he took in what is sometimes called the 
Connecticut controversy. The time fora full and impartial 
history of those discussions has not come. When it does 
arrive, and the historic spirit shall reduce the materials, by 
analytic and constructive processes, to logical and lucid state. 
ments, this period will make no indifferent contribution to the 
history of doctrines. The Orthodox Congregational Churches 
were just coming out of the conflict with Unitarianism, a sys- 
tem holding little as positive, except its negations of the old 
historic doctrines, and the paternal, unpunishing character of 
God. The humane, esthetic, and classically elegant Channing, 
and the philosophic, dialectic Ware, were the negating leaders. 
Worcester, Woods, and Stuart stood forth as the defenders of 
a historical and Biblical Christ‘anity. The results of that dis- 
cussion, as given by the late Dr. John Pierce, a Unitarian cler- 
gyman of Brookline, Mass.,speak well for the temper, discretion 
and executive ability of the Orthodox polemics. “ You ap- 
peal to me as a matter-of-fact man. Take, then, one result of 
my investigations. In May, 1812, there were 138 settled min- 
isters in the State, liberal enough to be Arminians, and 179 Or- 
thodox. In May, 1846, there were but 124 of the former class, 
and of the latter, 417, making a liberal or Unitarian loss of 14, 
and an Orthodox gain of 238.”* 

The germ of the Connecticut controversy sprang up in a 
different view of original sin, from that which had been gen- 
erally received by the New England Churches. It was dis- 
tinctly enunciated that no human being can become depraved 
but by Ads own act, and that the sinfulness of the race does 
not pertain to man’s nature. Two other views, standing in 
logical alliance with these, were set forth in their dependent 
or defensive relations to them. One is that regneration is 





* Life and Labors of Dr. Worcester, Vol. ii, p. 379. 
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the act of man’s own will or heart ;—the other that self-love, 
or a desire of the greatest happiness, is the primary cause 
of this specific, regenerative act, and of all acts that fix su- 
premely on any object. These views were connected with the 
intimation that God’s system of moral government is not the 
best ; that the prevention of moral evil would have made 
it better; but, from the nature of things, this could not be ef- 
fected. These principles were regarded by their promulga- 
tors as of vital importance in their bearing on the remedial 
system. Enunciated with the distinctness and confidence of 
earnest men, intent on contributing improvements to theology, 
they constituted the occasion of what, among evangelical Con- 
gregationalists, was the theological controversy of the age. 
It is with no eye to polemic adjudication, but simply in a 
historical light, that they are here referred to in the necessary 
evolution of our subject. We have aimed to represent them 
correctly, as they were given in the original documents, and 
were understood by those who dissented from them and made 
them the occasion of the controversy, though we are con- 
scious of the liability to misconception. Should the state- 
ments, from this liability, make, in any respect, a wrong im- 
pression, it must be placed to the account of the writer, and 
the conductors of the Journal be held free from responsibility. 
It is also but just to say that some of them were modified by 
limiting statements and implications. The announcement of 
regeneration as the act of man’s will, was accompanied by 
the statement, that whatever part of the process, in the popu- 
lar use of the term, is produced by the Divine Spirit, some part 
of it is preliminary to such interposition. 

It is further, we believe, accordant with the results of the 
discussion, and due to candid, historical criticism, to state 
that the happiness theory, notwithstanding the logical skill and 
ability with which it was urged, failed here, as it ever has 
done, to attach itself permanently to the living and enduring 
body of theologic thought. This body grows in compactness 
and beauty, by incorporating what of homogeneous and vital 
substance is evolved in the passing epochs and ages. But this 
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theory, if perchance, for a time, it adjoins itself, soon falls 
away as irregular and excrescent. 

These theological positions, as taken in the COoncio ad 
Clerum of Dr. Taylor, in 1828, and elaborated in his Articles 
on the Means of Regeneration, in the Christian Spectator of 
1829, drew the attention of many good men to the movement, 
both in New England and out of it. If close inspection 
discovered here and there saving limitations, it also disclosed 
what were regarded as perilous compromises. With or with- 
out reason, there was a fear for the foundations, and all the 
more from the fact that the reputed assailants were sapping 
and mining within the citadel. After consultation, the defense 
was opened. Earnest, acute and strong-minded Christian men 
were on both sides. 

Among the opponents of what thus came to be known as 
the New Haven Theology, Dr. Tyler held a prominent place. 
This was not from any particular fondness for controversy, for 
he was a quiet and peace-loving man. And whenever he 
engaged in theological conflict, it was not that he loved peace 
or his brethren ]éss, but truth and Christ more. He did not 
make haste to 

“Ope the purple testament of bleeding war ” 
at the first note of the bugle; but when he entered the field 
his armor was not put off till the war was ended. 

He was a native of Connecticut, and had been fourteen 
years one of its prominent pastors. Dr. Taylor was for a time 
a college classmate, and the two were personal friends. He 
had heard rumors of the New Haven movement, but gave 
little heed to them, for he knew that 


—‘ Rumor is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads,— 
The stiff, discordant, weaving multitude 
Can play upon it.” 


In a visit to his native state in the summer of 1829, he 
collected the pamphlets which had been issued on the subject, 
and on his return sat down to a calm and careful examination. 
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The result was the impression that his New Haven brethren 
were inculcating opinions of a dangerous tendency. He 
opened a correspondence with Dr. Taylor, in which, with 
great frankness and brotherly love, he expressed to him his 
fears. The explanations, given in a spirit of equal frankness 
and fraternal kindness, rather increased than removed his 
anxiety. At this stage he wrote to a friend, “I have been 
exceedingly distressed for a few weeks past in reflecting on 
this subject. What is to become of New England? Must 
we fight over the battles of former generations? And that, 
too, with brethren in whom we have had the highest confi- 
dence, and with whom we have acted in concert?” 

After conference with cool and discriminating advisers, Dr. 
Tyler published his “Strictures on Dr. Taylor’s Articles on 
the Means of Regeneration.” In the Preface, he says, “ As 
the reasoning of the Reviewer is metaphysical, and his style 
rather obscure, it is possible that his meaning has in some 
instances been misunderstood. The author has aimed to give 
a fair representation of the principles laid down in the 
Review. If he has in the least misrepresented them, he has 
done it unintentionally.” “The writer of the Review,” he 
says, “he has ever regarded with the highest respect, and 
cherished towards him the warmest sentiments of personal 
friendship.” Here is the animus of all Dr. Tyler’s polemical 
papers. He was above seeking any mean advantages which 
designed or negligent misrepresentation sometimes procures. 
He was no strategist, nor hair-splitting pugilist. He did 
not abound in the niceties and angularities of definitial dis- 
putation. His plain common sense, his strongly compacted 
Anglo-Saxon mind, grappled fully and fairly with his old 
friend’s acute, versatile, dialectic, and philosophic mind. The 
field was free. The goal was truth—dearer to both combat- 
ants than Alexandrian victories—truth on some of the great- 
est problems of theology. The struggle was resolute on both 
sides, and lasted, in its varying phases, four long years. 

Dr. Tyler’s style was peculiarly favorable for such discus- 
sions. It had Dorie simplicity and Saxon strength. Neither 
ornate nor repetitious, it was clear and comprehensive—a 
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kind of daguerreotype of thought. A short sentence, a defi- 
nition, sometimes a word illumined the whole of a dark 
subject. No one could mistake his drift, seldom the precise 
shape of his thoughts. His unmercurial temperament and 
his kindly disposition, as well as his Christian charity, con- 
tributed to his noble bearing through this and other similar 
“ wars of truth.” 

There is no theological labor so difficult to perform well 
as controversy. It is not easy always to determine when it is 
called for; and to obtrude it out of time and place, especially 
among those holding the fundamentals of Christian doctrine, 
is always a misfortune and sometimes a crime. In the heat 
of the conflict it is hard to bar out passion and personalities, 
which are always irrelevant and often hurtful—hard not to 
impute ill motires—hard to prevent a high-minded conflict 
from degenerating into logomachy and strife for victory, 
Dr. Tyler surmounted these difficulties in no ordinary degree. 
He was self-possessed, and what an opponent said of John 
Cotton, a “tight writer.” Yet he made no use of asperities, 
and never descended to theological badinage. There was no 
gall in his ink, and his pages were not marred by the odium 
theologicum, or by one word in the Zew talionis. 

When the Theological Seminary at East Windsor was es- 
tablished, in 1833, the part taken in the Connecticut controver- 
sy by Dr. Tyler inaugurated him as a competing teacher of 
theology in his native state, with his old friend Dr. Taylor. 
Having commenced their career as college classmates, for 
twenty-five years they labored together in the same common 
work, in relations, it is believed, of Christian kindness and 
friendship. They finished their work as teachers within a 
few months of each other, and, almost in company, closed 
their earthly life ;—Dr. Taylor in March, 1858, and Dr. Tyler 
on the 14th of the following May. All imperfections and 
errors having faded away in the light and love of heaven, and 
all doctrinal divergencies ceased, they join together in the new 
song with Edwards, and Luther, and Augustine, and the 
host of the faithful who have loved the truth, and lived it, 
and been willing to die for it. 
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‘See where they walk on yonder mount that lifts 
Its summit high on the right hand of bliss, 
Sublime in glory, talking with their peers 
Of the incarnate Saviour’s love, and past 
Affliction, lost in present joy.” 


These distinguished theologians have bequeathed to the 
church militant their carefully elaborated writings, which 
now come forth simultaneously, challenging the lovers of 
philosophic and theological thought to a renewed and dis- 
passionate examination. 


The volume before us, besides the memoir, contains eighteen 
lectures. It was the original design to include in it also a 
selection from Dr. Tyler’s sermons. This part of the plan, we 
are glad to learn, is to be executed in a second volume soon 
to be issued by the same enterprising publishers. What we 
should like to say of him as a sermonizer, must give place to 
what the character of this volume demands for him as a 
theologian, and for his theological system. 

Of the eighteen lectures, five are on the character and 
condition of man before and after the fall, three on the de- 
erees of God, four on moral agency, and six on regeneration. 
We regret that the plan did not include a few on what is the 
distinguishing topic of Christian theology—the atonement. 
This would have given completeness to the representation of 
his system, and made a valuable contribution to our theo- 
logical literature, upon a subject on which the church cannot 
well afford to lose the sound scriptural teaching of such a 
master in Israel. 

Dr. Tyler makes no claim to originality, either in substan- 
tive doctrine or general method. In both these his aim was 
to be thoroughly Biblical. Whatever of essential doctrine 
had any other origin than God’s Word, he held as alien, if 
not antagonistic, to the Christian system—as apostatic and 
not apostolic. No tradition had authority with him, except 
what inspired men had committed to the infallible records. 
Whatsoever was in conflict with this, he dismissed as abnormal 
and false. And whatever described the footsteps of successive 
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generations of the redeemed in “ the old paths,” he held as 
illustrative and confirmatory of the substantive doctrine. 

Dr. Tyler was a follower of Edwards, and Calvin, and 
Augustine, as representatives of the Pauline theology, stand- 
ing over against John Taylor of England, Arminius and 
Pelagius, whom he regarded as attenuators and corrupters of 
that doctrine. He would be considered as a conservator of 
the genuine New England theology. He differed on one or 
two points from the stricter constructionists of the Old 
School Presbyterians, especially respecting the extent of the 
atonement; and in several particulars from what may be 
called the newest school among Congregationalists. In respect 
to these two extremes, he 2...... :d the motto, “ Zn medio tutis- 
simus ibis,” notfrom a timid expediency, but from convic- 
tions of truth and safety. When asked which was the safer 
side of the two, he was accusto.aed to answer, “It is not safe 
to err on either side.” 

A careful survey of Dr. Tyler’s theology discloses the fol- 
lowing, as its distinctive features ;—God a sovereign, man a 
sinner, and Christ a Saviour. Our space will allow of but a 
cursory view of the first. 

All pure theology starts with the idea of God as an intelli- 
gent, personal sovereign. This distinguishes it from Panthe- 
ology, which, in its emanations and absorptions, loses the idea 
of person in that of one universal, self-evolving and self- 
involving substance, and logically necessitates the denial of 
divine sovereignty. This theistic Person with which theology 
starts, Himself without cause or beginning, has yet caused 
the beginning of all other beings; not, like the spider its 
web, out of his own substance, as the Pantheists affirm, ma- 
king the Creator and the creature homoousian ; nor as the 
Atheists hold, out of an eternally existent matter. As reve- 
lation teaches, He freely originated other substances and be- 
ings heteroousian—neither specifically nor generically consub- 
stantial, or coétaneous with him. Creation was, therefore, 
no mere evolution of an ever’ fermenting divine substance, 
nor an eternal cardiac, or pulmonary activity and efflux of 
the Creator; but the definite act of a free will—a voluntary 
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agent. It was optional with God to create or not, and to create 
as he did, or otherwise if he pleased; else he was not free. 
Of all conceivable modes of cosmical existence,—of all 
numbers, kinds, and ranks of creatures, and of all possible 
systems of government, he chose the existing; not from any 
limiting imperfections in his own nature, or hindering ob- 
structions in the nature of his creatures, to his choosing 
otherwise and better, if better had been possible; but because 
the one chosen is absolutely the best, ensuring the highest 
results of the best workings of infinite power, wisdom, and 
love—an optimism of which these attributes of the Sovereign 
Ruler are the joint factors. 

But here meets us the great problem of moral evil. How 
can we account for it in the government of such a Sovereign ? 
Dr. Tyler’s answer secures from impeachment the divine attri- 
butes which are severally assailed by the old dilemma of Epi- 
curus. “If He has the will to prevent evil, but not the 
power, he is impotent, which cannot be true of God. If He 
has the power, but not the will, he is malignant, which is 
equally foreign to the Deity.” Atheism here offers to Theism 
a choice of horns, but Theism declines the option. God could 
have prevented the introduction of sin, if it had, on the whole, 
been best ; for his power is not like man’s, a dualism, physical 
and moral, but a gualitative, moral wnit, divine and infinite,— 
not less adequate sovereignly to govern free agents than to 
create them. He did not prevent sin, because its permission, 
that is, its non-prevention, belonged to asystem of moral gov- 
ernment, which infinite wisdom had devised, and infinite love 
chosen, as, of all conceivable ones, the best, though including 
what, in itself considered, is not good, but evil. “If God is 
infinitely good, it must have been his choice from eternity that 
the best possible system of things should exist. If He is 
omniscient, He was able to see what would be the best system. 
If He is almighty, He is able to bring into being the system 
which He saw to be the best.” p. 231. By this logical 
formula, Dr. Tyler solved the great problem of moral govern- 
ment. 

Hence he reasons, that the affirmation of a moral system 
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without moral evil, as better than the present with its permis- 
sion, is, 1st, to deny “ one or more of the essential attributes 
of God ;” 2d, “to exhibit the Governor of the universe as a 
disappointed Being. He desired and planned the best, but 
his counsel does not stand;” 3d, “to represent the divine 
Being as wnhappy. How can He be perfectly happy, if He 
is constantly crossed in his designs ?” 

Bellamy portrayed the logical sequences of this view with 
a master’s hand. “ And doubtless, if God is disappointed and 
grieved, all the inhabitants of heaven are very sorry too, so 
that the grief and sorrow are universal in the world above. 
And if it is universal there, it may well be universal here. 
And this disappointment, sorrow and grief, are likely to be 
eternal. Thus hell will be full of the groans of the lost, and 
heaven full of disappointment and grief,—God and all holy 
beings heartily sorry that things have come to such an issue.”* 

From all these derogations of the divine glory, Dr. Tyler 
found logical and moral relief in what he regarded as the 
theopneustic optimism of the Apostle, which has been “ enforced 
by the scientific genius of Leibnitz, the rhetorical opulence of 
Chalmers, and the logical energies of Jonathan Edwards.” 
God permitted sin, because, in his sovereign power and wis- 
dom and love, He purposed to bring out of it a greater good, 
than would otherwise have been gained. Between such a per- 
mission of sin, and submission to it as to a dire necessity, 
against which his administrative power and skill could bring 
no defense, there is the same difference as between God’s uni- 
versal sovereignty, and his subjection to a power that is Ais 
sovereign. And this sovereign power is just that, against 
which protection, in all good governments, is the grand deside- 
ratum—the power of evil. 

But Dr. Tyler applied to this hypothesis the historical, as 
well as the Biblical and moral argument, “God has preserved 
the holy angels from apostasy. He has, in innumerable ways, 
imposed restraints upon the conduct of wicked men.” p. 230. 
He has not only kept a part of his moral subjects from 





* Preface to “‘ The Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin.” 
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defection, with no infringement of their freedom, but in per- 
fect accordance with, and by means of that freedom. He has, 
in his loving sovereignty over their freedom, and by it, drawn 
from their debasement an innumerable multitude of the fall- 
en,—a multitude to be angmented by countless other myriads. 
And to the consummation of this ad-normal, redemptive pro- 
cess, sin always evil per se, by the wise sovereignty of the 
Supreme, is so ruled and check-mated as to bring a liberal con- 
tribution. This tributary relation of evil to good, is contra 
naturam, as the beneficent results of the crucifixion were 
contrary to the intent of the crucifiers. We cannot well see 
how the blessings of redemption could have come to the 
world, except through the permitted agency of those evil men. 
But it is perfectly manifest that this foreordained, non-pre- 
vention of evil, and its pre-arranged subserviency to good, 
neither abridged the moral freedom of the actors, nor abated 
an iota from the enormity of their evil acts. Thus, God is not 
only held at an infinite remove from the authorship of sin, but 
is placed in such antagonism to it, as to make it subserve, con- 
trary to its nature, the very purposes which, but for his sover. 
eignty, it would have thwarted. The theory of divine impo- 
tency,—of an inability to do what God desires, in Dr. Tyler’s 
view, perplexes the problem it assumes to solve. It, comes 
nearer to the truth to say that, with sin’s ever, and every- 
where purely eval nature, and with God’s ever, and every- 
where intense hatred of it, He was unable not to have pre- 
vented tt. But, the divine mastery over sin, which every- 
where appears; the clear stamp it bears, not as a superior, or 
even co-ordinate, competing power in the moral system, but 
as a dependent, servile, constantly defeated element, failing of 
its ends, and ever compelled to promote the designs of the 
Supreme,—a purely evil force, bent into the divine mechanics 
of wisdom and love for the production of the greatest good,— 
this sufficiently justifies the ways of God in the permission 
of sin. 

In this view, we believe the last discussions and renderings 
of the subject have well nigh harmonized the earlier and 
later New England divines. Edwards says it is God’s “ plea- 
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sure so to order things, that, he permitting, sin will come to 
pass for the sake of the greater good, that, by his disposal, shall 
be the consequence.” It was the view of Bellamy that God’s 
wisdom in the permission of sin, consists, “not in bringing 
good out of good, but in bringing infinite good out of infinite 
evil.” Dr. Tyler teaches that the present system is the very 
one “which God preferred to all others; and that, notwith- 
standing the sin and misery which it includes, it will result in 
a higher display of the divine glory, and in a greater amount 
of good, than any other system of which the divine mind 
could conceive.” p. 222. 

We regard the language of an able writer in this Journal, on 
“ Dr. Taylor and his System,” as in felicitous agreement with 
this. ‘There is no dishonorable reflection upon the will of 
God, since his moral will or preference is always for good and 
not for evil. His choice does not lie between not creating and 
creating sin ; but between not creating and creating a moral 
system, into which sin may enter, but in which it can be 
counteracted and overruled, and by which system, the highest 
possible good is achieved.”* 

And if we look beneath the alluvia of error respecting God’s 
omnipotence as a mere force, and some other points of doctrine 
in Dr. Bushnell’s eloquent and remarkable treatise on “ Na- 
ture and the Supernatural,” we come to a strata of the same 
old theology. ‘“ We mean by omnipotence,” he says, “ not 
power in the sense of influence or moral impression, but mere 
executive force.” This force “can overturn mountains,” but 
can no more control free agents—personal “ powers ”—than the 
force of an army can “ compute an eclipse, or write an epic.” 
We have never, in the history of accredited doctrines, met 
with this mode of conceiving of God’s power as separated from 
his “ influence and moral impression.” The omnipotence, or 
all-powerfulness of God, stands, we believe, in such history, 
not as a blind “army,” “ earthquake,” or physical force, a 
corporeal, cyclopean, non-personal dynamic,—the weight of a 
huge, Vulcanic hammer, falling fitly on malleable, material 





* Vol. XVI, p. 402. 
VOL. XVil. 50 
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things, but beating the air when exerted in relation to moral 
and personal powers. It stands as the sum of all that poten- 
tiality which is actwalized in the divine agency,—the totality 
of God’s creative, sustaining and governmental ability,—the 
whole energy of a free, moral sovereign, over free, moral sub- 
jects, ard unfree, material objects. 

But, waving this, and the classing of man’s will as a codrdi- 
nate power with God’s will, Dr. Bushnell solidly teaches a prac- 
tical optimism, on the basis of a real, divine sovereignty, and 
the subeerviency of evil to good, in essential harmony with the 
earlier and later New England Theology. “In selecting the 
best possible plan among the millions of possibles, open to his 
contemplatica, and in deciding to set on foot, or actualize that 
particular universe, he also made certain, all the evils or mis- 
chiefs, seen to be connected with it. But they are not from 
him, because (although ?) they are in this indirect manner, made 
certain, or foreordinated by him. It is hardly right to say 
they are permitted by him. They come in only as necessary 
evils that environ the best plan possible. And yet he is not 
disappointed or frustrated. Still he governs with a plan, a 
perfect and eternal plan, which comprehends in its exact date 
and place, everything which every wrong-doing, and revolt- 
ing spirit will do, even to the end of the world.” p. 107. The 
powers may and do break loose; but “the plan of God is 
made large enough to include such a breaking loose, and deep 
enough in council, from the beginning, to handle it in terms 
of sovereign order.” p. 98. ‘The system will be one that 
systematizes the caprices and discords of innumerable wills, 
and works results of order, through endless complications of 
disorder, having in this fact, its real wisdom and magnificence.” 
p- 97. Upon this broad, catholic view, attested by science 
and reason, by Christian consciousness and revelation, Dr. 
Tyler based his doctrine of divine sovereignty. 

It commended itself to him as not only rational, but as 
eminently practical and consolatory, for, it is the conclusion of 
common sense, and the best philosphy, that, if God be not the 
world’s sovereign, it has none. And if it has no moral ruler, 
able to restrain evil and evolve good, its present conflicts are 
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aimless and interminable—an unending repetition of meaning- 
less dynasties, in which good and evil, and all moral distine- 
tions are swallowed up in the vortex of an eternally rotating, 
revolving materialism. Against such discomforting and gloomy 
apprehensions, just views of God as a sovereign are a sure 
defense. 

This doctrine is sometimes counted as one of the unlovely, 
hard features of Calvinism, making God a reasonless and arbi- 
trary tyrant. And uncareful and clumsy modes of presenting the 
subject, mére dead, dogmatic statements, may have given occa- 
sion for such misconceptions. In Dr. Tyler’s ineulcations, the 
doctrine stands as harmonious and homocentric with all the 
other doctrines of the Christian system. It is a sovereignty of 
wisdom and love, as well as of law and justice. God is equally 
a sovereign Father and Judge. But the most exact and life- 
presentations, will not secure from the carnal mind, delight in 
God’s government. “From my childhood up,” says Jonathan 
Edwards, “‘ my mind had been full of objections against God’s 
sovereignty. It used to appear like a horrible doctrine to me. 
But I remember the time very well, when I seemed to be 
convinced and fully satisfied as to this sovereignty of God. 
But I could never give an account how, or by what means, I 
was thus convinced, not in the least imagining, at the time, 
that there was any extraordinary influence of God’s spirit in 
it. However, my mind rested in it, and it put an end to all 
those cavils and objections. But, I have often, since that first 
conviction, had quite another sense of God’s sovereignty, not 
only a conviction, but a delightful conviction. Absolute 
sovereignty is what I love to ascribe to God.” The doctrine 
ever after appeared to him exceedingly pleasant, bright, and 
sweet. 

God’s sovereignty an arbitary tyranny! It can seem so only 
to those who misconceive it, or are in rebellion against it. What 
is it? Infinite Jove, guided by infinite wisdom, seeking its ends 
of good by infinite power. It is genial, generous, and mar- 
velously mellowing to the hard-hearted when it strikes in- 
ward. It nourishes in all devout minds those inexorable re- 
straints of justice and that filial confidence in the divine admin- 
istration, best suited to the tender, but exalted state, in which 
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men exclaim with Mills, “ Glorious sovereignty! glorious sov- 
ereignty !”—and like him too, fly to the outermost bounds of 
human sin and misery, on the wings of divine charity, in 
Christ-like missions of mitigating love. 

Dr. Tyler’s reverence for the Scriptures is patent in all he 
wrote or did. Having settled its theopneustic character, the 
only remaining question with him was,—what does it mean ? 
This determined, there was no appeal. He did not derogate 
from the dignity of human reason, but he remembered that in 
man’s fall, it fell; that its decisions, however plausible, can 
never discredit the written word of the Infinite Reason. If 
this word opened to him deep mysteries which he could not 
fathom, so did God’s works of nature; and he learned herein 
that both have the same author—that He is infinite and man 
finite. 

Yet his faith, though implicit and childlike, was not blind. 
His reason, taxed to its utmost, and his conscience, tutored by 
the most rigid discipline, both justified it. This is a legitimate 
effect of the old Bible theology. The most indisputable mas- 
ters of reason and quickeners of conscience, who have employ- 
ed both most successfully in combating ignorance, error and sin, 
are just those who, by the tractors of study, prayer and faith, 
have drawn this theology out of God’s infallible Word, as the 
vital element of their life of love. Where the Bible, by such 
an influence, reigns over man most sovereignly, there reason is 
mightiest, conscience freest, and love purest ;—man has most 
good of the life that now is, and best hopes for that which is 
to come. 

In this fullness of justifying faith, and of a faith fully justi- 
fied by the best reason, Dr. Tyler in a moment of perplexity 
remarked, “Iam past being greatly troubled. I have com- 
mitted myself to God, and wait the guidance of his hand.” 

“T have not the ravishing views which some have had,” he 
said just as he was passing down into the valley of the shadow 
of death, “ but I have no fear,—I enjoy perfect peace.” 


“ Thou art gone up, victorious saint, 
To find the joys for which we faint, 
Away from sin and sin’s compliant— 
My father, 0, my father !” 
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Articte X.—THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, AND THE PROFESSOR 
AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, 


WE are sorry to see that this hitherto successful Monthly is 
running away from its own title, and has begpn to meddle 
with “sectarian Theology.” It declares by its title page that 
it is devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics; but the Professor 
at the Breakfast Table seems determined to make it in some 
sort a Theological Journal. To use a figure derived from the 
profession whence the majority of his illustrations are taken, 
he has fallen a victim to a theological mania, that has already 
reached the acute stage, and may be followed by a more 
serious convulsion. His sensibility on theological subjects 
seems to be greatly exalted ; and there is imminent danger of 
chronic irritability. The symptoms premonitory may be dis- 
tinctly traced for several months previous to the severe attack 
in May. He was obviously laboring with some great internal 
uneasiness when in January he tells us so emphatically, yet in 
a sort of incidental way, that “ Boston has opened, and kept 
open more turnpikes that lead straight to free thought, and 
free speech, and free deeds, than any other city of live men or 
dead men :” and in answer to the question, ‘ How high are the 
Boston steeples? avers that they are “as high as the first 
step of the stairs that lead to the New Jerusalem.” After 
discoursing for several pages about the clergy, and the Bible, 
and Theology, and common sense, and Spiritualism, and the 
depolarization of scriptural terms, in a somewhat incoherent 
way, he comes down upon his readers with the following : 


‘Parson Channing strolled along this way from Newport, and staid here. Pity 
old Sam Hopkins hadn’t come, too ;—we’d have made a man of him,—poor, 
dear, good old Christian heathen! There he lies, as peaceful as a young baby, 
in the old burying ground! I’ve stood on the slab many a time. Meant well,— 
meant well. Juggernaut. Parson Channing put a little oil on one linchpin, and 
slipped it out so softly, the first thing they knew about it was the wheel of that 
side was down. T’other fellow’s at work now; but he makes more noise about 
it. When the linchpin comes out on his side, there'll be a jerk, I tell you! 
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Some think it will spoil the old cart, and they pretend to say that there are 
valuable things in it which may get hurt. Hope not,—hope not. But this is the 
great Macadamizing place,—always cracking up something.” Jan. No., p. 91. 


After a relapse for two months, as was to be expected after 
so violent an attack, the fit returns again in April, and he 
breaks out thus : 


“Itis here, Sir! right here!—said the little deformed gentleman,—in this old 
new city of Boston,—this remote provincial corner of a provincial nation, that 
the Battle of the Standard is fighting, and was fighting before we were born, and 
will be fighting when we are dead and gone,—please God! The battle goes on 
everywhere throughout civilization; but here, here, here! is the broad white 
flag flying which proclaims, first of all, peace and good-will to men, and, next to 
that, the absolute, unconditional spiritual liberty of each individual immortal soul ! 
The three-hilled city against the seven-hilled city! That is it, Sir,—nothing less 
than that; and if you know what that means, I don’t think you'll ask for anything 
more. I swear to you, Sir, I believe that these two centers of civilization are 
just exactly the two points that close the circuit in the battery of our planetary 
intelligence.” p. 493, 


And then again : 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of modesty!—answered Little Boston,—I’m past that! 
there isn’t a thing that was ever said or done in Boston, from pitching the tea 
overboard to the last ecclesiastical lie it tore in tatters and flung into the dock, 
that wasn’t thought very indelicate by some fool or tyrant or bigot, and all the 
entrails of commercial and spiritual conservatism are twisted into colics as often 
as this revolutionary brain of ours has a fit of thinking come over it. No, Sir,— 
show me any other place that is, or was since the megalosaurus has died out, 
where wealth and social influence are so fairly divided between the stationary and 
the progressive classes! Show me any other place where every other drawing- 
room is not a chamber of the Inquisition, with papas and mammas for inquisitors, 
and the cold shoulder, instead of the ‘dry pan and the gradual fire,’ the pun- 
ishment of ‘ heresy’!” pp. 495, 496. 

These ebullitions are premonitory of a severe attack in 
May, in which the patient seems to have dreadful visions of all 
the horrid theologies that have lived since the year One, and to 
break out in a maledictory defiance of them all. What has 
been happening all the while to the Professor in a private way, 
we are unable to say, as we do not read the Boston news- 
papers. What comments have been ventured that should pro- 
voke the humane Professor to such theological fury ; what foes 
have been raised in his own household by his zeal for truth, 
through the newspapers teaching his servants to be irreverent 
and saucy,—of all this we are profoundly ignorant, and espe- 
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cially who are those awful people named Messrs. Ananias 
Shimei and Rab Shekah, that seem so to haunt his phantasy. 
After having exhausted himself by the violence of his own 
denunciations of all the sects, past, present, and to come— 
except his own—he relapses into good humored quiet, and 
begins the next month to meditate on good manners, as might 
be expected on returning to himself, wherein, among other 
excellent principles, he lays down the following: “ Under bad 
manners, as under graver faults, lies very commonly an over- 
estimate of our special individuality, as distinguished from our 
generic humanity. It is just here that the very highest society 
asserts its superior breeding.” 

We respectfully submit whether all this is not preliminary 
to a theological discussion, or an exposition of the Professor’s 
“special and individual” theological dogmas. Doubtless the 
Professor has a creed, or he would not be moved to such 
excitement against those whose creed differs from his own. Or 
if he has none yet, he is searching after one,* and in due time 
will find it, and be ready to expound it at all the length which 
its probable brevity will allow. We should be most happy to 
hear his theological opinions, and the reasons for them, by any 
other medium than the Atlantic Monthly. We will listen to 
him as long as he chooses to discourse upon Theology at the 
anniversary of the Unitarian Association. If the Christian 
Examiner declines for any reason to publish his Theological 
Essays, we will possibly find room for them on our own pages, 
but we must respectfully decline being pleased to hear them 
from the mouth of the Professor at the Breakfast Table. We 
are not content that the easy flow of his humor should thus be 
chafed and ruffled—that his sharp wit should become caustic in- 
vective, and his playful sallies degenerate into bitter personali- 





* The following Prescription has been found effectual in similar cases : 


R Pauli Epist. Cap. 1. 
Johan. Evan. Cap. 1. 
David. Psalm. 3. 

Cum med. et prec. Quant. suff. 


Mix and take every day. 
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ties. The odium theologicum is of uncertain influence, even 
when indulged by a liberal Christian ; and we do not care to 
see the genial and thus far successful humorist of the Atlantic 
Monthly lose his temper and fail of his fame, by becoming an 
in Jifferent and bad tempered theologian. 

We take a somewhat more serious view of the matter. 
The Professor not only challenges for himself the liberty to 
say what he pleases at his own Breakfast-table, but he does in 
some sort invite himself to a seat at our own and assert the 
liberty to indulge in somewhat free conversation. If he takes 
advantage of this liberty to insult our faith, shock our feel- 
ings, sneer at our religious instructions—if his wit shall be dis- 
cordant with the morning prayers and the evening praises of the 
thousands of Christian homes to which he has hitherto been a 
freely admitted guest, then he must expect to be welcome no 
longer. He will not be burned at the stake for his freedom of 
thought, nor be socially ostracized for his private creed. He 
will not be turned out of doors as a dangerous heretic, but he 
will not be invited to call again,—simply for defect of civility. 
Nor will it be the clergy or the men of the country that will 
be thus offended, at the freedom taken with the theological 
opinions which they accept. Christian women will repel 
from their home circles the humorist that seems to under- 
stand so little the sacredness of the name that they would 
write upon the hearts of their children, and with whose early 
faith and worship they would fain allow not a single scornful or 
disturbing association. For the heart of woman the Professor 
professes a reverence near to religious, and for her instructive 
judgments an almost implicit faith. Could he know how much 
he has offended both the feelings and the judgment of hundreds 
of the true-hearted, he might find an argument stronger than 
any which we can write. 

It is fortunate for the country, for many reasons, that the 
Atlantic Monthly is published in Boston. For one reason, 
however, it may not be so fortunate for the journal itself. If 
Boston is, in respect to its views of the Christian faith, so far 
in advance of other cities, as is thought by many, then there 
is some danger that the conductors of the Atlantic should now 
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and then be unable to judge of what the rest of their coun- 
trymen will accept as wit or receive as wisdom. Sitting 
in the center of illumination as they do, they may be blinded 
by their own excess of light, and so what they call wit may 
seem to others ribaldry, and what they judge to be wisdom 
may be received as ill-mannered profaneness. It may be 
quite superfluous to suggest that there are thousands of intel- 
ligent people out of Boston who have thought and read some- 
what, and have some acquaintance with art and literature, 
who do yet accept the Truths commonly received by Protes- 
tant Christians, not without some knowledge of the difficulties 
involved, but with an equally intelligent judgment of the 
greater difficulties attending the more liberal scheme, as well 
as that misty nothingness called the Absolute Religion. All 
these, we are sure, are quite content that the Atlantic Monthly 
should be devoted to Literature, Art, and Politics, but they 
will not be satisfied, and they ought not to be, if it should be- 
come the organ or instrument of a Christian sect or an anti- 
Christian clique. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY, 


Discourses AND TREATISES ON THE ATONEMENT.*—The most impor- 
tant work on Theology, which has come to our hands since the issue of 
our last Number, is the volume on the Atonement, issued by the Con- 
gregational Board of Publication. It is a volume of nearly six 
hundred large and full octavo pages. Eighty pages of the book are 
occupied with an Introductory Essay, by Professor Park, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, on “The Edwardean Theory of the Atonement.” 
The remaining part of the volume, five hundred and ninety-six pages, 
contains Discourses and Treatises by seven able advocates of that 
theory—viz, President Jonathan Edwards, the younger, Rev. Dr. John 
Smalley, Rev. Dr. Jonathan Maxcy, “ President of Rhode Island College,” 
afterwards the successor of Dr. Edwards in the Presidency of Union 
College, Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, Rev. Dr. Edward D. Griffin, Presi- 
dent of Williams College, Rev. Caleb Burge, of Glastenbury, Ct., and 
Rev. Dr. William R. Weeks, of Newark, New Jersey. These discourses 
and treatises are of very unequal length. The three sermons of Dr. 
Edwards, which were preached in New Haven, in 1785, when he was 
pastor of the North Church in that city, occupy forty-two pages; the 
two sermons of Dr. Smalley, forty-three pages; the one discourse of 
President Maxcy, is contained in twenty-five pages; the two sermons of 
Dr. Emmons, in twenty-six; the treatise of Dr. Griffin extends through 
nearly three hundred pages; the essay of Mr. Burge occupies one 
hundred and eighteen pages ; and the dialogue of Dr. Weeks, thirty-six 
pages. 

The first of these publications, in the order of time, is, in our judg- 
ment, decidedly the first in the order of merit, that of Dr. Edwards. 
In those three sermons, preached in the year 1785, his strong, compre- 
hensive, consistent and lucid niind, gave the first well formed expression 
to that theory of the Atonement which has since prevailed in New 





* The Atonement. Discourses and Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Mazxcy, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge and Weeks. With an Introductory Essay, by Epwarp 
A. Park, Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Andover, Mass. Boston: Con- 
gregational Board of Publication, Chauncey street, 1859. 8vo. pp. 596. Price 
$2. For sale by F. T. Jarman. 
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England—an expression so clear, rational and scriptural, that very little 
improvement has been made upon it by subsequent writers. It is chiefly 
due, therefore, to the merits of his exposition of this theory of the 
Atonement that it is called “Edwardean.” All the discourses and trea- 
tises, however, contained in the volume, are able, and together they con- 
stitute a very valuable work on this essential doctrine of Christian 
Theology. They are now re-published, it is said, in the introductory 
essay, “not because they are more complete than other Treatises, 
prepared with the same general aim, but because each of these works 
was designed to strike upon certain veins of thought which had not been 
generally opened, and each of them contributes a certain class of ideas 
which have been combined in the Edwardean system; a system exten- 
sively advocated by American and English divines, often practically 
believed where it is not theoretically acknowledged, and promising to 
become the prevailing faith of evangelical thinkers.” The Essay of Rev. 
Mr. Burge is, next to Dr. Griffin’s, the longest in the volume, and is 
worthy of special regard for its thoroughness and ability. It had, when 
first published, the particular recommendation of Dr. Emmons, Dr. 
Samuel Worcester of Salem, Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and Dr. Bur- 
ton of Thetford. Dr. Park says, that “ Dr. Woods of Andover, often 
expressed his high opinion of it,” and that “that eminently pious 
missionary, Rev. Daniel Temple, once remarked (to him, Dr. Park,) I 
have derived more instruction in regard to the Atonement from the 
Treatise of Mr. Burge, than from any other uninspired volume.” 

But that part of this large work which will be received with most in- 
terest, is the Introductory Essay by Professor Park. It bears the marks 
of careful elaboration, and is written with Dr. Park’s well known clear- 
ness, pertinence, accuracy and analytic skill and power. He begins 
with an admirable analysis of the Edwardean theory of the atonement, 
into the following popositions, “First, Our Lord suffered pains which 
were substituted for the penalty of the law, and may be called punish- 
ment in the more general sense of that word, but were not, strictly and 
literally, the penalty which the law threatened. Secondly, the suffer- 
ings of our Lord satisfied the general justice of God, but did not satisfy 
His distributive justice. Thirdly, the humiliation, pains, and death of 
our Redeemer were equivalent in meaning to the punishment threatened 
in the moral law, and thus they satisfied Him who is determined to 
maintain the honor of this law, but they did not satisfy the demands of 
the law itself for our punishment. Fourthly, the active obedience, 
viewed as the holiness of Christ, was honorable to the law, but was not 
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a work of supererogation, performed by our substitute, and then transfer- 
red and imputed to us, so as to satisfy the requisitions of the law for 
out own active obedience. The lasi three statements are sometimes com- 
prehended in the more general proposition, that the atonement was equal, 
in the meaning and spirit of it, to the payment of our debts, but it was 
not literally the payment of either our debt of obedience or our debt of 
punishment, or any other which we owed to law or distributive justice. 
Therefore, Fifthly, the law and the distributive justice of God, although 
honored by the life and death of Christ, will yet eternally demand the 
punishment of every one who has sinned. Sixthly, the atonement ren- 
dered it consistent and desirable for God to save all who exercise evan- 
gelical faith, yet it did not render it obligatory on Him, in distributive 
justice, to save them. Seventhly, the atonement was designed for the 
welfare of all men; to make the eternal salvation of all men possible ; 
to remove all the obstacles which the honor of the law and of distribu- 
tive justice presented against the salvation of the non-elect as well as 
the elect. Eighthly, the atonement does not constitute the reason why 
some men are regenerated, and others not, but this reason is found only 
in the sovereign, electing will of (iod. “Even so Father! For so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” Ninthly, the atonement is wseful on men’s 
account, and in order to furnish new motives to holiness, but it is neces- 
sary on God's account, and in order to enable him, as a consistent Ruler, 
to pardon any, even the smallest sin, and therefore to bestow on sinners 
any, even the smallest favor.” “These,” Professor Park adds, “and 
such as these, are the various statements of the principles constituting 
what has been called for sixty years, the new divinity, so far forth as it 
regards the propitiation for sin.” 

The design of the Essay, the author informs us, is to develop “the 
Rise of this Edwardean theory of the Atonement.” This he does by 
“ detailing certain principles avowed, and certain statements made, by 
the four New England divines who seem to have exerted the greatest 
influence, either personally or by their writings, on Dr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Dr. John Smalley, and the other early advocates of the Ed- 
wardean scheme.” Of these principles and statements, some, Professor 
Park remarks, “ were probably designed to favor the view now called 
Edwardean. Others were not so designed ; they suggested that view 
indirectly or by contrast; they intimated the necessity of a scheme 
more consistent with itself, and with other principles of these four theo- 
logians. It is the prerogative of clear thinkers, when they proclaim an 
error, to proclaim it in such a way as will suggest the truth to other 
thinkers equally clear.” 
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Those “ four theologians” are President Jonathan Edwards, the elder, 
Dr. Joseph Bellamy, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, and Dr, Stephen West. Dr. 
Park’s argument from the works of these four writers is very elaborate, 
especially in the case of President Edwards, and is conducted with 
great acuteness and analytic power, and with great ingenuity and dia- 
lectic skill, and on the whole with decided success, The argument is 
least successful with President Edwards, though much the most space 
and ingenuity are devoted to him. It is most successful in the case of 
Dr. West, who was not a cotemporary, as were Dr. Bellamy and Hop- 
kins, of Edwards, but a successor, indeed his immediate successor in the 
pastorate of the church in Stockbridge. The argument, in the case of 
of Bellamy and Hopkins, is more strong and decided, because they de- 
nied directly and decidedly, as Edwards did not, the doctrine cf limited 
atonement—that Christ made atonement only for the elect; and also 
denied, more decidedly than did Edwards, the doctrine of imputation in 
the old Calvinistic sense. On the whole, we think the Professor does 
prove that the seeds of this theory of the atonement were sown in the 
works of President Edwards, germinated more and more in Bellamy, 
Hopkins and West, and produced mature fruit in Dr. Edwards; though 
he works so hard on President Edwards as to create the suspicion that 
he had, and felt that he had, a hard case in him. 

Professor Park calls this theory of the atonement the Hdwardean 
theory. We prefer altogether another name, which he mentions as one of 
those which it has been called, the Governmental theory. We prefer it be- 
cause it best describes what it names—the atonement, according to this 
theory, having a special relation to the divine government ; inasmuch as 
the sacrifice of Christ, which chiefly constitutes it, answers the same pur- 
pose in the divine government as the penalty of the law remitted in the 
case of the believer—i. e., makes an equivalent expression of the feeling 
of the divine Lawgiver. We prefer it, also, because we dislike to see 
the name of any man, certainly of any uninspired man, given to a doc- 
trine, or a system of doctrines, found in the word of God. It is time to 
have done with calling ourselves Edwardeans, or Calvinists, or Arminians, 
or any other name taken from any human Rabbi. 


Discourses on THe Atonement.*—In this connection it may be well 
to mention that the American Tract Society have just published in a 





* The Atonement ; Being five discourses by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol; Thomas Chalmers, D. D. LL. D.; William Archer Butler, M. A.; Robert Hall, 
M. A.; John Maclaurin. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
24mo. pp. 196. Price 20 cents. For sale by F. T. Jarman, 
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little volume, five Discourses on the Atonement, by well known English 
and Scottish divines; viz, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL. D., William Archer Butler, M.A., Robert Halli, 
M. A., and Jobn Maclaurin. 


Ler’s Escuatotocy.*—Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co. have recently is- 
sued a volume on eschatology, of more than ordinary interest and 
importance. It is the result of much research and independent think- 
ing, and deserves the consideration of all students of the Scriptures. 
The author has been embarrassed by the difficulties that attend the 
received interpretations of the New Testament in respect to the coming 
of Christ, the last judgment, and the Resurrection; and has sought 
for years to find those that are better. The conclusions at which he 
arrives are presented in the following summary : 


“If the preceding exegesis be correct, then it is true that ‘The Coming of the 
Son of Man’ is not to be confounded with ‘The Coming of the Lord.’ The 
former refers to his coming ‘as a man’ to introduce and také upon himself the 
administration of the ‘kingdom of God’—the Christian Dispensation. When 
that work was entirely accomplished, he was no longer the ‘ Son of Man.’ Hence- 
forth he was ‘ the Son of God in power.’ 

“The phrase ‘The Coming of the Lord, as used by the Apostles, refers to a 
period in the history of Christians, and of each Christian in particular, when a 
CLUSTER OF MOMENTOUS FACTS shall simultaneously occur, The feeble faith and 
earthly estimates of the Christians of our day fix upon death, considered as the 
termination of the animal life, and of the present social and earthly relations, as 
the great fact. The clear-visioned faith and spirituality of the Apostles and 
inspired writers saw chiefly, and almost only, in this cluster, the Parousia—the 
fact that then there would come over them such a change in the mode of their 
being, as to render them like the glorified Jesus, like saints, like angels: so that 
henceforth Jesus and saints and angels would be to them ‘present’ in the same 
sense that men in this life are, when together, present to each other. To them, 
the death of the body was only as the throwing down of the scaffolding, that 
the building might appear, and be in fact ready for occupancy. 

“We have further come to the conclusion, that the Judgment is contempo- 
raneous with the Coming of the Lord—that the word Judgment, as used in the 
Scriptures, is nearly equivalent to the modera word government in all its functions : 
and that judgment was given to the Messiah when the government was placed 
upon his shoulders. So that he has judged men—given them not only law but 
award, ever since he was constituted ‘the Son of God in power,’ or, in his own 
words (Mat. xvi, 27) ‘ rewarded every man according to his works.’ 





* Eschatology ; or, the Scripture Doctrine of the Coming of the Lord; The 
Judgment, and the Resurrection. By Samcet Lez. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
1859. 12mo, pp. 267. 
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“ And we have found that the Resurrection—the development and commenc- 
ing exercise of the spiritual body, isone of these facts, The ‘change’ by which 
the mortal gives place to immortality, is ‘in a moment.’ 

“ And finally, the Anastasis, by which is meant a Future Life, dates in all its 
completeness from this epoch. 

“We have found in the Bible no ‘Intermediate State’—that state which is 
neither probationary, punitive, nor remunerative, and has therefore no place ia 
the moral administration of God. 

“We have not found the Bible teaching an ‘End of the World’ An end of 
the present aidy (dispensation) it does indeed teach; but no end of the «éeyos 
(world.”) pp. 250, 251, 252. 


The argument in support of these positions is presented under the 
following heads : The Coming of the Son of Man; The Co.ning of the 
Lord; The Judgment; The Resurrection; Prophecy Restored. In 
treating of these topics, the texts appropriate to each are distinctly 
considered and thoroughly discussed. We cannot enter into an ex- 
tended criticism of the interpretations given by the author. This would 
involve a critical review, instead of notice, of the volume. The distine- 
tion made between the coming of the Son of Man, and the coming of 
the Lord, is new to us; and if it can be sustained, involves important 
inferences. We are struck with the ingenuity and force of the ex- 
position given of the passages which relate to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and the winding up of the Jewish dispensation. We are not, 
however, convinced that the declarations of the writers of the New 
Testament can in any way be reconciled with the rejection of the 
received opinions concerning the day of judgment and the resurrection 
of the body. We trust the volume will receive the attention which it 
deserves, and that it will open the way for the more thorough discussion 
of the subjects of which it treats. The earnest student will find the 
volume very instructive and full of the seeds of thought. 


Tur Immortattty or tHe Sout.*—Messrs. Carlton & Porter have 
done the public a service in issuing an elaborate treatise on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, &c., by Rev. R. W. Landis. This work has been pre- 
pared as a reply to the modern theory, promulgated with so much con- 
fidence by Dobney, and reiterated so earnestly by Prof. C. F. Hudson, 
in the work entitlqd Debt and Grace. This theory is taught with 
great zeal by its now numerous adherents, and the influence of it may 
be traced in many congregations and churches. Those who believe 





* The Immortality of the Soul, and the final condition of the wicked, carefully 
considered. By Rosert W. Lanpis. New York: Carlton & Porter. 12mo. 
pp. 568. 
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that the soul is naturally mortal, and that eternal life, in the sense of 
continued existence, is the gift promised in the gospel to believers in 
Christ, are now very numerous, and it is time that the attention of 
ministers was distinctly called to the peculiar features of this new 
theory and the arguments on which it rests. 

Mr. Landis has read much on the subject and has made himself 
familiar with all the ancient and modern learning that respects the 
doctrines in dispute. Indeed we think his learning rather embarrasses 
than assists his argument, for ordinary minds who do not care so much 
to know what others have taught, as what the scriptures teach. For 
clergymen, however, the results of his reading are of special value, as 
they constitute a digest of opinions and references, which will be emi- 
nently convenient in preparing those arguments, which in the pulpit and 
in conversation they will be forced to construct and present against the 
plausible but superficial heresy that is creeping about so insidiously. 
We do not agree with all the expositions of the book, but we believe it 
will.be eminently useful. 


Treatise on Toetsm.*—Messrs. J. P. Lippincott & Co. send us a 
handsome volume by the accomplished and estimable Professor Whar- 
ton, on Theism and the modern skeptical Theories. The design of the 
author is well stated in the Preface. 

“ My object, in the preparation of the following work, has been to present the 
theistic argument, and the replies to the prominent modern skeptical theories, in 
such a shape as the best to impress the American mind of the present day. I have 
sought to reach this object in three ways :—First, by selecting from the vast 
material before me such main topics as seem most likely to affect those whom I 
address ; second, by relying almost exclusively on this country as the basis for in- 
duction and illustration; and, third, by reducing the argument to such an analy- 
sis as will best subserve the purposes of students.” 

This object is most felicitously executed in the volume. The author 
has shown fine powers of philosophical exposition in stating so clearly 
and simply the leading atheistic and skeptical theories of modern times. 
The dryness incident to the subject-matter is relieved by interesting 
narratives and well-chosen illustrations. The work will be attractive in 
the parlor, and useful in the study and the class-room. Students of 
Philosophy and Theology will find it a very convenient manual, which 
will aid and abridge their researches. 





* Treatise on Theism, and on the Modern Skeptical Theories. By Francis 
Waarrton, &c., &c., Professor in Kenyon College, Ohio. Philadelphia: J. P. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1859, 12mo. pp. 395. 
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Farrpairy’s Hermenguticat Manvat.*—From Messrs. Smith, English 
& Co. we have received a copy of this Hermeneutical Manual, which 
seems in most respects to be well adapted to the end for which it was 
written. It consists of three parts. Part First discusses facts and prin- 
ciples bearing on the language and interpretation of New Testament 
Scripture. Part Second presents dissertations on particular subjects con- 
nected with the exegesis of New Testament Scripture. Part Third 
treats of the use made of Old Testament Scripture in the writings of 
the New Testament. 

Under Part I are discussed The original language of the New Testa- 
ment—The characteristics of New Testament Greek—Collateral sources 
for determining the sense and explaining the peculiarities of New Testa- 
ment Scripture—General Rules and Principles to be followed in the 
interpretation of particular Words and Passages—False and True Ac- 
commodation—The Analogy of Faith—A more exact definition of the 
relation of the Old to the New Dispensation—The tropical parts of the 
New Testament—The parables of Christ—Parallelism, as bearing on the 
structure and interpretation of the New Testament. 

Part II gives Dissertations on The two Genealogies of Christ—The 
designations and doctrine of Angels—The Names of Christ in New 
Testament Scripture—Use of certain terms, a3 Antichrist, &c.—Terms 
relating to Baptism—Import and vse of Hades—Import and use of 
d:a6yxn—Import of terms describing moral renovation and its results— 
On the use of wapacxevy and raoxa, in St. John’s Gospel. 

Part III treats of The Quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New—The manner of their citation—The same Quotations considered 
in respect to the mode of application. The Appendix discusses the his- 
torical circumstances that led to the birth of Christ in Bethlehem. 

It will be seen from this conspectus of the subjects treated, that this 
volume is more than its title promises—inasmuch as besides serving as 
an introduction to exegetical studies, it contains special discussions of 
sundry important topics relating to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. An Hermeneutical Manual is greatly needed by the Theological 
student at the beginning of his studies, to open before him in a general 
view the new field on which he enters, and to clearly display the 





* Hermeneutical Manual : or, Introduction to the Exegetical study of the 
Scriptures of the New Testament. By Parrick Farrsatry, D. D., Principal and 
Professor of Divinity in the Free Church College, Glasgow, &c., &c. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 526. 
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questions which are to be discussed. There is no one book of the kind 
which is at once sufficiently comprehensive and brief. We do not think 
all the topics treated in this volume appropriate to its object, and we dare 
say we should not accept some of the opinions defended, but it seems to 
us, as a whole, to be a useful and much-needed treatise, especially 
adapted to the English student and reader. 


Taz Awnorarep Paracrarn Brare.*—This excellent publication of 
the (Londen) Religious Tract Society has met with a very favorable 
reception in England, and will, without doubt, have an extensive circu- 
lation in this country, now that it is made accessible to the public by 
the enterprising publishers, under the direction of the Spingler Institute. 
The leading feature of the work is indicated by its title, Paragraph Bible. 
The text is divided, not into chapters and verses, but into paragraphs, 
longer or shorter, as the sense requires. It is surprising that the old 
division into chapter and verse has been borne with so long. It is easy 
to predict that the new fashion will prevail. The exhibition of the 
Parallelism to the eye is a very great improvement. It adds a new in- 
terest to the poetic portions of the Bible. The proem and conclusion 
of Job are set in contrast to the rest of the book, as they should 
be. The Book of Proverbs arranged in this way is beautiful. The 
shorter annotations are select, judicious, pertinent, embracing for the 
most part only what all candid critics would be obliged to admit. The 
sifting or culling out of the marginal references has given a freshness 
and increasing value to those which are retained. The prefaces appear 
to be newly written; the headings are judicious; and the maps, tables, 
and essays, scattered through the work, are a valuable addition. 
Among the maps is an excellent Physical map of Palestine and the ad- 
jacent countries. 


Taz Curistian Graces.|—A book admirably fitted to be placed in 
the hands of any who have recently entered upon a Christian life. Its 
aim is to furnish a full and clear exposition of the directions of the 





* The Annotated Paragraph Bible, containing the Old and New Testament, 
according to the authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms ; 
with explanatory notes, &c. The Old Testament. London: the Religious Tract 
Society. New York: Published for the Spingler Institute, by Sheldon & 
Co. 1859. 

+ The Christian Graces. A series of Lectures on 2 Peter i, 5-12. By Josrrn 
P. Tuompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 12mo. 1859. pp. 280. Price 75 cts. For sale by F. T. Jarman. 
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Apostle, which he gives (2 Peter i, 5-12) to those who have already 
taken the first step and are possessed of “faith.” “Giving all diligence, 
add to your faith virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 
temperance ; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness ; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 
This is the circle of graces which the Christian convert is to aim to at- 
tain, and with which, when attained, he shall be “ neither barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The peculiar excellencies of this book are the clearness with which 
the nature of these different graces is set forth, and the vivacity and 
warmth which pervade its pages throughout. The first chapter affords 
a good illustration of what we mean. The text is, “ Add to your faith, 
virtue.” The exact meaning of the “grace” here specified is brought 
out so that even a child will understand that it is “ manliness, manly 
vigor, a courageous tone of mind,” that is needed; although all will 
feel a difficulty in finding any one English word which will exactly 
express the idea, till relieved at once by the following passage : 


“The one word which comes nearest to it, while it has the abundant sanction 
of good English writers, is hardly domesticated in the pulpit ; yet both the word 
and the thing were strikingly expressed by an honored foreign missionary when 
urging upon the American Board the immediate and thorough occupation of 
Turkey, with men and means for the service of Christ. Said Dr. Schauffler, 
‘after all the discourag ts and disasters of the Crimean campaign, official 
mismanagement, army jealousies, camp sickness, and the discomforts of winter, 
the soldiers held on and took Sebastopol not by science but by pluck—and what 
we need is Christian pluck to take possession of Turkey in the name of Christ.’ ” 





The author then proceeds to show exactly what this “manhood ” is, 
and illustrates his meaning by references to Washington, to Luther, 
and to Savonarola, so pertinently and with such stirring enthusiasm as 
cannot fail to affect every earnest mind. 


Spurceon’s Sermons. Firrn Sertes.*—Another volume of Sermons 
by Rev. Mr. Spurgeon has issued from the press of Messrs. Sheldon & 
Co., who are specially authorized by him to publish his works in this 
country. It is Mr. Spurgeon’s expressed request that no parties shall 
infringe the contract he has made with his American publisher. The 
accounts which we receive of the immense number of copies sold of the 





* Sermons. By the Rev. C. H. Spuregon. Fifth series. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 454. For sale by F. T. Jarman. Price, $1. 
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four preceding series show that this popular preacher still retains his 
hold upon the people. 

We have already expressed our views respecting Mr. Spurgeon in a 
previous number. We give here a short extract from an account, 
written lately by Rev. H. M. Field, of the impression made upon him 
by hearing one of his sermons. 


“T rank Mr. Spurgeon very highly among the living men of his country, 
Sometimes I hear a fling at him that he is a coarse, vulgar man, and that he is 
puffed up with conceit. Perhaps he is vain of his popularity. I can only say 
that I did not discover it in his public preaching, nor in his private conversation. 
As to his low breeding, certainly he has not an aristocratic air. As he has 
sprung out of the ground, he shows plain marks of his origin. He is of the 
earth, earthy. But that very fact may give him half his power. His thoughts 
and language are racy of the soil, and thus he is fitted to be what he is—not a 
fashionable preacher, but a real tribune of the people, swaying the hearts of 
thousands of men.” 


In a notice of Mr. Field’s new book of travels, (Summer Pictures, 
p- 806), we have referred again at greater length to his impressions 
with regard to this pulpit celebrity. 


Tueopore Parker’s Experience as a Mrnister.*—Rufus Leighton, 
Jr., of Boston, publishes Theodore Parker’s experience as a minister, 
in a book which we cannot advise our readers to buy, although it con- 
tains matter for much profitable reflection. It is a saddening book 
to be written in the year of grace, 1859, and to be addressed to a 
Congregational Society in Boston. Mr. Parker’s personal history, as 
recorded in it, is not without interest. His personal peculiarities 
are all exhibited with his usual naiveté, freshness and genius. But 
his opinions and the reasons for them are none the less a mystery 
to us when we lay down the book, than when we took it up. What he 
means by the Absolute Religion, more than Tindal and Herbert, and 
Paine, who would each say they believed, we cannot divine; nor do we 
find the shadow of an argument which justifies him in rejecting the 
supernatural origin of Christ and the Christian revelation. Mr. Parker 
stands alone for his breadth of reading, his manifold sympathies, his 
impetuous recklessness, his sublime self-confidence, and the rare com- 





* Theodore Parker's Experience as a Minister, with some account of his early 
life and education for the ministry ; contained in a letter from him to the members 
of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society of Boston. Boston: Rufus Leigh- 
ton, Jr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 182. 
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mand which he holds of the English tongue, by which he rivals Cobbett 
and Emmerson, each in their line, or rather blends the excellencies of 
both in one. He seems also to unite in himself the faults of the two, 
whenever he is required to weigh evidence, to judge of an argument, or 
to distinguish truth from falsehood. We can easily see how his biting 
satire should attract thousands to his pulpit, of the motley myriads in 
Boston and vicinity, who suffer from superfluity of brain and defect of 
reverent love, but we cannot so well understand how his admiring fol- 
lowers sbould find in his teachings, opinions and principles distinct 
and well-grounded enough to satisfy their judgment. 


Dr. Busnnet’s “ Partine Worps.” *—The “Parting words” of 
Dr. Bushnell stand in striking contrast with the Letter of Theodore 
Parker, Dr. Bushnell has genius equal to the latter, and has not been 
inferior to him in pastoral or literary enterprise. But how different is 
the spirit in which he reviews his pastorate of more than twenty-six 
years? How different the view which he takes of himself—of the 
gospel which he has preached—of the effect which it was designed to 
accomplish, and the character which it is fitted to form? We should 
like to see the two stitched together, and sent between the same covers 
all over the country. We give a single extract. 


“In the matter of Christian truth and doctrine, understand that your responsi- 
bilities are as great as the sacred interests of a gospel for the world’s salvation re- 
quire them to be. Hitherto you have been mainly concerned to assert a larger 
liberty and a more generous, more comprehensive, doctrine. But the time may 
come, as I may not have sufficiently warned you, when you will be called to set 
yourselves, with as great firmness, against the encroachments of a destructive and 
vapid liberalism, Offer no least allowance to any real departure from truth. 
Standing for no one form or formulary as a law by which to measure and con- 
demn all others, have it as a point of honor, even, squarely to reject as Christian, 
whoever really rejects the Christ in whom you trust. Assert, above all, and stand 
by the assertion of, a supernatural gospel ; for there is, in fact, no other, and who- 
ever scorns or only disowns such a gospel, let him be to you as a heathen man and 
a publican,—deist, pantheist, atheist, or pagan, but no Christian, Studying 
always breadth of doctrine, which is the manner of God’s word itself, make that 
study safe, by presenting a front of rock to all the prurient forms of error that 
human shallowness and conceit may gender, under the pretext of liberty. There 
is a kind of breadth that would make you a superficies only and no substance— 
that is not for you.” pp. 17, 18. 





* Parting Words. A Discourse delivered in the North Church, [lartford, July 
8d, 1859. By Horace Busuyett, Hartford: Published by L. H. Hunt. 1859. 
12mo, pp. 25. 
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Unpen’s New Encianp Tarocracy.*—Mrs. Conant has given to the 
American public a very readable translation of what a German scholar 
has written about the early history of our New England Churches, 
One impression which the book can hardly fail to produce upon intelli- 
gent readers, is that the time has come in which the ecclesiastical 
history of New England, as distinguished from the civil and political 
history of New England, ought to be carefully and thoroughly written. 
We appreciate and commend what Mr. Felt is dcing with praiseworthy 
laboriousness. But his work, of which the first volume has been for 
sometime before the public, gives us the dry materials of history, rather 
than history in the higher meaning of the word. Mr. Felt is a well 
trained explorer in the mine of old records and documents, and an accu- 
rate and patient annalist. There is no room to doubt that his coming 
volumes will be, like the first, an almost perfect collection of facts and 
references arranged in the form of annals. But Uhden’s New England 
Theocracy impresses us with the fact that we need a church history of 
New England which shall exhibit events in their causes and connections, 
and in their significance, as well as in their chronological sequence. 
We need some one to do for the entire story of American Congrega- 
tionalism what this German scholar has attempted to do for a particu- 
lar topic. 

Another impression which the book gives us, is that the history of 
our New England churches opens a distinct and most important field of 
investigation for a philosophic historian, and one that may yield much 
fruit for the common benefit of the church universal. The working of 
Christianity, in the peculiar circumstances and under the distinctive 
organization of those churches, is a theme such as is offered in no other 
chapter of history from the days of the Apostles downward. Nor is the 
subject merely curious in a speculative view. It is rich in most impor- 
tant practical lessons illustrative of questions that are coming up for 
decision in every country of Protestant Christendom. The “church of 
the future,” so much and so vaguely talked of, may not accept the 
Cambridge Platform as its constitution ; but it is not presumptuous to 
say that the historian who shall explore with philosophic insight, and 
portray successfully, the story of these churches, will contribute some- 





* The New England Theocracy. A History of the Congregationalists in New 
England to the Revivals of 1740. By H. F. Uspen. With a preface by the late 
Dr. Neander. Translated from the second German edition, by H.C. Conant, 
Author of “ The English Bible,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
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thing to the conception of what is to be the organization and what the 
influence of Christianity in that new era of civilization toward which 
the world is tending. 

The work before us was written under the advice and guidance of 
Neander, who, in a prefatory notice, described the author as his 
“highly valued young friend.” Very naturally, it is somewhat such a 
work as Neander himself might have written. We marvel at the saga- 
city which, with means that seem to us so greatly inadequate, has 
learned so much. We marvel that a foreigner, who never saw New 
England, and whose disadvantages in other respects were so serious, did 
not fall into greater errors, both in the details of the story, and in the 
general conception of his subject. His only authorities are the books 
of which he has given a descriptive catalogue in his appendix; viz, 
Mather’s Magnalia; Neal’s History of New England ; Backus’s History 
of New England Baptists ; Hutchinson's Massachusetts, with the supple- 
mentary volume of Original Papers; Trumbull’s Connecticut; Baylies’ 
Historical Memoir of New Plymouth ; Snow’s History of Boston ; 
Winthrop’s Journal, (the imperfect first edition, Hartford, 1790 ;) 
Knowles’ Roger Williams; and Wisner’s History of the Old South 
Church in Boston. These volumes, it seems, are all the sources of 
knowledge which the Berlin library offers to a student of New England 
Church history. Instead of wondering at the errors into which the 
author has fallen, we wonder much more that his errors are not greater 
and more radical ; that he sees and represents so clearly the cardinal 
facts of the history, and that he catches sometimes the meaning and 
bearing of things which our own writers have hardly seemed to regard 
as having any special importance. 


Tue Exe.anatory Question Boox.*—It is the object of this “ ques- 
tion book,” which seems to be well prepared, to assist and direct 
those who are wishing to study systematically the various doctrines of 
our religion. The importance of a correct understanding of these 
doctrines can hardly be stated too strongly. Piety, to be stable, must be 
intelligent. We would advise Bible-class teachers to examine this 
book, and particularly thoseyheads of families who wish some guide to 
assist them in the instruction of their children at home. - 





* The Explanatory Question Book, with Analytical and Expository Notes, 
Edited and compiled by a practical Sabbath School teacher. With an introduction, 
by Rev. Epwarp N. Kirx, D. D. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 18mo. pp. 105. 
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Tae Heatine Arr tne Riewt Hanp or tae Cuurca.*—This in- 
teresting volume aims “to ascertain what data are furnished by Scrip- 
ture to warrant the recognition of scientific and practical medicine as an 
essential element in the Christian system, an indispensable agency in 
the activity which the Church is called on to sustain in the world.” 
It maintains that the work of healing should be “recognized as a 
function of the church, and the fulfillment of it, begun under the sense 
of it being a duty, in the discharge of which every Christian is directly 
interested.” In advocating this proposition, the author, David Brodie, 
M. D., of Edinburgh, has collected much curious and apposite learning 
on the subject of medicine and medical practitioners, and offered many 
valuable thoughts of his own. The topic discussed is certainly a very 
important one, and deserves special attention in connection with 
missions to the heathen. We might not go along with the author to 
the full extent of what he maintains, but we sympathize with the 
general spirit and purpose of his work. We have noticed an impor- 
tant omission in the list which he furnishes of medical missionaries. 
We refer to the name of the distinguished and excellent Dr. Grant, late 
missionary of the American Board in Persia. It may be, however, 
that the author designs simply to give a catalogue of physicians who 
were in the missionary service in 1849, when the list was prepared. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


An Essay on Inturrtrve Morats.t—Crosby, Nichols & Co. have 
promptly republished Part I of the very interesting and spirited English 
treatise on Intuitive Morals with additions for the American edition, by 
the author. We conclude, therefore, that they have done this with the 
author’s consent. The treatise is popular, but it is not superficial. It is 
written by a person who has read extensively, thought earnestly, and 
learned to write well. This style indicates a thorough and refined cul- 
ture, and the book is far more attractive than ethical treatises usually are. 
It expounds the Kantial system of conscience and the will, in its essen- 
tial freshness, with great earnestness and with some measure of Kant’s 





* The Healing Art the Right Hand of the CMurch ; or Practical Medicine an 
essential element in the Christian system. By THerapevres. Ridinbergh : 
Sutherlend & Knox. 1859. 12mo. 

+ An Essay on Intuitive Morals, being an atvempt to popularize ethical 
science. Part I. Theory of Morals. First American edition, with additions and 
corrections by the Author. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 279. 
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enthusiasm. It also carries them to their legitimate consequences, in 
enforcing a theory of morals that claims to be more disinterested than 
the Christian theory. We need say no more than this, to excite the 
attention of philosophical students of ethics to this very interesting 
volume. It would be entirely out of place for us to diseuss the old 
question here of the relation of virtue to happiness, and to determine in 
a critical way whether the author’s theory states the question fairly or 
answers it successfully. It is quite enough to know that he has argued 
his own views with great force, and presented them in an attractive 
way. 


Bisnor Butier’s Ernicat Discourses.*—Messrs. John P. Jewett & 
Co. publish, in convenient form and fair type, a much needed volume 
which has long been deemed as a desideratum by teachers of ethics, 
viz, Bishop Butler’s Ethical Discourses and Essay on Virtue, arranged as 
a class-book, by President Champlin. 

The attempt was first nade by Dr. Whewell, but it was but partially 
executed. Whewell published only the sermons on Human Nature, 
with an Essay—which were republished in this country under the edito- 
rial direction of Professor C.S. Henry, D. D. Dr. Champlin has added 
the remaining sermons, with the Essay on Virtue—has broken up the 
text into separate paragraphs, and arranged the sermons in such an 
order that they seem to develop a somewhat orderly and complete 
system. He has also given a running analysis in the titles to the 
several divisions and branches of the subject. He ought to have done 
far more than this, to have furnished a critical and historical commen- 
tary upon his author, showing what were the opinions current in Butler's 
time, what the questions at issue, what authors and what opinions he 
had in mind in his cautious and well-guardedisentences, and what were 
and were not his opinions. We are surprised at these omissions, and 
must therefore look elsewhere to supply them; while we are prepared 
to recommend and adopt the book as a convenient manual for the class- 
room. 












* Bishop Butler’s Ethical Discogyses on Virtue. Arranged asa Trea- 
tise on Moral Philosophy; and edited Analysis. By J. Z, Cuampuin, 
D. D., President of Waterville College. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 206. ‘ , 
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PHILOLOGY. 


New “Prorortan Eprriox” or Wesster’s Dictionary, Una- 
BripGeD.*—A new edition has just been published of Webster's 
American Dictionary, with many and important additions. The general 
merits of this great work do not need to be pointed out to the readers 
of the New Englander, Its reputation is established. Thirty-one 
years ago the case was different. Then, the publication, by an Ameri- 
can, of a new Dictionary of the English language, in two quarto vol- 
umes, the work of a long life time, was a bold experiment, especially as 
hostile criticism could scarcely fail to be awakened by the author's known 
peculiarities in matters of lexicography. But though received at first 
everywhere with caution, and, in many quarters, with prejudice, so 
great and obvious were the merits of the work, that in spite of preju- 
dice it soon won the confidence of scholars and the popular favor, and 
placed the name of its author, where it will ever remain, in the front 
rank of English Lexicographers. From the day of its publication to 
the present, its reputation has been steadily gaining ground; and espe- 
cially, since the issue in 1847 of the revised edition, edited by Prof. C. 
A. Goodrich, it may be regarded as having definitely taken its position 
as the standard Dictionary of the language. Not only in this country, 





* An American Dictionary of the English Language; containing the whole 
vocabulary of the first édtiUtt'in two volumes quarto ; the entire corrections and 
improvements of the secbhnd e@itipn in two volumes royal octavo ; to which is pre- 
fixed an Introductory Dissertation on the origin, history, and connection of the 
languages of Western Asia and Europe, with an explanation of the principles on 
which languages are formed. By Noam Wesster, LL. D., Member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, &c, &c., &c., &c. General subjects of 
this work, I.—Etymologies of English words deduced from an examination and 
comparison of words of corresponding elements in twenty languages of Asia and 
Europe. II.—The true orthography of words, as corrected by their etymologies. 
III.—Pronunciation exhibited and made obvious by the division of words into 
syllables, by accentuation, by the sounds of the accented vowels, when 
necessary, or by general rul Accurate and discriminating definitions, 
illustrated, when doubtful or examples of their use, selected from re- 
spectable authors, or by familiat of gpdisputed authority. Revised and 
enlarged by Cuauncey A. GooprieH, Professor in Yale College. With pronoun- 
cing vocabularies of Scripture, classical, and geographical names, To which are 
now added Pictorial Illustrations; Table of Synonyms, Peculiar use of words and 
terms in the Bible, Appendix of new words, Pronouncing Table of names of dis- 
tinguished persons, Abbreviations, Latin, French, Italian and Spanish phrases, 
etc. Springfield, Mass. Published by G. & C. Merriam. 1859. pp. 1750. 
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but in England also—slow as the English are to recognize American 
merit—it is acknowledged to be unsurpassed. Even before the publica- 
tion of the edition of 1847, it was confessedly made the basis of the 
Imperial Dictionary, edited by Dr. Ogilvie, who, in his preface, has this 
remark : “‘ Webster’s Dictionary, which forms the basis of the present 
work, is acknowledged both in this country (Great Britain) and Ameri- 
ca, to be superior to every other Dictionary hitherto published.” The 
Imperial Dictionary is, in fact, almost a verbatim reprint of one of the 
earlier editions of Webster. If such wera its merits at that time, how 
much more is it worthy of its high repuiation, since it has once and 
again passed under the critical eye, and gathered to itself the fruits of 
the ripe scholarship of its present distinguished editor, as well as of 
many other gentlemen accomplished in different departments of litera- 
ture and science. 

The new edition contains, besides all the matter of the previous re- 
vised edition, a collection of fifteen hundred Pictorial Illustrations of the 
objects or terms in Natural History, Architecture, Mechanics and other 
branches of knowledge, which admit of a better definition by an engrav- 
ing than in words—an extended and very valuable table of synonymous 
words clearly and accurately discriminated—an appendix to the vocabu- 
lary, embracing nearly ten thousand new words and meanings—a very 
useful table exhibiting the pronunciation of some eight thousand names 
of distinguished individuals of modern times, and of different nations— 
a table of popular quotations, phrases, proverbs, &c., from the Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish—together with full tables of Abbrevia- 
tions, Arbitrary Signs, the signification of Scripture proper names, and 
the peculiar use of words and terms in the Bible. These various appen- 
dices, along with others common to this and the previous edition, such 
as full pronouncing vocabularies of Modern Geographical Names, of 
Greek and Roman and Scripture Proper Names, Rules of Pronunciation, 
Introductory Essays, and other important matters, in addition to a 
general Vocabulary distinguished alike for its copiousness and the 
unrivaled completeness and accuracy of its definitions, contribute to 
render Webster’s Dictionary a real lexi hical Encyclopedia, indis- 
pensable as a book of reference both scholar and the general 
reader. 

The appendix of additional words is largely made up of new terms in 
science, and well preserves in the fullness and accuracy of the definitions, 
a leading and long recognized characteristic of this Dictionary. 

The Pictorial Illustrations—a feature borrowed, perhaps, from the 
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Imperial Dictionary, in return for its more serious borrowing from W eb- 
ster—are not scattered through the body of the vocabulary, as in that 
work, but placed by themselves, and are classified under leading or gene- 
ric terms, with a subordinate alphabetical arrangement; reciprocal refer- 
ences being made from the illustrations to the pages of the vocabulary 
where the words occur, and from the vocabulary to the Illustrations, 
Most of the objects, however, are so fully described in connection with 
the cuts as to render a double reference unnecessary. This arrangement 
admits of superior mechanical execution, and affords the convenience of 
having the objects belonging to a class grouped together under the eye 
in a single view—thus rendering the illustration a sort of pictorial syno- 
nym, the eye taking in and discriminating the several objects at a glance, 
just as synonymous words are discriminated by being grouped and 
treated together. Thus, for example, the eye compares at once the 
several orders of architecture, the devices of heraldry, the varieties of 
animals, &c., and notes the characteristic differences with a facility which 
would be otherwise impracticable. 

This feature of the work—the Pictorial Illustrations—we regard as 
one of great importance. There is a prejudice, we are aware, or an 
affectation of prejudice, against “ pictures,” as suitable rather for children 
than for grown people. But if “cuts” are in place anywhere, they 
certainly are in a dictionary, where the greai object is to convey to the 
mind as distinctly and readily as possible the exact images or ideas 
which single words represent. Pictures are, in fact, a species of lan- 
guage; and of written language the most simple and perfect form. 
When a cut of the. size of a sixpence will convey an idea more definitely 
and accurately than a whole page of type, why not use it? If spe- 
cially attractive to children, so much the better. To make knowledge 
attractive, is no fault in any book. And if the phrase “dry as a 
dictionary,” has henceforth lost its meaning, thanks to the good sense 
which has annulled it by the happy device of pictures. Let the little 
ones of afamily pore over these beautiful engravings, if they will, till 
the pages are worn out and the images indelibly impressed on their 
memories, and more real knowledge, we are confident, will have been 
stored away in their young ‘Heads for future use than could have been 
by any amount of mere oral instruction, or of irksome drilling under the 
birch. Were it our task to make a dictionary in our own way, we 
would multiply these cuts and diagrams at least fourfold. Some of 
them, perhaps, we might construct on a smaller scale, as more in har- 
mony with the smallness of the type; in respect to some we might aim 
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at greater selectness, and a more scientific arrangement; and one, at 
least, we should not hesitate to leave out—that at the end, which 
exhibits an old woman riding through the air on a broomstick, as the 
representation of a witch. 

Of the table of synonyms it is difficult to speak in too high terms 
of praise. The synonymous words are treated in groups, and the 
whole arranged together as a distinct part of the work, rather than 
dispersed through the vocabulary. Many hundreds of the most im- 
portant words of the language are thus compared, and their distinctive 
meanings carefully discriminated. Webster’s, we believe, was the first 
dictionary in which this method of securing clearness and accuracy of 
definition was formally introduced; and the present excellent treatise 
by Dr. Goodrich is but the carrying out more completely of this 
important feature of Dr. Webster’s original plan. From what exami- 
nation we have made of this portion of the volume, we are confident 
that if it be compared with any existing treatise of the kind, its supe- 
riority, both in clearness and conciseness, as well as in thoroughness 
and accuracy, will be at once apparent. It is much easier to state 
generally that words differ, or negatively some points in which they 
are unlike, than to point out precisely in what the difference consists, 
and develop the leading or characteristic signification. As an illustra- 
tion of the method of treatment in this work, we may cite from the 
first page : 

“To ApasE, Desasr, Decrape. These words agree in the idea of 
bringing down from a higher to a lower state. Abase has reference to 
a bringing down in condition or feelings; as, to abase the proud, to 
abase one’s self before God. Debase has reference to the bringing down 
of « thing in purity, or making it base. It is, therefore, always used in 
a bad sense; as, to debase the coin of the kingdom, to debase the mind 
by vicious indulgence, to debase one’s style by coarse or vulgar express- 
ions. Degrade has reference to a bringing down from some higher 
grade or degree of elevation. Thus, a priest is degraded from the 
clerical office. When used ina moral sense, it denotes a bringing 
down in character and just estimation; as, degraded by intemperance, 
a degrading employment, &c. In geology, degrade has the sense of 
bringing down physically ; as, the rocks were degraded by the action 
of the elements.” 

The treatment of the same words in Crabb is prolix and unsatisfac- 
tory, besides occupying mere than eight times the space. In the new 
and enlarged edition of Worcester, in quarto, soon to be published, 
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which has also adopted the plan of discriminating synonyms, these 
words are elucidated as follows: “Syn. The proud should be abased, 
the lofty humbled ; the unworthy become degraded ; the vicious dis- 
grace and debase themselves by their follies and vices.” 

For use in schools and academies, as the basis of a regular exercise 
in the study of the language, a table of synonyms like the one before 
us is invaluable. Nice discrimination in the use of words, especially of 
such as are nearly synonymous, and hence liable to be used loosely and 
interchangeably by the uncritical, is an attainment of the highest im- 
portance to all persons of education. Such attainment can only be 
made by the careful study and comparison of this class of words. The 
habitual consultation, by any class of persons, of this portion of the 
new edition of Webster, could not fail to promote accuracy and dis- 
crimination in their use of words, and a consequent perspicuity of 
style; possibly, also, a corresponding clearness of ideas. For ideas 
take form in words, and according to the plasticity of the vehicle of 
thought, and the mind’s mastery over it, will be, in a measure, the 
sharpness and distinctness of the thoughts themselves. The systematic 
study of synonyms, then, should, in our judgment, be made prominent 
in every wise course of education. 

We cannot conclude this notice without a word respecting the “ bat- 
tle of the Dictionaries.” So far as there is a disposition either among 
authors or publishers to strive for preéminence in giving to the public 
really the best dictionary, relying on its intrinsic merits for success, we 
have nothing to say. Rivalry and competition are legitimate, when 
honorably carried on, There is doubtiess room for more than one 
English dictionary ; and if the public choose to patronize many, there 
may perhaps be safety on some points of lexicography in a multitude 
of counselors; though uniformity of usage would certainly be better 
promoted by a single standard. But the warfare that has been waged 
against Webster has had about as little connection, we imagine, with 
the ostensible grounds of it, or with the real merits or demerits of the 
work, as the late war in Italy with the reasons assigned for it by Lenis 
Napoleon. Were there no other ground for decrying Webster than 
his lexicographical heresies, the opposition doubtless would long since 
have ceased. So perseveringly, however, has he been denounced as 
recreant to orthodoxy, especially in matters of spelling, that the world 
might well believe his great work to be filled full of the most startling 
and unjustifiable innovations, and wholly unworthy of the confidence 
of scholars. Men are really astonished when they learn, as they 
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always do on examination, that the so-called “ peculiarities” of Web- 
ster, the ostensible cause of so much alarm, instead of being reckoned 
by thousands and characterizing the work, as would naturally be sup- 
posed, are in fact confined to a few dozens of words, Even in regard 
to the small list which has been so extensively published as exhibiting 
Webster’s faults and innovations, a close scrutiny shows that some of 
the modes of spelling are not Webster’s at all; that many of them 
accord with that of his critics; that in respect to other words, Web- 
ster gives two forms, leaving a choice; and that of the few that remain, 
his spelling is abundantly defensible on the ground both of usage and 
the analogies and tendencies of the language. Of a column of twenty 
words published under the heading, “ Webster’s Orthography,” and set 
opposite to another column of the sane words headed “Correct Or- 
thography,” nine have in Webster not the spelling charged to him, but 
that recognized in the other column as the correct orthography; two 
are not Webster's at all; to six Webster gives two forms; and as to 
the remainder he is clearly ir. the right. None of them are innovations, 
and some of them were in wu: centuries before Webster's time, such as 
plow, mold, hight, embassado:, &c. 

In respect to another class of words, where Webster is censured for 
not doubling a consonant, as in leveling, traveling, &c., Webster only 
follows a plain and excellent rule advocated by Lowth, Ash, Perry, 
and Walker, and complied with by many good writers long before 
Webster was born. This rule, indicated by analogy and the best usage, 
is as follows: Primitives ending with a single consonant preceded by 
a single vowel, and accented on the last syllable, double the final 
consonant, as, control, controlling, refer, referring; when not accented on 
the last syllable, they do not double the final consonant, as, level, level- 
ing, worship, worshiping. 

As to a class of words derived from the French, such as niter, center, . 
&ec., sometimes written re instead of er, Webster very properly falls in 
with the natural tendency of the language to anglicize words of foreign 
origin. What reason is there “why such words should come among 
us and remain without submitting to wholesome laws and forms of 
naturalization, any more than those who utter the words? As the man 
must take the oath of allegiance, and among Americans do as Amer- 
icans do, so let the words, dropping their foreign accent and garb, 
become truly English, or not be enfranchised ; especially as nearly all 
this class, numbering some hundreds, such as cider, chamber, &¢., have 
already submitted to the change. The word depot, so inappropriate as 
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applied to a Railway Station, ought either to drop its ¢, or submit 
to the pronunciation which English analogy naturally suggests. 

The truth of this whole matter seems to be, that certain of Webster's 
early experimental spellings have been dropped in all his later works 
and editions, while in respect to others, the tendency of usage, which 
Webster had the sagacity to discern and fall in with, has in the lapse 
of time not only amply sustained and justified the steps he took, but 
in some cases actually left him behind. So great, in fact, have been 
the changes, that what once was innovation is now no longer such; and 
they who would go back to cumbrous and antiquated forms of spelling 
are the real innovators. To declare now-a-days for the restoration of k, 
as in antick, or of u, as in favour, would be worse treason against usage, 
than it was thirty years ago to levy war against these and analogous 
usurpers. At the bar of usage Webster stands acquitted. His Diction- 
ary has, in fact, become the standard, and it is too late to affirm the 
contrary. A Dictionary which has given law to forty millions of the 
author’s own spelling books, a million and a quarter of which yearly 
find their way into our schools—which is the adopted standard of 
ten millions of volumes of school books annually published in this 
country, and of periodicals with an annual issue of thirty millions— 
which has found its way everywhere into schools, offices, and families, 
received the sanction of the highest names at home and abroad, 
and proved, probably, the most successful work ever published in 
America--such a Dictionary we may well look upon as established, 
and we welcome it in the new edition as better adapted than ever be- 
fore to add luster to the name it bears, and be at once a blessing and 
an honor to our literature. 


Ramstes Amona Worps.*—Mr. Scribner sends us an attractive 
book by William Swinton, called “Rambles Among Words: Their 
Poetry, History, and Wisdom.” Mr. Swinton is a Scotchman, and 
we know it by his use of words, and are confirmed in our judgment 
by the glowing enthusiasm, as well as by the slightly timid phraseology 
which he not rarely employs. But he has written a charming book, 
and we hope he will make all haste to prepare the other which he 
promises, “On the unworked mines of the English Language.” The 
present volume takes us through twelve Rambles, which are thus 





* Rambles Among Words: Their Poetry, History, and Wisdom. By Witttam 
Swinton. New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. 16mo. pp. 302. Price $1. 
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named: Premonitory, The Work of the Senses, The Idealism of Words, 
Fossil Poetries, Fossil Histories, Words of Abuse, Fancies and Fantas- 
ties, Verbal Ethics, Medals in Names, Synonyms and their Suggestions, 
The Growth of Words, English in America. The reader who takes the 
author for his guide will find himself conducted hither and thither, he 
knows not how, and at the end of the way has been so pleasantly be- 
guiled that he will be surprised to learn that the etymologies of some 
fifteen hundred words have been explained, not in every instance cor- 
rectly, perhaps; but in the majority of cases with truth, wisdom and 
wit. It is an admirable book for the young who are beginning to 
think; and a delightful book for the old who have thought much and 
are willing to think more. 


Latin Lessons anv Tastes.*—This little volume of 128 pages isa 
valuable contribution, by a teacher of some twenty-five years’ experience 
in his profession, to the already somewhat voluminous literature of 
classical schools. As embodying the results of so much experience, it 
commands at once our attention, The author has been long distin- 
guished for his success in thoroughly preparing young men for college, 
aad we have in this little book a specimen of the manner in which he 
has achieved his success, We will remark here, that no more worthy 
task can employ the ripe scholar, than to render easy to stammering 
lips the first devious ways of an unknown tongue. 

In tenui labor, at non tenuis gloria, si quem 

Numina laeva sinunt. 
Of such importance is it to begin right, that we justly hold, with the 
Ascraean sage, dgy7 0¢ ros Yystv ravrés; or in our homely proverb, 
“Well begun, half done.” 

In the first nineteen pages of the “Latin Lessons,” the author has 
given selections from Czsar’s Commentaries, and in the next eleven 
pages, English sentences corresponding, to be rendered back into the 
Latin. In both of these, the learner is conducted, as rapidly as possible, 
into connected narration, being kept on short disconnected sentences 
only so long as is deemed absolutely necessary for the preparatory drill- 





* Latin Lessons and Tables ; combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods ; 
consisting of selections from Cesar’s Commentaries, with a Complete System of 
Memorizing the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translating from English into 
Latin, Tables, and a Vocabulary. By Cyrus 8. Rronarps, A. M., Principal of 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Com- 
pany, 1859. pp. 128. 

VOL. XVII. 52 
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ing. The author deems the fragmentary style a bore, and has avoided 
it as much as possible. In order, however, to obviate the danger of 
wearying and puzzling the young learner, who has little confidence and 
less dexterity, whole paragraphs of easy sentences are disposed here and 
there, as halting places in the progress of the narrative, where the pupil 
may take a brief review, and reassure himself of his knowledge of what 
he has already learned. In addition to this, the Votes leave no difficulty 
unexplained. We have never seen any so patiently thorough, and so 
minutely critical. 

A peculiar feature of the book is a collection of Tables, chiefly etymo- 
logical, designed for a brief compendium of reference. We will specify 
among these “ The Euphonic Laws of Declension,” “ The General Princi- 
ples of Conjugation,” and the “ Synopsis of Latin Syntax ;” in the latter 
of which the author has made a happy attempt to reduce the numerous 
rules of Andrews and Stoddard to the generalizations of Prof. Crosby's 
Greek Syntax, so far as the subject allows. 

We must disagree with our author in a few points, chiefly in his 
theory of the Modes; upon which, however, our limits restrict us to a 
few general observations on his division of the Modes into “ Distinct 
and Incorporated.” Our author follows Prof. Crosby in regarding the 
Infinitive and Participle as Incorporated Modes. The Infinitive, it is 
true, has inherited from the older grammarians its time-honored rank 
among the Modes; to which, however, it has none but a prescriptive 
right. If we define mode to be that subjective limitation which the 
mind imposes on the verb-idea, we must exclude the infinitive, so called, 
from that category. It is evidently the negation of mode, rather than 
mode itself. But if we define mode, more loosely, as the manner of the 
action or state expressed by the verb, it is hard to see why we should 
stop short with the infinitive and participle, and not go on to include 
some other verbals among the Modes, “Lying is base,” and “ To lie is 
base ;” where is the distinction of mode? Why are not amabilis and 
amandus, moribundus and moriens, equally good modes? Why is 
woimréos regarded as only a verbal :adjective, while its equivalent, facien- 
dus, is called a mode? Why should not 4 éesopxia rank with +o Exsopxsiv ? 

We are reluctantly obliged to take leave of the subject. We will 
simply remark that our author has been remarkably successful in follow- 
ing out his method, which is severely grammatical. We should have 
been pleased to observe some recognition of the new philology, accord- 
ing to Becker and his followers. In our opinion the perfect text-book 
for the study of language is yet to be written; which should combine 
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the grammatical and the logical in their due proportion. There is great 
danger that in following the exclusively grammatical method our scholars 
will become mere word-mongers. But we recommend the “ Latin Les- 
sons” of Mr. Richards as the ne plus ultra yet offered to those who 
have no proclivities to Ollendorff on the one side, or to Becker on the 


other. 


Tae “Latin” Question.—The “Latin” question is not yet settled. 
The exact relation of the Latin language to the Greek is still a matter of 
debate among the more recent philologists. 

Dr. Augustus Schleicher of Bonn, a highly distinguished philologist, 
holds that the Latin and Greek form a family group or pair, veing 
more closely allied to each other than to any other Indo-European 
family. He supposes that the Latin and Greek people continued 
together for some time after their separation from the main stock. See 
his Die Sprachen Europas, Bonn, 1850; p. 135. 

C. Lottner of Berlin contends, on the contrary, that the Latin is as 
closely allied to some of the northern families, particularly to the Teu- 
tonic, as itis to the Greek. Notwithstanding the clear lexicographical 
relation of the Latin and Greek, he finds a still nearer connection of the 
Latin with the Teutonic. For 123 words specially related to the 
Greek, he finds 137 specially related to the Teutonic. Roman mythol- 
ogy is connected with the Teutonic and Sanskrit as well as with the 
Greek. See an essay by Lottner on this subject in Kuhns’ Zeitschrift 

fir vergleichende Sprachforchung, Band VII. Berlin, 1858. 

We ure inclined to believe that the view of Schleicher approaches 
nearest the truth, and will finally gain the ascendency. 

As philologists maintain a close relation between the Indo-European 
languages, and derive them all from one original language or com- 
mon source, they naturally wish to show how and in what order the 
different families have separated from the main stock. 

The latest view is that of C. Lottner in the periodical mentioned 
above. 

According to his theory the Perso-Sanskrit group first separated from 
the main stock, and formed at a subsequent period the Sanskrit family 
and the Persian or Iranian family. 

The remainder of the stock, or the European portion of the Indo- 
European languages, continued together, though on a new soil, till at 
last the Latin family separated itself, then the Greek, then the Celtic, 
leaving the Teutonic, Lettish, and Slavic as one group, which finally 
formed three distinct families. 
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TRAVELS, 


Extts’s Taree Visrrs Tro Mapacascar.*—The Island of Madagascar 
extends over an area twice as great as that of the six New England 
States combined, and is inhabited by more than three millions of people. 
For years it has been regarded with special interest by the Christian 
world. In 1828 the prospects of its civilization and Christianization 
were exceedingly hopeful. Missionaries of the London Missionary So- 
ciety had been received by Radama, the king, and for ten years had been 
established in his capital. Ten or fifieen thousands of the natives had 
learned to read; many of them also to write; a few had made some 
slight progress in English, and a number had professed themselves 
Christians. A thousand or fifteen hundred native young men had been 
placed as apprentices under missionary artisans, had been taught to work 
in iron, and had been trained in all the mechanical arts. But unhappily 
for Madagascar, Radama died in 1828, at the age of thirty six, and all 
the enlightening and humanizing influences, which were so full of prom- 
ise for the nation, terminated with his life. The Prince designated by 
him as his successor was assassinated, and the supreme power passed 
into the hands of the present Queen, who soon changed the whole policy 
of the government. The old superstitions of the country were restored 
to their former supremacy, the profession of the Christian religion was 
prohibited, all Christian books were required to be given up, and the 
missionaries and Christian artisans were expelled from the country. The 
new government showed itself determined to arrest the progress of 
Christianity, and to destroy it wherever it might appear. The reports 
of the terrible persecution which then commenced, to which the Chris- 
tian converts were exposed, attracted at the time universal interest and 
sympathy in England and America. The firmness with which those 
who had but so recently embraced Christianity maintained their new 
faith, even after their religious teachers had all been expelled from the 
island, and the fortitude with which they met death in all its most ag- 
gravated forms, rather than apostatize, have never been surpassed. 

But all communication from Madagascar soon ceased. Whether 





* Three Visits to Madagascar, during the Years 1853, 1854, 1856. In- 
eluding a Journey to the Capital; with notices of the Natural History of the 
country, and of the present civilization of the people. By the Rev. Wittiam 
Exus, F. R. 8., Author of ‘‘ Polynesian Researches,” Illustrated by wood cuts 
from photographs. New York: Harper & Brothers. Svo. 1859. pp. 6514. 
For sale by 8. Babcock. 
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there were any of the converts that had survived and what was their 
fate was unknown. Even the foreign traders had all been banished, and 
under circumstances which made the probabilities of a renewal of com- 
mercial intercourse with Europeans extremely doubtful. For years 
nothing could be learned about the internal affairs of the island. 

In 1852 there were rumors that political and other changes were in 
progress in Madagascar, which led the London Missionary Society to 
invite the Rev. Mr. Ellis, well-known as the author of “ Polynesian Re- 
searches,” to proceed to the island, on a visit of friendship, to ascertain 
the actual state of the people, and the intentions of the government. 

In prosecuting this mission, he made, between the years 1853 and 
1857, three visits to Madagascar, full details of which he has published 
in the large octavo volume, whose title we have given. In the first 
visit he was allowed only toland at Tamatave, a town on the coast, 
and spend a few days there, while the letters he brought were forwarded 
to the Queen at her capital in the interior. He was so far successful, 
however, as to carry away the terms on which future intercourse, com- 
mercially or otherwise, would be permitted. These terms having been 
complied with, he went to the island again in 1854, with the hope of 
penetrating to the capital, and having an interview with the Queen, that 
he might the better learn the state of affairs. On this occasion he spent 
more than two months on the coast, and was finally allowed to leave 
with some intimations that his request might be granted at a future 
time. In 1856, on his third visit, he succeeded in reaching Artanana- 
rivo, the capital, in gaining an audience with the Queen, and in obtain- 
ing most of the information he wished. 

The London Missionary Society were very fortunate in securing the 
services of such a man as the Rev. Mr. Ellis for this important mission. 
We have been impressed with the ready tact, the good sense, the perse- 
verance, and the energy which characterized all his intercouse with the 
Malagasy. His book is a mine of valuable and interesting information 
on every subject pertaining to that distant island. Information is given 
with regard to its past history, its present condition, the nature of its 
government, the natural productions of its soil, the customs of the peo- 
ple, their dress, their houses, their modes of living. The botany of the 
island is very fully described. Many rare and curious plants were sent 
by Mr. Ellis to England, and he informs us that from one of them, a 
fine Angraecum superbum, “a number of large, pure white flowers were 
selected, on account of their rarity and beauty, to form part of the 
bridal bouquet, on the occasion of the nuptials of the Prince of Prussia 
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with the Princess Royal of England.” The story of his adventures is 
altogether so novel, and is told with so much vivacity, and is enlivened 
with so many incidents, that a charm is thrown around the whole nar- 
rative. 

Mr. Ellis took with him to Madagascar photographic apparatus, which 
proved very effective in gaining him friends, and in enabling him to 
obtain free and unconstrained access to all classes of people. Some of 
the incidents connected with his taking likenesses are very amusing. 


“One man had a mole on his cheek, and, as it was on the side next the light, 
it came out clear and strong. Nothing excited more remark than this. I saw 
the man himself, after feeling the mole on his cheek with his finger, go to touch 
the mole on the picture hanging up to dry, exclaiming, ‘How very wonderful ! 
I never felt anything here,’ putting his finger to the mole on his cheek, ‘and 
yet there it is,’ pointing to the picture. ® ® ° And this phase of 
human character, peculiar perhaps to no country, but rather common to all, was 
the evident anxiety about personal appearance, when that was to be regarded by 
others, or perpetuated. I never sugggested the arrangement of the dress or the 
hair, but rarely found any one come and sit for a likeness without giving some 
previous attention to one or both. Even a woman returning from work in the 
field, with her child at her back, when asked if she would have her likeness taken, 
adjusted her burden before having her tout ensemble rendered permanent. Some- 
times the women brought their slaves to arrange their hair, immediately before 
sitting down. At other times the men brought a looking-glass and comb, and 
borrowing a bowl of water te moisten their hair, arranged their toilette by one 
holding the glass for the other.” 


The book has a large number of engravings from photographs, which 
enable us to form a good idea of the peculiar physiognomy of the Mala- 
gasy people, their dress, and the structure of their houses. There are 
also engravings illustrating the botany of the island, of which we will 
mention two as specially interesting, the Ouvirandra fenestralis, or 
Lattice Leaf Plant; and the Urania Speciosa, or Traveler’s Tree. 
Both are among the wonders of the vegetable kingdom. 

The most important part of the narrative is the information obtained 
with regard to the fate of the Christian converts, and what may be 
hoped with respect to future missionary operations among the people. 
The testimony from all quarters received by Mr. Ellis, was that the per- 
secution had been most severe, and that now few or none remain of those 
who at first professed Christianity. No Christian observances are any 
longer publicly practised in the country. Still Christianity has not been 
exterminated. The pure and unselfish lives of those who met death joy- 
ully for their attachment to the Christian faith has had its influence upon 
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multitudes. The attention of the nation has been arrested, and although 
the laws still prohibit the reading of the Bible, and prayer to God, and 
the penalty is torture and death, yet it is supposed that there are 
a large number who still treasure in their hearts the precepts of our 
religion, which have been handed down to them from the lips of the 
martyrs; and whenever it is possible, there are those who even now 
meet together in secret places to commemorate that ordinance whereby 
the disciples of the Lord Jesus do show forth His death till He come. 
Within a few years the fires of persecution seem to have s!ackened 
somewhat. This may possibly be owing to the influence of the Prince 
Royal, the heir apparent to the throne. It is known that his sympathies 
are with the Christians; and it is thought that he has often of late in- 
terfered in their behalf, though thereby imperiling his prospects of the 
crown. Still, all the old laws are in force, and may yet be strictly en- 
forced at any moment. Mr. Ellis had frequent interviews with the 
prince, and expresses himself as much gratified to find him possessing 
many estimable qualities. His love of justice and fair and open 
dealing appears to be constant and strong. He seems to have an in- 
tuitive repugnance to deception, treachery, and cruelty. All this, too, is 
not mere theory. He has displayed great moral courage in carrying 
out his views;—in interposing to settle disputes, to insure justice, to 
reconcile differences, to save life, and prevent suffering. 

According to the latest accounts from Madagascar, the health of the 
Reigning Queen is very precarious, and there seems every prospect that 
she will soon be succeeded by this young prince, who has long done all 
in his power to protect the Christians. Should this event soon occur, 
Madagascar will present one of the most promising fields for missionary 
labor to be found in the whole world. 


Summer Pictures—From Copennacen To Venice.*—Years ago 
the writer of this pleasant book, the Rev. H. M. Field, made the ac- 
quaintance of the great cities of Europe, and saw all that is most attract- 
ive to the American who visits the old world for the first time. Ina 
summer tour just a year ago, “from Copenhagen to Venice,” he had the 
advantage of knowing beforehand what to see and how to see it. His 
book, therefore, is not a mere detail of the common places of travel, 





* Summer Pictures. From Copenhagen to Venice. By Rev. H. M. Fiexp, 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 291. Price $1. For sale by 
F, T, Jarman. 
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nor a description of the ordinary “ sights” which are catalogued in 
professed itineraries. His aim has been to give fresh impressions of 
the men and things that are now attracting the attention of the public 
there and here. For example, in London he introduces us to Dick- 
ens’s “ public readings,” and makes us almost feel that we have our- 
selves enjoyed the new pleasure of beholding the rare dramatic skill 
with which as a reader the author of the “ Christmas Carol” gives 
form and voice to those creations of his genius with which we have 
been so long familiar. He tells us that Dickens’s renderings of the 
child-scenes which he has so much loved to depict are particularly 
delicate, tender, and affecting. Mr. Field, also, describes a sermon of 
Mr. Spurgeon. He went with many misgivings, but after having heard 
him he came away admiring the simplicity of his language, and 
his hearty earnestness; and he says, “the critic who can deride Mr. 
Spurgeon as a charlatan, must be insensible to any demonstrations of 
oratorical power.” He concludes with the avowal of his love and admira- 
tion of the man, and the expression of his belief that “God has raised 
him up to be a great blessing to England.” 

A chapter on English manners, and another on French domestic 
life, we could wish might be read by very many of our countrymen 
who after a six months “run” through Europe talk oracular'y about 
society abroad. Mr. Field will satisfy them that they are as little capa- 
ble of forming a correct opinion on these subjects as a Mexican who should 
undertake to judge of American home life after spending six months at 
the fashionable hotels of our cities. He claims that true domestic affec- 
tion and happiness exist in France as really as in the United States; 
that in French families there is even closer sympathy between parents 
and children than is usual with us; that devotedness to others and 
constancy and truth are the light there of tens of thousands of happy 
homes—the prevalent opinion that they have no homes, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

There are interesting chapters devoted to men and things in Holland, 
Denmark, Prussia, Saxony, and Austria, which we have not space to men- 
tion. What will generally be esteemed the most valuable part of the book, 
is, perhaps, those chapters which relate to the great struggle going on 
now in Northern Italy. There is a great deal of information, historical 
and topographical, grouped together so as to throw light on the probable 
tactics of the armies there opposed to one another. 

Parts of some of these chapters have appeared in the form of editorial 
letters in the New York Evangelist. Now, as a whole, with additional 
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chapters, they make a volume of rare interest. We have thought that 
perhaps a portion of the freshness and joyousness with which the book 
abounds throughout, and which the reader finds quite contagious, may 
be accounted for by a reference to the dedication, which is to the com- 
panion who accompanied the author in the tour, “ whose familiar 
knowledge of Europe,” he says, “and quick observation of life ‘and 
manners, made every day one of instruction; and whose ever buoyant 
spirit gave to these months of travel all their brightness and sunshine.” 


HISTORY, 


New Haven Corontat Recorps, 1653-1665.*—The history of 
the New Haven Colony, so honorable to the colonists, has in it very 
much that is peculiar and distinctive. The men who here laid the 
foundations of government were persons of the highest respectability 
of character, possessed of wealth and a large experience in affairs, 
Their theory of government, their code of laws, their views with regard 
to popular education, have all had a lasting influence in the forma- 
tion of our national character and our present state of society. The 
story of what they did, and how they prospered, will always be full of 
interest and instruction. We are glad to call attention, therefore, to 
this volume edited by Charles S. Hoadly, Esq. Every such contribu- 
tion to the documentary history of our origin as a people bas an im- 
portance and a value that are not generally appreciated. Two years 
ago Mr. Hoadly gave to the public, in a volume uniform with the one 
here mentioned, the Records of the Colony of New Haven, while it re- 
mained distinct; together with the Records [down to 1650] of the 
town, after the consolidation of the plantations of Guilford and Milford 
with New Haven; and the beginning of the Records of the General 
Courts of the Jurisdiction thus formed. The Records of the Jurisdiction 
from 1644 to 1653, have been lost for a hundred years. The present 
volume is a continuation of the work which Mr. Hoadly has proposed 
to himself, and comprises all the Records of the Jurisdiction of the 
New Haven Colony, now known to exist; with the exception of the 
few included in the former volume. They extend from 1653 to 1665- 





* Records of the Colony, or Jurisdiction of New Haven, from May, 1653, to the 
Union. Together with the New Haven code of 1656. Transcribed and edited in 
accordance with a resolution of the General Assembly of Connecticut. By 
Cartes J. Hoapty, M. A. Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Co. 1858. 8vo. 
pp. 626. 
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Mr. Hoadly has also republished in this volume the old New Haven 
Laws, from an original copy once owned, in all probability, by Rev. 
John Davenport, and now belonging to the collections of the American 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass. We doubt not there are still 
many respectable persons who are firm believers that the code called 
the Blue Laws once existed in New Haven. A slight inspection of the 
true code, here published in full, and of the Records of the proceedings 
of the different courts of the Colony given in these two volumes, will 
show that these famous laws never had any existence, and that all the 
stories about them are ridiculously false. It is evident that “ nothing of 
any importance was transacted in the colony which was not recorded at 
the time, and with a detail of particulars which precludes the possibility 
of their having been rules of conduct enforced by any public authority, 
which are not there mentioned.” It is, indeed, very singular that the 
New Haven colony “ should have had so extensively the name of regu- 
lating the cut of the hair and the fashion of the dress of the inhabitants, 
when of the vnited colonies it was the only one which abstained from 
all laws of this description.” 


Cotontat Recorps or Connecticut, 1678-1689.*—This volume of 
the Colonial Records of Connecticut reflects great credit upon the 
editor, J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq., to whom the state is already 
largely indebted for his labors in unfolding our early history. The 
records here published are the proceedings of the General Court of the 
Colony from the election in May, 1678, to the close of the special ses- 
sion called in June, 1689, to proclaim the accession of William and 
Mary to the throne of England. This is a very important and interest- 
ing period in Connecticut history, as it includes the usurpation of Sir 
Edmund Andros, and comparatively little has been known about it. 
The suspension of the charter government by the royal Governor, was 
from October, 1687, to May, 1689, but for some years before this event, 
as Mr. Trumbull informs us, the proceedings of the General Court afford 
but little insight into the course of events inthe Colony. Those subjects 
which most nearly concerned its welfare, and which may be supposed to 





* The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, May, 1678—June, 1689 : 
with notes and an appendix, comprising such documents from the state archives, 
and other sources, as illustrate the history of the colony during the administration 
of Sir Edmund Andros, Transcribed and edited in accordance with a resolution 
of the General Assembly. By J. Hammonp Trumsucyt. Hartford: Case, Lock- 
wood & Co. 8vo. pp. 538. 
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have almost exclusively engrossed the attention of the Court, are rarely 
mentioned in the records. There was- abundant reason for this in the 
fact that every page was written in the expectation that it might soon 
be subjected to the scrutiny of an arbitrary governor. 

The great value of this volume consists in the selection that the editor 
has made from the papers in the state archives, which throw light upon 
this part of our history. He has succeeded in giving a documentary 
history of this period which, we doubt not, is as complete as possible. 
He informs us that every document which is preserved in the Connecti- 
cut archives has been carefully examined, and either printed in full or a 
sufficient abstract given. The laws enacted for New England, by Andros 
and the council, are now, for the first time, printed from a copy belong- 
ing to the Library of Yale College. Extracts have been made from 
Gershom Bulkeley’s curious narrative, entitled “ Will and Doom,” &c., 
which supply many interesting particulars with regard to the opening 
and closing scenes of the administration of Andros in Connecticut- 
Extracts have also been made from the volumes of “ Usurpation” 
Papers, in the Secretary’s office in Boston. The work of transcribing 
and editing seems to have been done with discrimination and in 
the most thorough manner, and the volume is everywhere enriched with 
notes which testify to the care and labor which have been bestowed 
upon it. 


Nores on THe Fiorip1an Peyinsutar.*—This unpretending little 
volume, evidently a labor of love, is valuable for its biblio-graphical in- 
formation with regard to the history of East Florida. It furnishes a 
critical account of the numerous works upon that country which have 
come under the inspection of the author. They are grouped in six sec- 
tions ; works pertaining (1) to the early explorations; (2) to the French 
colonies ; (3) to the first Spanish supremacy ; (4) to the English su- 
premacy ; (5) to the second Spanish supremacy; and (6) to the su- 
premacy of the United States. The volume contains several chapters 
devoted to information with regard to the different Indian tribes who 
have inhabited the peninsular; and there are descriptions given also of 
the Indian mounds and other antiquities which abound in the country. 
Mr. Brinton does not give us any intimation whether he intends to make 
any further use, himself, of the abundant materials which he must have 





* Notes on the Floridian Peninsalar, its literary History, Indian Tribes, and 
Antiquities. By Daniex G, Brinton, A. B. Philadelphia: King & Baird. 1859. 
18mo. pp. 202. 
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collected at the expense of many hours of toil. Yet we cannot but 
hope that one who has been so successful in the work of preparation will 
be induced to go on, for we are confident he will be equally successful 
as the historian of Florida. At all events this little work will be in- 
valuable to every student of the history of the peninsular. 


Tae Curva Misstoyx.*—This book will be found an invaluable aid to 
all who are wishing to make themselves acquainted with the history of 
what has been done for the evangelization of China by Christians of all 
denominations. The book contains nearly fifty biographical sketches, 
carefully prepared, of deceased missionaries, 


Otp Sovrn Cuaret Prayer Meetinc.}—Few churches in the land 
have more interesting associations connected with them than the Old 
South Church in Boston! The bouk, whose title we give, adds another 
chapter to its long and honorable history. It gives an account of the 
well known “ daily prayer meeting ;” and furnishes what will be of special 
interest to the next generation, ‘‘a phonographic report of one meeting 


including every prayer offered, every hymn sung, and every remark 
made.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire or Jonatuan Troumsutt, Sentor.[—In the November number 
we hope to be able to present our readers with a suitable Review of 
this volume, which commemorates the life and services of that eminent 
patriot, Jonaraay Trumpvtt, Senior. We have not the space to speak 
of him, or of this Life by Hon. I. W. Stuart, as we should like, or as the 
subject demands. The name of Jonathan Trumbull stands second to 
none after that of Washington among those who achieved our national 
independence. The only Colonial Governor who on the breaking out of 
the war of the revolution stood by the cause of the people, he gained 





* The China Mission: Embracing a History of the various Missions of all 
denominations among the Chinese. With Biographical Sketches of Deceased 
Missionaries. By Wriitiam Dean, D. D., twenty years a Missionary to China. 
New York: Shelton & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp 896. 

+ Old South Chapel Prayer Meeting: Its origin and history. With interesting 
narratives and instances of remarkable conversions in answer to prayer. 1859. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co, 18mo. pp. 199. For sale by F, T. Jarman. 
Price 50 cents. 

¢ Life of Jonathan Trumbull, Senior, Governor of Connecticut. By I. W. 
Srvart. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1859. 8vo. pp. 700. 
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the proud title of the “ Revolutionary Governor.” Under him the little 
state of Connecticut became the second state in the Union, as regards 
the amount of military force contributed to the common cause. She 
had twenty-five regiments of militia; and of these, it is said, that twenty- 
two full regiments were in actual service, out of the state, at one and 
the same time, and that the most busy and pressing season of the year. 
It is always to be remembered, too, that Governor Trumbull is: the 
original “ Brother Jonathan ;” a name now accepted as the soubriquet 
of the United States of America. Dr. Bushnell, in his “Speech for 
Connecticut,” says, “Our Connecticut Jonathan was to Washington 
what the scripture Jonathan was to David, a true friend, a counsellor 
and a stay of confidence—Washington’s brother. When he wanted 
honest counsel and wise, he would say, ‘let us consult Brother Jona- 
than ;’- and then afterwards, partly from habit and partly in play- 
fulness of phrase, he would say the same when referring any matter to 
the Congress,—‘ let us consult Brother Jonathan.’ And so it fell out 
rightly, that as Washington was called the Father of his Country, so he 
named the fine boy, the nation, after his brother Jonathan—a good, 
solid, scripture name, which as our sons and daughters of the coming 
time may speak it, any where between the two oceans, let them remem- 
ber honest, old Connecticut and the faithful and true brother she gave 
to Washington.” This Life of the man whom Washington pronounced 
to be one of the purest patriots of the revolution, we could wish might 
be in the home of every American. 


James Hittnovse.*—In Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education for June, 
1859, may be found an exceedingly interesting and valuable Article 
commemorating the life and services of the Hon. James Hillhouse. The 
author is Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven. No man since 
the revolution has done such service for Connecticut as Mr. Hillhouse. 
He was from 1790 to 1810 in Congress—six years as a representative, 
and fourteen years as Senator. His services in this capacity were ter- 
minated only by his voluntary resignation, with the high appreciation of 
his eminently valuable services by his constituents, This was manifested 
by the position assigned him immediately in a new field of labor. The 
work of extricating the “School fund” of Connecticut from its embar- 
rassments, and placing it on a firm and lasting foundation, was com- 
mitted to him, and in accomplishing this, the great work of his life, he 
was engaged from 1810 to 1825. His labors in behalf of public works 
in the state, and the local improvements cf the place of his abode were 
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unremitted, and of the highest importance. His administration of the 
Treasury of Yale College, for fifty years, was characterized by a fidelity 
and zeal which will ever be remembered to his honor by the friends of 
that institution. Well have the many and valuable services of this emi- 
nent man been commemorated by Dr. Bacon in the Article of which 
we speak. It is followed by a History of the School Fund of Connecti- 
cut. The two Articles together constitute a mass of information which 
will well repay the perusal and study of the friends of education and 
human progress. 


Lire or Havetocx.*—The preface of this memoir of Gen. Have- 
lock reminds us of the fact that when the news of his death reached 
New York, the flags of the shipping in the port were hung at half 
mast. The sense of personal loss that was then everywhere felt in 
this country will not soon be forgotten by those who in 1857 watched 
for the tidings of that last, long march of his under the burning sun 
of India to the relief of Lucknow. Never before has an English 
military officer gained such a hold upon the sympathies of the 
American people! This was owing in part to the fact that he was 
regarded as the savior of the women and children at Lucknow from 
the horrors of another such a fiendish massacre as that at Cawnpore ; 
but it was due also to the confidence that was felt in him as a man of 
high religious principle. Mr. Headley has prepared a very full and 
excellent sketch of his life. He has had access to the best sources of 
information, and the work is in every respect a very satisfactory one. 
The memoir embraces an account of the earlier campaigns in Burmah 
and Afghanistan, in which Havelock gained his knowledge of Indian 
warfare. Those details of his religious life which are of general interest, 
are given with sufficient particularity. And the volume closes with the 
story of those memorable “ hundred days”. which resulted in the relief 
of Lucknow. 


\ Tae Hatpayes anp Terr Frienps.t—It is well known that one 
of the most remarkable religious movements in Europe during the 
present century had its origin in connection with the visit to Geneva 





* The Life of General H. Havelock, K. C. B. By J.T. Heavier. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 3875 For sale by T. H. Pease. 

+ Memoir of Robert Haldane and James Alexander Haldane ; with sketches 
of their friends, and of the progress of religion in Scotland and on the continent 
of Europe in the former half of the nineteenth century. 12mo. 1859. Amer- 
ican Tract Society. pp. 278. For sale by F. T. Jarman. 
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of a Scottish gentleman, Mr. Robert Haldane, in 1816. He soon 
became acquainted with two students of Socinian theology in the 
College of Geneva, and found them, as he says, in profound darkness 
in respect to the gospel. “They could not have been more ignorant 
if they had been trained in the schools of Socrates or Plato, and had 
enjoyed no other means of instruction.” They soon became convinced 
that they knew nothing of the Scriptures or the way of salvation, and 
exceedingly desirous of information. These two students, with whom 
Mr. Haldane first conversed, brought six others in the same state of 
mind with themselves. He had many and Jong conversations with 
them, and in the winter of 1817 was induced to give a course of 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, which almost all the students in 
theology regularly attended. Sixteen of these young men, as the 
fruits of his labor, are said to have become subjects of divine grace. 
Among them were Merle D’Aubigné, now known as the author of the 
History of the Reformation, Adolf Monod, the celebrated Protestant 
preacher in Paris, and Felix Neff, the Alpine Missionary. Mr. James 
A. Haldane, an elder brother of Robert, is scarcely less known for his 
very successful labors in Scotland. The memoir of these two brothers, 
prepared by a son of the elder, is a work of unusual interest, It is 
perhaps too extended for most readers. The American Tract Society 
have done well in preparing this new memoir whose title we give, 
which, though comparatively brief, presents a very satisfactory account 
of what was accomplished at home and abroad by these two men. 


Tue Port Preacuer, Cuartes Wesiey.*—The story of the life of 
the great Methodist poet and preacher, Charles Wesley, is full of inci- 
dents which are admirably calculated to interest and instruct the young. 
We are glad to find that a compilation has been prepared for the use of 
sunday school scholars, from the large English biography by Jackson, 
which was re-published in New York, in 1842. 

We remind our readers of the well known story of the offer made by 
the wealthy Irish gentleman, Garret Wesley, Esq., to adopt Charles, wher. 
he was a boy at school at Westminster, and make him his heir, if he 
would leave England and reside with him in Ireland. The offer being 
declined, Mr. Wesley subsequently adopted a kinsman on condition of 
his receiving the name of Wesley. This young man was afterwards 





* The Poet Preacher; a brief memorial of Charles Wesley, the eminent 
preacher and poet. By Cuartes Apams. Five illustrations. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter. 12mo. pp. 234. Price 75 cents. For sale by F. T. Jarman. 
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raised to the peerage, under the title of Baron Mornington, and was the 
grandfather of the great Duke of Wellington. Mr. Jackson has well 
summed up the case as follows : 


Had Charles Wesley accepted the proposal that was made to him, he would 
have been far removed from the religious friends who were the instruments of his 
conversion and subsequent piety, and Richard Colley would never have possessed 
the property of Garret Wesley. According to all human calculation, therefore, 
the world would never have enjoyed the benefit of Charles Wesley’s ministry ; 
his incomparable hymns would never have been written; the extension of the 
British empire in India, under the administration of the Marquis Wellesley might 
not have taken place ; and the general who conquered Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
thus overthrew one of the greatest tyrannies that ever existed, might never have 
been born. What a thought, that events so immensely important, and involving 
the temporal and spiritual interests of millions, should have been contingent upon 

_ the volition of an impetuous boy, who was left to decide whether he would re- 
main in England with the prospects of poverty and labor before him, or go to 
Ireland to enjoy the luxuries and honor of wealth.” 


Tae Lire anv Lerrers or rue Rev. C. N. Riester.*—This book is 
a sketch of what Mr. Righter did in the last year of his life, rather 
than of what he was as a thinker and as a man. Those who knew 
him as a student in college and the Theological Seminary, could have 
told Mr. Prime much which he did not seem to care to know, else he 
would not have been content to give so hasty and superficial a view of 
the marked and distinguishing features of so interesting a person. Mr. 
Righter was not only the buoyant-spirited, the cheerful and the earnest 
man whom his biographer describes—but he was also ardent in his pur- 
suit of truth in Science and Theology, and fearless and independent in 
the avowal and defense of his opinions. He was a very ardent admirer 
and affectionate pupil of the late Dr. Taylor, his principal Theological 
teacher. He made special studies of Geology, Metaphysics, and Litera- 
ture while a Theological student, and was ever wakeful and eager to 
learn whatever might be known. His modest manvers and his symmet- 
rical character veiled and obscured the force of his intellect and the range 
of the attainments which he had achieved. A large circle of friends will 
value this well-intended memorial to his honor, and only regret that it is 
not more complete. 





* The Bible in the Levant ; or the Life and Letters of the Rev. C. N. Rieurer, 
Agent of the American Bible Society in the Levant. By Samuet Inenavus Prime. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1859. 18mo. pp. 336. 
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Carnarine.*—The author of this book is a well known and highly 
respected clergyman of Boston. He has given a short sketch of the 
Jast days and the triumphant death of a young lady, “ Catharine,” who 
was his own daughter. It is followed by a tender and affectionate pre- 
sentation of those truths which have been the alleviation of his sorrow. 
It is the story of a father who has seen his child “made competent to 
meet intelligently and deliberately the last enemy,” and to come off 
conqueror, “able to sustain and comfort” those who loved her, that 
she was leaving behind. We do not know a better book to put into the 
hands of those who are suffering from a similar bereavement. We 
make two extracts, which will show how thoroughly the author is able to 
enter into the feelings of the afflicted, and how tenderly and with what 
warm sympathy he leads them to the sources of consolation. 


“ At the death of a friend the greatest suffering does not occur immediately 
upon the event. It comes when the world have forgotten that you have cause to 
weep ; for when the eyes are dry the heart is often bleeding. There are hours—no, 
they are more concentrated tban hours,—there are moments, when the thought of 
a lost and loved one who has perished out of your family circle, suspends all inter- 
est in everything else; when the memory of the departed floats over you like a 
wandering perfume, and recollections come in throngs with it,—flooding the soul 
with grief. The name, of necessity or accidentally spoken, sets all your soul 
ajar; and your sense of loss, utter loss, for all time, brings more sorrow with it by 
far than the parting scene.” pp. 25, 26. 

“See that chamber in yonder mansion, where all the comforts, and some of the 
luxuries, of life, have contributed to prepare for some mysterious event. The 
garden of Eden failed to possess such joys as are in anticipation, and are soon to 
be made perfect. Everything seems waiting, with silent but thrilling interest, for 
the arrival of an unknown occupant. And there is raiment of needle-work, and 
of fine twined linen, and gifts of cunning device, from the looms of the old world, 
and from graceful fingers and loving hearts here, every want being anticipated, 
and some wants imagined, to gratify the love of satisfying them. And now God 
breathes the breath of life, and a living soul begins its deathless career, amidst joys 
and thanksgivings, which swell through the wide circles of kindred and acquaint- 
anceship. The Holy Spirit, in the process of time, renews and sanctifies the soul 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant; and having, through life, walked 
with God, the day arrives when the spirit must return to God who gave it. You 
saw how it was received here at its entrance into the world. You have seen what 
the atonement, and regeneration, and sanctification, and providence, and grace, 
have done for it, and with what accumulated love the Father of Spirits, and 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier, must regard it. And now do we suppose that the 
shroud, and the coffin, and the funeral, and the narrow house, and the darkness, and 





* Catharine. By the author of “ Agnes and the Little Key.” Boston: J. E. 
Tilton & Co. 1859. pp. 192. 12mo. For sale by F. T. Jarman. Price 75 cents. 
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the solitude, and corruption, and the whole dreary and terrible train of death and 
the grave, are symbols of its reception into heaven; the proper pageantry of its 
arrival and resting place within the veil? Believe it not! If God prepared in 
our hearts such a welcome for the infant stranger, that even its helpless feet 
were thought of, and cared for, surely when those feet, wearied in the pilgrimage 
of the strait and narrow way, arrive at heaven's gate, it must be, it is, amidst re- 
joicings and ministrations of love to which earth has no parallel. Let kings and 
queens prepare a royal room for the new born prince: “ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go, and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” pp. 79, 80, 81. 


Wittarp Memorr.*—The publication of family memoirs is now a 
common occurrence. It furnishes an occasion for laborious research 
on the part of the author, and often brings before the public new and 
interesting facts. These facts the future historian can employ to great 
advantage. 

The subject of this memoir is Major Simon Willard, who emigrated 
from the County of Kent, England, to Massachusetts, in 1634, and 
made his residence successively at Concord, Lancaster, and Groton. He 
died in 1676. He filled many important offices. His biography con- 
nects itself with the civil affairs of Massachusetts Bay in what may be 
called the home department. It exhibits the internal history of the 
colony, and shows how it grew up to its present form. There are also 
some topics here of a more general interest, as the confederation of 
the colonies of New England in 1643, and Philip’s war at a subsequent 
period. , 

The descendants of Simon Willard are very numerous, most of the 
Willards in New England being descended from him. The author of the 
memoir gives his descendants to the fourth generation. The present 
generation of Willards, by inquiring the name of their grandfather and 
great-grandfather, can easily connect themselves with the genealogies 
here given. 

The author, who is a descendant of Major Simon Willard, traces his 
pedigree to Richard Willard, of Horsmonden, County of Kent, Eng- 
land, making seven generations. 

On pages 71-73 is a list of fifteen generations, commencing with 
William Wyllard, of Haylesham, Sussex, in 1341, and ending with 





* Willard Memoir; or, Life and Times of Major Simon Willard. With 
Notices of three Generations of his Descendants. By JoserH Wittarp. Bos- 
ton. 1858. pp. 488. 
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John Harry Willard, of Eastbourne, England, born 1770, died in 
1845. But the exact mode of connection of their family with that of 
Simon Willard, has not been ascertained. The list just referred to 
gives us thirty-three years as the average interval between two success- 
ive generations. 

The author has a long discussion about the origin of the name. 
The name is undoubtedly Teutonic; but whether it is of Anglo-Saxon, 
or Norman origin, is uncertain. Teutonic proper names of persons 
are often of difficult interpretation. They probably originated in a 
Teutonic dialect now lost. 


SCIENCE. 


Awnvat or Screntiric Discovery, ror 1859.*—The title-page of 
Wells’s Annual of Scientific Discovery, sufficiently explains the scope 
and object of the work. The volume before us is the eleventh of the 
series, and like its predecessors, constitutes an interesting and valuable 
book of reference for all who care to be informed in respect to the 
rapid advances continually making in science and the arts, especially 
for those who are not led by scientific pursuits to an acquaintance 
with the original sources, the various scientific publications of the day, 
from which the materials of these volumes are drawn. If these mate- 
rials were in some instances a little more select, and if, in the depart- 
ments admitting of it, illustrative diagrams could be introduced, the 
general value and usefulness of the work would be much enhanced. 
The volume before us contains a good likeness of Prof. O. M. Mitchel, 
the Director of the Dudley and Cincinnati Observatories. 


Sketcn-Book or Porputar Grotocy.t—The main portion of this book 





* Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1859. Exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in Me- 
chanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Zo- 
ology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, &c., together 
with Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 1858; a list of recent 
scientific publications; obituary of eminent scientific men, ete. Edited by Da- 
vip A. Wetts, A. M., Author of Principles of Natural Philosophy, Principles of 
Chemistry, Science of Common Things, ete. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 

+ Popular Geology: A series of Lectures read before the Philosophical In- 
stitution of Edinburgh. With Descriptive Sketches from a Geologist’s Portfolio. 
By Hueu Mitter. With an Introductory Resumé of the Progress of Geological 
Science within the last two years, by Mrs. Miller. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1859, 
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consists, as the title indicates, of a series of Lectures delivered with 
great popular effect before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, 
about four years ago. The series, as delivered, embraced eight lec- 
tures ; the last two of which, having been already published as chapters 
. fourth, fifth, and sixth, in “Testimony of the Rocks,” are not included 
in this volume. The remaining six, however, are complete in them- 
selves, and give in Hugh Miller’s well known graphic and captivating 
style, and with all, or more than all his usual richness of illustration 
personal incident and literary allusion, a comprehensive view of the 
Geological History of the globe, particularly as illustrated in the Ge- 
ology of Scotland. They embody some of the choicest materials which 
for years he had been preparing with so much diligence for the great 
work of his life, the Geology of Scotland—a work which he was not 
permitted to execute, except in this partial way. The Lectures are 
introduced by a very interesting sketch of the recent progress of geo- 
logical discovery, from the pen of Mrs. Miller, and are followed by a 
collection of fragmentary sketches and essays from the portfolio of Mr. 
Miller, on various points in geology, including many discoveries of 
interest not only to the geologist, but also to the general reader. Those 
who have read the works of this lamented author, previously published, 
will need no further commendation of this. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Hovsgnoip Lisrary—Fiast Series.*—'This attractive little library of 
twelve volumes is the result of a very successful attempt to supplant the 
trashy literature, which is now so abundant, by placing within the reach 
of every one, in clear type and on good paper, some of the very best 
reading which our literature affords. The plan, which the editor, O. W. 
Wight, Esq., has adopted, is somewhat novel, and is deserving special 
commendation. He has selected from standard authors, from our most 
elaborate histories, from our best reviews and encyclopedias, and from 
the articles of our most popular essayists, some of those shorter bio- 
graphical sketches of the lives of distinguished men which are univer- 
sally acknowledged to be master-pieces. These, his publishers, Messrs. 





* Household Library. First Series. Twelve volumes. New York: Delisser & 
Proctor. 18mo. 1859, Averaging two hundred and fifty pages each. Price of 
each volume, 50 cents, (prepaid by mail.) The whole set (twelve volumes) will 
be sent to any address in the United States, not more than three thousand miles, 
prepaid, on the receipt of five dollars, 
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Delisser & Proctor, have given to the public entire, without material 
abbreviation, in a style which will soon make them popular in our 
libraries, on our rail-cars, by the sea side, as well as in the houses 
of many who would never otherwise see them. Such single chapters in 
a large volume, or single articles in an encyclopedia, however full of 
interest, are often repulsive to the young, and to all who have not 
formed a decided taste for reading. It would seem as if the size of a 
large book, and the abstruseness of the other chapters, kept them from 
grappling with and enjoying what ought to give them pleasure, and 
what is really the cream of the whole. To all such these handsome 
little “ eighteen-mos” will prove very attractive, and may serve as an 
introduction to a better acquaintance with the standard literature of the 
language. The work of the editor has been well done, and although 
he has kept himself out of sight as much as possible, still the marks of 
his intelligent supervision are seen everywhere, in the notes, and in the 
short introductory essays which preface each book. 

The volumes are not numbered, but the first volume published gives 
Michelet’s “ Maid of Orleans” in an English translation; and in the 
preface a brief outline sketch of the life of that distinguished French 
historian. 

The second volume is devoted to Robert Burns. We have, first, a 
short Article, from the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which gives merely 
his “ external life,” and then follows Carlyle’s well-known and grand 
“spiritual portrait” of his gifted fellow-countryman. The preface 
furnishes, from the “English Cyclopzdia,” a sketch of the life of Car- 
lyle himself. 

The third volume makes accessible to all, in this convenient form, 
that able chapter of Grote’s great history of Greece, which gives the life 
of Socrates. A short biographical notice of Mr. Grote is in the preface. 

The fourth volume contains Lamartine’s “ Christopher Columbus,” 
with a sketch of the life of the distinguished author. 

The fifth volume gives the main portion of Macaulay's brilliant essay 
on the life of Frederick the Great, with notes from Carlyle’s more 
recent and extended work. Also a sketch of Macaulay himself, which 
is from the “English Cyclopzdia.” 

Volume sixth contains a life of the younger Pitt, just written by 
Macaulay expressly for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” preceded by a 
brief life of the Earl of Chatham, his father; selected from the same 
Encyclopedia. 

Volume seventh has the fiftieth chapter of Gibbon’s “Decline and. 
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Fall of the Roman Empire,” embracing the life of Mahomet, with the 
notes of Dean Milman and Dr. William Smith. 

Volume eighth has Chevalier Bunsen’s life of Martin Luther, contribu- 
ted by him to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ;” followed by “ An Esti- 
mate of Luther’s Character and Genius,” by Carlyle; and, in addition, 
what the editor calls “ The Reverse-side of the Picture ;” or a statement 
of the blemishes of Luther’s character, by Sir William Hamilton. A 
sketch of the life of Chevalier Bunsen completes this interesting and 
valuable volume. 

Volume ninth has Lamartine’s Oliver Cromwell, and volume tenth, 
Wiffen’s life of Torquato Tasso. 

These are to be followed, in volume eleventh, by the life of Peter the 
Great, compiled by Mr. Wight, the editor; and in volume twelfth, by 
the “ Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” 

We could wish that a set of this “ Household Library ” might soon 
find its way into every “School Library” in the land. 


Montatcne’s Worxs.*—Mr. Wight is also editing the best trans- 
lations of some of the French standard classical writers. The only one 
which we have yet examined is his edition of Montaigne’s works. This 
contains Mr. Hazlitt’s life of Montaigne, also an abridgment of Mr. 
Bayle St. John’s biography of him, a bibliographical notice of the various 
editions of Montaigne’s Essays, and an account of his portraits. 

This is not a book for miscellaneous reading. Neither the habits nor 
the modes of thinking of the Frenchman of the world, nor the character 
of the times in which he lived, make him an author for the present time 
or for the people of this country. A philosopher looking out upon the 
world from his “loop-holes of retreat” he has produced much that is 
lively, shrewd, witty, learned, and philosophical. He lived in the last half 
of the seventeenth century, during the reign of Louis XIV, when if 
France was splendid and magnificent it was dissolute and licentious. 
Montaigne did not differ from the prevalent character of his age and na- 
tion, and spoke out his thoughts freely and fearlessly, not to reform, but 
to please and gratify his countrymen. 

Now our own theory is that the licentiousness which would drive an 





* Works of Michael Montaigne, comprising his Essays, Journey into Italy, and 
Letters, with Notes from all the Commentatators and Biographical and Bibliograph- 
ical Notices. By W. Haziitr. A new and carefully revised edition by 0. W, 
Wieat, in 4 vols, New York: Derby & Jackson. 1859. For sale by 8. H. Elliott. 
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author of our days from all decent company, is not to be tolerated in an 
old writer. We shall examine, therefore, with greater interest, the 
other volumes of this series, among which we see announced the works 
of Pascal and Fenelon, as soon to be published. 


Rusxiy’s Two Patus.*—We have never been among the ardent ad- 
mirers of Mr. Ruskin; but must confess that we laid down this book 
with the feeling that we have not before done him justice—that what 

we have considered dogmatism, may be, after all, but a just apprecia- 
tion of himself. We acknowledge that the tone and spirit of this book 
have modified our feelings even when we found ourselves dissenting from 
some of his positions. 

The Two Paths is a collection of addresses delivered at several places, 
in some instances to schools of design, on subjects of peculiar impor- 
tance to all whose business or taste leads them to pay attention to art 
as manufacturers or purchasers. The style is animated and agreeable, 
almost colloquial, and principles are mingled with attractive information 
in a manner to be very pleasing to both hearer and reader. 

The object of these lectures is to enforce the law, that all noble de- 
sign of any kind must depend on the sculpture or painting of Organic 
Forms. The author does this by opening wide the book of Nature, and 
showing that every pebble and leaf, and grain of sand, tell a story and 
convey a lesson; in teaching that we may find beauty and enjoyment 
everywhere ; that forms sculptured by a Divine hand, and pictures 
drawn by a Master artist are to be fownd on every side, and that if we 
wish to be cultivated and happy, we have only to open our eyes and 
learn both to observe and enjoy. 

But the charm of the book lies in the fact that while giving instruc- 
tion and enforcing rules for decorative art, there is constantly evident a 
fervid enthusiasm for the beautiful in Nature in all its forms, and a deep 
religious reverence for the good as well as the beautiful, which will 
make it an attractive and useful book to the general reader, as well as 
to those for whom it was particularly intended. 


Tue Convaescent.t—There are few persons who have done so much 
for the good of chronic invalids as N. P. Willis. An invalid for years, 





* The Two Paths ; Being Lectures on Art and its application to Decoration 
and Manufacture, delivered in 1858-9, by Joun Ruskin, M. A. John Wiley. 
New York. 

+ The Convalescent. By N. Parker Wiis. New York: Charles Scribner- 
1859. 12mo. pp. 456. Price $1.25. 
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given over as incurable by his physicians, he has manfully followed out 
a course that he has prescribed for himself, and now at the beginning of 
his fifties, he pronounces that he is “convalescent.” His remedy is per- 
fectly simple, one that any invalid can avail himself of, if he has only 
sufficient resolution. It is this: With a reasonable amount of advice 
from any school of medicine, with a sensible watch of nature's curative 
instincts, and with proper self-government, persevering exercise, and con- 
trol of appetites, “ignore and out-happy” your disease! With good 
spirits, occupation, and “ the disease taken little or no notice of,” recovery 
is at least much more likely! In one of his letters he says, treat your dis- 
ease “as politicians treat the political party that they oppose.” You can’t 
get rid of it altogether, so “keep it in the minority!” It may be said 
this is the oldest of prescriptions. Yet to Mr. Willis fairly belongs the 
honor, as we think, of making it popular among the “ incurables” of 
this generation. He has done good service, and many an invalid, who 
has taken courage in reading his letters, owes to him a lengthened and 
a happier life. 

The present volume, consisting of letters written by the author during 
the year that he was following out the regimen he had determined upon, 
will be interesting to others besides those who are seeking to know how 
to throw off the oppression that comes with disease. The details of 
little excursions taken from Idle-wild, the chronicles of in-door and out- 
of-door pastimes, stories about his dogs and horses, and above all his 
horseback rides and chit-chat about his neighbors, are all written in the 
easy, graceful, genial, and hopeful style that has made Mr. Willis so 
popular as a letter writer. 


Tae Pasa Parers.*—This series of amusing papers, satirizing 
men, manners, and things in New York, came out first in the culumns 
of the “Evening Post.” They are now collected, and appear, in hand- 
some dress, as a volume for the library. They profess to be a transla- 
tion of the letters of Mahommed Pasha—rear-admiral of the Turkish 
navy—addressed to his friend in Stamboul, Abel Ben Hassen, keeper of 
the Green Seal, and superintendent of the sacks of the Bosphorus.” 
The unsophisticated rear-admiral comments with a gravity that is truly 
Turkish upon all the wonderful things that he sees and hears in the 





* The Pasha Papers. Epistles of Mahommed Pasha, Rear-admiral of the 
Turkish Navy, written from New York to his friend Abel Ben Hassen. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1859, 12mo. pp. 312. Price $1. 
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great city of our occidental world; and the satire on our society, our 
pulitics, our churches, our newspapers and the thousand shams that 
everywhere abound is really refreshing. Europeans say of us that we 
are, as a nation, “thin-skinned.” For this reason we are the more likely 
to be benefited by Satire! Might we not have much more of it with 
advantage ! 


Mosaics.*—“Scrap Books” are proverbially entertaining. The 
success of the author of “ Salad for the Solitary,” and “Salad for the 
Social,” and of this new volume, “ Mosaics,” which is also a “ salad,” 
shows that he well understands how to compound the condiments 
which give the true relish to the crowning glory of the dinner table. 
As the Frenchmen have it, “ Any fool can pour the oil; but it takes a 
wise man to put in the mustard and the vinegar.” If we may judge 
from the praise bestowed upon the author, ‘Mr. “ Fred. Saunders,” in 
England and in this country, he is the prince of caterers in this line. 


A Compenvium or American Lirerature.t—In a former number we 
spoke highly of the first edition of this book, and commended it as a 
work that should be in every family where there are young people, 
The author has carefully revised it, and this second edition has been 
enlarged by the addition of some sixty new names. It now contains 
selections from the writings of one hundred and sixty-eight of the best 
known of our American authors, with short biographical sketches of 
each. 

The preface of this second edition informs us that the “Compendi- 
um” has met with opposition in certain quarters, because “some of the 
extracts breathe the spirit of freedom and of opposition to slavery.” 
We have been curious to Jook up some of these “incendiary” passa- 
ges, and suppose that we have found them in an extract from a certain 
document called “The Declaration of Independence,” drawn up, many 
years since, by one Thomas Jefferson, that abounds with some “ glitter- 
ing generalities” about the “Rights of man ;” and in another passage 
selected from a letter, written by George Washington to General La- 
Fayette, which we quote for the benefit of our readers. 





* Mosaics. New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. 12mo. pp. 420. 

+ A Compendium of American Literature, chronologically arranged ; with Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the authors and selections from their works. By CHaRes 
D. Cievetanp. Philadelphia: 1859. E.C. & J. Biddle. 12mo. pp. 984. 
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“There is not a man living who wishes more sincerely than [ do to see a plan 
adopted for the abolition of it, [slavery.] But there is only one proper and 
effectual mode by which it can be accomplished, and that is by legislative 
authority ; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.” 


We should give a wrong impression, however, if we should lead any 
one to suppose that this is anything like a book of anti-slavery extracts. 
We do not think there are a dozen such passages in the beok, of which 
we have mentioned two. The selections seem all to have been made 
fairly and with good taste from our best authors. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue Roman Question.*—This little volume has acquired special 
celebrity in Europe since the Emperor Louis Napoleon has seen fit to 
attempt its suppression. Its republication in this country has been heralded 
by the transfer of whole chapters to tae columns of the principal New 
York Daily Papers. The book is aimed at the temporal power of the Pope 
The author, though professing to be a Roman Catholic, handles “ with- 
out gloves” the whole subject of the ecclesiastical and temporal domin- 
ion exercised by the Holy Father, the Cardinal Bishop of Rome, and 
protests against the continuance of that overgrown ecclesiastical mon- 
archy. No book of the day abounds with such brilliant wit and with 
such withering satire. The chapter on Antonelli is unsurpassed for the 
overwhelming intensity of the ridicule and contempt which are heaped 
on the unfortunate Cardinal. Our limits will allow us to quote only the 
opening sentence. 


“ ANTONELLI was born in a den of thieves. His native place, Sonnino, is more 
celebrated in the history of crime than all Arcadia in the annals of virtue. This 
nest of vultures was hidden in the southern mountains, toward the Neapolitan. 
frontier. Roads, impracticable to mounted dragoons, winding through brakes and 
thickets; forests, impenetrable to the stranger; deep ravines and gloomy cav- 
erns—all combined to form a most desirable landscape, for the convenience of 
crime. The houses of Sonnino, old, ill-built, flung pell-mell one upon the other, 
and almost uninhabitable by human beings, were, in point of fact, little else than 
depots of pillage and magazines of rapine. The population, alert and vigorous, 
had for many centuries practiced armed robbery and depredation, and gained its 
livelihood at the point of the carbine. New-born infants inhaled contempt of the 
law with the mountain air, and drew in the love of others’ goods with their 





* The Roman Question. By E. Asour. Translated from the French by H.C. 
Coarse. 12mo. pp. 219. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. Price 60 cents, 
For sale by T. H. Pease. 
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mothers’ milk. Almost as soon as they could walk, they assumed the cioccie, or 
mocassins of untanned leather, with which they learned to run fearlessly along the 
edge of the giddiest mountain precipices. When they had acquired the art of 
pursuing and escaping, of taking without being taken, the knowledge of the value 
of the different coins, the arithmetic of the distribution of booty, and the princi- 
ples of the rights of nations as they are’ practiced among the Apaches or the 
Comanches, their education was deemed complete. They required no teaching 
to learn how to apply the spoil, and to satisfy their passions in the hour of victory. 

“In the year of grace, 1806, this sensual, brutal, impious, superstitious, igno- 
rant, and cunning race endowed Italy with a little mountaineer, known as Giaco- 
mo Antonelli. 

“ Hawks do not hatch doves. This is an axiom in natural history which has no 
need of demonstration. Had Giacomo Antonelli been gifted at his birth with the 
simple virtues of an Arcadian shepherd, his village would have instantly disowned 
him,” 


Memoria or THE Semi-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION AT ANDOVER, IN 
1858.*—This beautiful volume contains an historic account of the pro- 
ceedings connected with the semi-centennial celebration in 1858, of the 
founding of the Andover Theological Seminary. Also the Commemo- 
rative Address delivered by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New 
Haven, and a large number of short addresses, which were made by 
distinguished gentlemen from among the alumni and friends of the 
institution. The space at our command will not permit us to give here 
any account of the Address of Dr. Bacon. It is enough now, to say 
that it will always be deemed a most important contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of New England. 

Among the shorter Addresses we have been particularly interested 
with some reminiscences of Dr. Murdock, given by Prof. Stowe.» No 
student can fail to read with intense interest the extract which we have 
made: 


“He had an intense love of books, a real affection, I may almost say, an ar- 
dent passion for them, Every volume in his large library was an individual, a 
person to him; it had a history ; no duplicate could supply its place; its very 
binding and lettering and embossing were as minutely observed, and as accurately 
remembered by him as the great truths it might contain. Nothing gave him 
more pleasure than to have the students in his study, and there get them to 
look at, and handle, and feel of the beloved volumes to which he had referred 
in his lectures ; and he would tell the story of each one, where it came from, 
and how he got possession of it, with ali the ardor of a young lover giving a 





* Memorial of the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the founding of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. Andover: W. F. Draper. 8vo. pp. 242. 
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confidential narrative of his first courtship. There is a great difference among 
literary men on this point. Professor Stuart was an insatiable lover of learning, 
a voracious devourer of the contents of books: but he had no care for a book as 
an individual, no love for it as a person. When he had mastered all that a vol- 
ume contained, he no longer cared fur that particular volume; it was no more 
to him than was the shell after he had eaten the nut. Hence, with all his rare 
attainments and genuine love of literature, he never was the owner of many 
books, and what few he had were usually very much out at elbows, for the way 
he would beat and bang them about, in the ardor of his discussions, was an as- 
tonishment to the uninitiated. Even the Bible and Greek Testament, on his 
lecture table, had hard usage, and searcely lasted longer than a French soldier in 
a Russian campaign. 

“Just the reverse in this respect was Dr. Murdock. He loved to accumulate 
books, to own them, to take a tender care of them; and he never willingly parted 
with a volume which he had once possessed; and when his shelves were full, he 
would push the old books back and set up a row of new ones in front of them, 
and his cases were purposely constructed for such an emergency. Every book 
was to him as a daughter, of whose person, and dress, and ornaments, he was 
fastidiously careful. The quiet delight with which, in his solitary old age, he 
would sit in his library and look round on his books, will never be forgotten by 
any one who has once appreciatingly witnessed it.” pp. 219, 220. 


M. Bavratn on tHe Art or Exrempore Speaxine.*—This book is 
written in the lucid and glowing style of which the Frenchman, above all 
other men, is master, and by which he knows how to give life to a 
dry theme. It handles the subject of extemporaneous speaking in a 
philosophical spirit, not dwelling on the details and externalities of 
speech-making, but rather on the mental and moral qualities, on the 
attitude of feeling and will, which give success to an orator. Yet, there 
are valuable remarks on the organs of speech, and on the physical 
training that is requisite. We have seen no work on this subject 
which so well describes the feelings of an inexperienced speaker, and 
none which offers him better counsel. It is not a complete treatise, 
but, as far as it goes, it will prove a valuable and popular manual. 


Sicut anp Hearne: now Preservep anv now Lost.t—The eye 





* The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the 
Bar. By M. Bautatn, Vicar-general and Professor at the Sorbonne, etc., ete. 
With additions by a member of the New York Bar. New York: Chas. Scribner. 
1859. 12mo. Price $1. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

+ Sight and Hearing: how Preserved and how Lost. By J. Henry Crark, 
M.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. 1859. pp. 351. Price $1.25. 
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and the ear are of such special importance to literary men that this 
book is deserving of their attention. In reading it we have been 
reminded of the fate of the French general who was the first to reach 
the summit of the Mt. Cenis Pass, at the commencement of the present 
Italian war. Heated and fatigued by the labor of the ascent, he 
called for a tumbler of ice water, drank it, and fell immediately dead. 
It was said if he had known one tenth part as much about preserving 
life as he did about destroying it, he would not have lost his life 
so foolishly. How many literary men have lost or have permanently 
impaired their sight or their hearing by ignorantly transgressing plain 
and simple laws which an hour’s study of such a book as Mr. Clark’s 
would have saved them. For those who are already sufferers, we 
quote two pieces of advice. One is, Obsta Principiis /—Attend imme- 
diately to the difficulty. In nearly every case of disease of the eye or 
ear, there was a time in its history when it could have been cured or 
prevented. The other is—Don’t undertake to be your own physician! 
Consult some one who has made the subject a special study. 


Hours with my Popits.*—The authoress of this book, Mrs. Lin- 
coln Phelps, a sister of Mrs. Emma Willard, of Albany, was for many 
years principal of the “ Patapsco Institute, of Maryland,” a boarding 
school for young ladies. She has prepared various works for schools, 
among which “Lincoln’s Botany” had some years ago considerable 
reputation. Her new volume contains a selection of more than forty 
of the lectures which she has been in the habit of reading to her 
pupils. They are on a great variety of subjects pertaining to the 
education of young ladies, their morals, their behavior, their intercourse 
with the world, suggestions with regard to readiny, the formation of 
habits, and methods of usefulness. The lectures are all characterized 
by an earnest desire to inculcate the principles of virtue, and piety, and 
good taste; and in turning over the pages, we have met with much 
that we trust will prove an antidote to the fashionable follies of the 
day. With regard to “coming out in society,” she says: 


“Some parents with ill-judged kindness make the period of a daughter's 
leaving school an era of extravagance and dissipation; and instead of seeking 
to develop good principles, and confirm the habits of industry, order, and self- 





* Hours with my Pupils; or, Educational Addresses. By Mrs. Lincotn 
Puetrs, Author of “ Lincoln’s Botany.” New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. 
12mo. pp.368. Forsale by F.T. Jarman. Price $1. 
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restraint, which the faithful educator has so carefully labored to cultivate, they 
seem in haste to change all, and before the daughter shall be called upon to 
encounter the realities of life, to suffer her to become dazzled with the false 
glare of pleasure, and rendered unfit for the scenes of duty and trial which await 
her. ‘ Poor girl!’ they say; ‘she has been long confined to school; she ought 
now to be indulged! The troubles of life will come fast enough!’ And so she 
is permitted to destroy her health by dissipation, to lose her innocent simplicity 
in the search for adventure, and to acquire a fondness for excitement which will 
render the quiet scenes of practical life dull and monotonous, Surely, this is 
ili-judged kindness on the part of the parent!” 


Revivat Skercues anp Manvat.*—-This book, prepared by the Rev. 
Heman Humpnrey, D. D., of Pittsfield, Mass., is intended to furnish a 
sketch of the history of revivals in all countries and in all ages of the 
church. It will be found to be a valuable book for reference in every 
pastor’s library. 


Scrence axp Art or Cuess.}—This is no mere compilation of the 
games of chess played by the great masters of the chess-board. The 
author understands that there is a science of chess; and from the 
first to the last chapter, has gone on developing this idea, according to 
true scientific principles. Consequently, this is a book that can be 
intelligently studied. The “moves” in celebrated games are given ; 
but each game is introduced for a definite object, and illustrates some 
principle that. has been already explained. The theory of each differ- 
ent method of “attack” and “defense,” of “exchanges” and of 
“different openings,” is given. But most important of all, the reader 
is taught how to “plan” a game himself, as a general plans a 
campaign ; and is made to feel that Napoleon’s maxim in war, is the 
key to victory on the chess board as truly as on the field of battle. 
Tout l'art consiste a étre le plus fort sur un point donné.” Or, as the 
author expresses it: “A single principle underlies and determines all 
attacks. It is the combination and direction of the Pieces upon a 
given point.” 


Kierert’s sew Watt-Mar or Patestine.—This “wall-map” of 
Palestine deserves to be more widely known in this country, than it is. 





* Revival Sketches and Manual. In two parts. By “Rev. Heman Humpnrey, 
D. D. Published by the American Tract Society. New York: 12mo. pp. 476. 
For sale by F. T. Jarman. Price 50 cents. 

+ Science and Art of Chess. By J. Monro, B. C. L. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1859. 12mo. pp. 281. Price $1. 
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For Bible Classes and Sunday Schools, as well as for private study, it 
may be confidently commended, on account of its size, accuracy, and 
distinctness. It is five feet ten inches in length, and nearly four feet 
in width. If properly used, it cannot fail to be an invaluable aid to the 
pastor in his illustrations of Biblical history and geography to the 
young people of his charge. Aside from this, we can say from our 
own experience that the reading of any of the siandard works on 
Biblical geography with this map suspended against the wall, is 
attended with a very great increase of interest and satisfaction. Messrs. 
B. Westermann & Co., German booksellers and importers, in New 
York, furnish this magnificent work, mounted on rollers, at $5.50, or 
in sheets at $2.75. The small school map, which is a reduction of 
this, is sold for twenty-five cents, but is necessarily somewhat deficient 
in distinctness. 


Proressor SuepHerv’s Brank State Giopes.—The ancients believed 
the earth to be an extended plain with an ocean-river around, in whose 
waters the sun, moon, and stars had their habitation. Along the banks 
of this river were located the abodes of the dead, and the islands of the 
blessed. Indefinitely westward were the sweet fields of Elysium, fanned 
by gentle zephyrs. In process of time geometers and navigators dis- 
pelled the long cherished illusion, and taught the globular form of the 
earth. Yet, notwithstanding this, for the want of a cheap and convenient 
spherical apparatus, our schools have, as a whole, continued for centuries 
to teach the configurations of the earth, with the local relations of its 
different countries upon a flat surface, thereby from the first plunging 
the learner into a labyrinth of perspective, from which he is seldom if 
ever extricated. 

This long-felt evil is now remedied by the simple Blank Slate Globes, 
invented by Prof. Forrest Shepherd, of New Haven. At a price less 
than the ordinary Geography and Atlas every child may be supplied 
with one of these globes mounted in a neat frame, and surrounded 
with a horizon made of slate, like the body of the globe. With it the 
child gaius at once the ideas of north, south, east, and west; of axis, 
and revolution from west to east. Then, with an ordinary slate pencil, 
he may draw his meridians for east and west longitude, and, as it were, 
in a moment, by turning the globe, mark the equator, tropics and polar 
circles. Now he is prepared to trace with his pencil the outlines of sea 
and land, locate the course of rivers, mountain chains, &c,, as well as 
mark the position of cities, and political boundaries. Upon the slated 
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horizon he may write out the characteristic products of the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms of the different latitudes. By suc- 
cessive exercises of this kind the child reproduces for himself a picture of 
the great world in which he lives, and thereby lays the foundation for a 
masterly knowledge of geography, ever vivid and abiding—a knowledge 
indispensible in this age of mechanical wonders, when electric cables 
are beginning to span the ocean, and great distances on Jand are trav- 
ersed in such brief intervals of time. 

In the opinion of the late Prof. Olmsted, this unpretending globe, of 
which we speak, will be quite as useful in the study of spherics and 
astronomy as in physical and mathematical geography. The eclip- 
tic, the colures, and indeed all the celestial circles may be quickly drawn 
with great accuracy, and marked in their order, so that one globe serves 
every purpose of a pair of ordinary globes. There is no reason to think, 
however, that the sale of printed globes, or of geographies and atlases 
will be diminished; but rather increased by the introduction of this 
new globe. These slate globes are made of various sizes up to thirty 
inches in diameter, and have already been introduced into various High 
Schools, Normal Schools, as well as common schools and colleges in 
different parts of our country. 


Hooxer’s Prmary Grocraruy.*—The peculiar feature of this 
geography is, that “ what the child is already familiar with is made the 
basis of the extension of his knowledge.” The scholar is therefore made 
to begin with the geography of the school-house, and then is carried on 
to that of the howse-lot, the town, and the state. 


PERICDICAL LITERATURE, 


JouRNAL oF THE American Ortentat Socrety.t—lIt is more than 
two years since the last preceding issue of this Journal—the second 
number of the fifth volume—made its appearance. The intermission 
has been owing partly to the temporary absence of its principal con- 
ductors from the country, and partly to the want of pecuniary means. 
As regards the latter cause of delay, we are glad to learn that not only 
is it removed for the present, but there is reason to hope that it may 





* Geography for Primary Schools, on the true method. By Worrsineron 
Hooker, M. D, New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 1859. 18mo. pp. 144. 

+ Journal of the American Oriental Society. Sixth volume. Number I. 
New Haven. 1859. pp. 268. 
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not recur in the future. Within the last two years, the membership of 
the Society has been largely extended, and thus its resources greatly 

- increased ; and it is expected, that from this time forward, the members 
will receive every year, in return for their yearly contributions, an 
octavo volume of several hundred pages. Of this return, we are con- 
fident that they will have ne:ther reason nor disposition to complain, so 
long as the matter furnished to them shall continue to be of the same 
high order as the contents of the number before us. The first Article, 
of more than a hundred pages, is contributed by the learned and excel- 
lent Chevalier Kbanikoff, Russian Consul-General at Tabriz in Persia. 
His name is familiar to the American public from the reports of our 
missionaries in that part of the world, who have been much indebted to 
his enlightened interest and uniform friendship. In this communication 
to the Oriental Society, he gives an account of a very interesting 
Arabic manuscript, which has come into his possession. It is entitled 
Book of the Balance of Wisdom, and relates to the water-balance and 
the determination of specific gravities. The subject is discussed in a 
copious and exhaustive manner. The writer gives the views of prece- 
ding philosophers, both Grecian and Arabian, combining with them the 
results of his own researches and experiments. His name isso modestly 
and obscurely stated in his work, as to have escaped the notice of M. 
Khanikoff; but in the notes appended by the Committee of Publication, 
it is shown to have been al-Khazini. The book itself proves that he 
lived, for some time at least, in Jurjainiyah, a city of Khuwdrazm, 
(Chorasmia,) near the Sea of Aral, and that he wrote in the days of the 
Saljdke Sultén Sanjar, who reigned in Eastern Asia from A. D. 1117 to 
1157. M. Khanikoff gives an extended analysis of the work, accom- 
panied by considerable extracts, which appear in very elegant and exact 
Arabic typography, with a subjoined English version prepared by Mr. 
Salisbury, of the Committee of Publication. It is interesting to find, 
that the Persian philosopher—for M. Khanikoff protests against the 
common practice of designating as Arabian all who wrote in the Arabic 
language—that the Persian philosopher of the twelfth century had de- 
termined with surprising exactness the specific gravities of the principal 
substances with which he was acquainted. 

In the second Article, which is much shorter than the first or third, 
we find a series of comparisons between the particles of the Isizulu and 
its cognate languages in southern and eastern Africa. It is contributed 
by Rev. Lewis Grout, a missionary of the American Board and an active 
correspondent of the Oriental Society. His observations given here are 
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of great interest for comparative philology, as showing the real con- 
nection and original identity of the languages to which they refer. 

In the remaining Article, of 128 pages, we have a translation of the 
Sdrya-Siddhanta, accompanied by a very copious and thorough commen- 
tary. The Hindus have a number of treatises on astronomy, to which 
they give the common name of SiddhAntas ; of these, the one here trans- 
lated enjoys, on the whole, the highest esteem and veneration. Like other 
Sanskrit works of science, it is composed in verse, and couched in a 
style concise, involved, and technical to the last degree—a style which 
seems designed rather to conceal the thought than to express it. A 
few years ago, Rev. E. Burgess, then a missionary of the American 
Board in India, while preparing an astronomical text-book for the use 
of Hindus, was led to study the native astronomy; and the difficulties 
which he experienced from the want of any connected and complete 
view of the subject, suggested the happy thought of supplying the defi- 
ciency by a translation and expianation of this Siddhfnta. In the exe- 
cution of that design, he had made considerable progress; but being 
prevented by other engagements from finishing it to his satisfaction, 
he surrendered his materials with honorable liberality to the Society’s 
Committee of Publication. The work of recasting the translation and 
of preparing the necessary commentary has fallen mainly upon one 
member of the Committee, Professor Whitney of Yale College, and has 
been elaborately and skillfully executed. Not only are the principles 
and processes given in the text explained with great clearness of state- 
ment and fullness of illustration ; constant attention has been paid also 
to the relations between the Greek and Hindu systems of astronomy, 
which are shown to be connected in a way that seems to preclude the 
hypothesis of their independent origination, and to establish the belief 
that the Hindu system is to a considerable extent dependent on the 
Greek. The three chapters translated in this number bear the head- 
ings—* of the mean motions of the planets”—* of the true places of 
the planets,"—and “of direction, place, and time.” The remaining 
chapters of the work will appear in the subsequent number, to be pub- 
lished, it is expected, early in 1860. This exhibition of the Hindu 
astronomical system—a system which has been the subject of much 
discussion and criticism, of extravagant laudation and undue dispar- 
agement, but has never yet been fairly exhibited or understood—will 
be heartily welcomed by all who take an interest in the history of as- 
tronomy. We happen to know that the venerable M. Biot, who, at 
the great age of eighty-five years, is still an active and enthusiastic 
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student, and whose attention has of late been directed to the Indian 
astronomy, having heard of this publication as in progress, addressed to 
Professor Whitney, through a common friend, an earnest request that 
the sheets might be forwarded to him at the earliest possible time. We 
may add, what we find stated on the cover, that a small separate edi- 
tion of this Article is struck off, which will be for sale by the Society’s 
Agents when the work is completed. 
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